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PARTI 




STABILIZATION OF PMCES 


CHAPTER I 

The Problem Stated: Shall the Quantity of Gold Subjeet to World 
Influences of Sup^y and Demand or the Deliberate and Conscious Admin- 
istration of Men Determine the General Level of Prices? 

Money shares with love the principal place in the finuA* 
ment of man’s interests. Proverbially the source of all evil 
it has been at once the weapon of the mighty, the goal of 
avarice, the instrument of philanthropy and its explanation 
the eternal controversy of scholars. To the common man 
it has been an unilluminated migma. Like the riddle of the 
sphinx a false answer spells disaster and he who essays to 
provide it must proceed warily. 

Whence came this sinister yet beneficent institution? We 
find no mention of it in Genesis. It does not appear in the 
State of Nature postulated by the philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century. It is distinctly a by-product of man. As soon 
as he emerged from his crude savage state he became a spe- 
cialist, a herdsman, farmer, blacksmith, miller w tailor. 
As a tailor he did not shoe his own horses or raise all 
his own food. Neither did the farmer or the blacksmith 
make all iheir own clothes. They bargained wiUi each other 
and each traded Hie surplus that he produced for articles 
produced by othy, each a cpecialist like himself. This 
involved many difficulties evoi in a primitive community 
and in seeking their solution emphasis was placed upon a 
certain commodity, usually the most marketable, as the 
common medium of exchange. Such a standard good served 
two purposes. It could be u^ in the direct satisfaction of 
human wants or it could be traded ior othA* goods to be 
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4 STABIUZATIOH OF PmCES 

used for purpose, f^rcan the dawn of its introduetion, 
most money has served tJiis gasioal dual purpose. Tlirou^ 
a J^stem cd firial and fxror, modided in some n^asure by the 
experimmtal capacity of the community, various commod- 
ities succeeded each othM* as the standard. Of all these silver 
and gold attained a ino-anin^ce and a pmnanenoe not 
apinc^ed by the othos. 

With the increasing comptexity of human relations, bank- 
ing systems made their appearance. Their function seems 
to have been that of lookers between those who had idle 
quantities of the standard and those who desired to borrow, 
i^ekeeping and paying interest to Uie former and lending 
and receiving interest from the latter. At various times the 
state stepped in and assumed the duty of vouching for the 
weight and fineness of the coins as a sovereign prerogative. 
In order to save the loss involved in abrasion and the in- 
convenience of handling large amounts, the state likewise 
stored a portion of the metal and issued warehouse re- 
ceipts for it, which passed in circulation and served as media 
of exchange with the same effectiveness as the metal coins 
so long as the representation was bona fide and capable of 
corroboration through redemption. People became accus- 
tomed to the new media and as long as the forgoing condi- 
tion prevailed it was a matter of indifference whether one 
paid in coin or certificates. Let us see what has happened. 
Originally the standard good s«ved a twofold purpose. It 
could be used directly or it could be exchanged for some- 
thing else. It had a value in use and another in exchange 
and through the law of compensation, these two values 
were kept in equilibrium. No one would mcchange a quan- 
tity of gold for goods if the goods w^ w(»th less to him 
than the gold. If prices were high and the value of gold for 
purposes of exdtange, low, thwe was always an alternative 
valuable use. This was distinctly true of the ixrecious metals 
and to-day, we see the natives of India hoarding their coins 
when they have plenty or converting them into ornaments. 
Among the civilized and progressive nations this alternative 
vise gradually^ lost its attractiveness. The avmqse mAn in 
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the Stmt to-day in a gold standard country does hot know 
that his money has a gold equhralsnt, whk^ he may realiae 
^ould he choose, or he is aware of the fact, it does not 
interest him. The very use of owUficates diminishes the 
suggestibility of the metal 

The function of money as a medium of exchange, as a 
standard of value, as a standard by which men measured 
each oth^ debts became paramount. Ihe function of 
money as a means of direct satisfacticm became rela- 
tively insignificant although always serving, poten- 
tially at least, as a crude stabilizer of value.* Money 
based upon metals did possess certain virtues dependent 
partially upon the value of these metals in alternative 
uses and partially upon the fact that other nations were 
alwasrs willing to tihe them for their direct or indirect 
uses. 

Furthermore, a limit was placed upon the rate of de- 
preciation or appreciation of money due to the slowness 
with which the supply of the metal changed relative to 
demand. The alternative direct uses of the metal always 
hovered in the background, increasing as the value of 
money decreased and diminishing as the value of money 
increased. Finally as between nations the ready flow of 
money from one to the other in the direction of higher value 
tended to check the rate of rise or fall in any community. 

Although friction developed at times and the system in 
extreme or prolonged crises had to be abandoned, it has 
on the whole served man well. 

The fOTtuitous and disastrous circumstance of war con- 
stituted such a crisis. Practically all the nations of the 
earth departed in varying degrees from the gold standard. 
We need not tarry to discuss the necessity <Mr wisdom of 
these measures. The time has come to take stock mid count 
the cost of the interregnum. 

‘ Ihe opinion here is not unanimous and it is the discord 
in the monetary counsel that forms the subject of this 

'To-day direct peieonal uses have 3delded to the deiiiai]|(i for gold in the 
aitfl aa an eqiualiung influence on ita value. 
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paper. Tha« are those who xnalntain that the gold standard 
^ been given a bill of health which is not sustained by 
the facts, that its incalculable aberrations have been tiie 
cause of many social ills, of grave injustices, of serious 
disturbances to trade and industry. It is not the departure 
udiose cost should be counted but the return. It is time that 
&e race emancipated itself from the thralldom of gold and 
freed its destinies from the unpredictable vagaries of a 
metal incapable of judgment, discernment or discretion. 
Price should depend not upon quantities of gold but upon 
the deliberate administration of men. 

We shall examine with some ciuo the counsels of those 
who speak in this strain. Some advocate the entire aban- 
donment of gold. Others favor its retention with its power 
for evil anesthetized throu^ human manipulation. The 
guiding instrument of control in practically every instance 
is an index number. A number advocate the use of addi- 
tional guides such as the state of employment, the level 
of wages, the stock of goods on hand, etc. The most ad- 
vo'tised plan of all ‘ involves rigid control in accordance 
with the fluctuation of the index number of wholesale 
prices. 

For the most part these men are very effective publicists. 
They are skilled in the art of presenting their case to 
the public and it is impossible to accuse them of being 
shrinking violets. Their zeal leads them at times to display 
a higher regard for the strength of their briefs than for a 
judicial consid^ation of all the evidence. 

The literature on the subject is vast. The public has 
been deluged by a flood of b^ks, pamphlets and articles. 
The writer does not i»etend to have made an e:diaustive 
fltuc^ of all that has appeared. The basic premises are 
idmiticai This treatise presents a oonsido’ation of the best 
known and most representative jaroposals. Of these the 
most widely heralded and the most "managed” is the "sta- 
biliaed denar'* of Professor Irving Ihshor. 

* Th^ BtMliMed DoUar, Irving Fisher. 



CHAPTER II 


The Functions of Money— A Medium of Exchange— A Standard of Value 
— A Storehouse of Value — A Standard of Bank Reservee— A Standard of 
Deferred Payment— The Rgroonsibilitv of the Standard in Maintaining 
the Ratios of Distribution — The Most Importwt Fhnetion— The Incidence 
of this Function in the Process of Determining Personal Inoomee— Its 
Importance in Determining the National Dividend. 

There rises, of course, the question as to the function 
and purpose of money in modern society. Can we eliminate 
it altogether as August Bellamy attempts in his ideal state 
or is it so inextricably associated with the satisfaction of 
our daily needs that it has become an indispensable neces- 
sity? 

Certain it is that the human race at a date not so distant 
as man counts time managed to get along without it. The 
residents of a mediaeval manorial community rarely saw 
and still more rarely used money. The social unit was 
small and self-sufficient, the wants of the individual few 
and were for the most part satisfied through his own 
efforts. He raised his own food, built his own home, made 
his own clothes. His common social requirements, justice 
and protection, he purchased from his immediate over- 
lord with his own products plus a vow of allegiance and 
the willingness to support, wiib his life if necessary, the 
interests, iH*edatory or otherwise, of that superior against 
the outside world. All this could be accomplidied without 
the use of money and was. 

In our own land we found the aborigines managing with- 
out a common medium, an example which was necaMarify 
followed by the early settlers. All this suggests what is 
well known, namely, that the more primitive a community 
the betta* able it is to get along without a system of ex- 
change and per contra the mm advanced thf oommtmity 
the greater the need for some device whidi will r epresen t 
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purdufling power ot serve to define the ratio of ex- 
diange. • 

Hie analysis of function may well be dassed anun^ the 
fundament^ of economics. The statement has beocmie 
more or less stereotyped and among the numerous mat- 
ters that the beginner is expected to commit to memory 
is this sdiedule of functions. The neophyte is told that 
the {ximary function of mbn^ is to serve as a medium of 
exchange. The abstract principle is usually illuminated 
by an example of the following kind. A is a farmer who 
raises wheat. In fact he raises more wheat than he wants 
for his own family and stock, but since “man cannot live 
by bread alone” he must take his surplus and exchange 
it for salt, sugar, clothes, etc. Should his family be in need 
of coal, he must go to B, the coal dealer. Unfortunately 
B is not interested in wheat. He has his eye on a new six 
cylinder Blick, and is trying to find some one with that 
particular kind of a car who is in need of coal. The diffi- 
culty has been suggested. A must solicit coal dealer after 
coal dealer until he finds one who needs wheat. In other 
words, the wheat farmer must find not only a coal dealer 
but a particular kind of a coal dealer, to wit, one who 
wants wheat. This difficulty is referred to in standard texts 
as the requirement of double coincidence in barter. The 
presence of money removes this obstacle. The farmer can 
sell his wheat to any one who has the money and wants 
the wh^t. The sum he receives can be used in the pur- 
chase of the coal and the coal dealer can use it to buy the 
car and everybody is comparatively happy. No matter 
what you make or what you have you can idways exchange 
it for what you want jn^vided only that market values are 
equal Money is toe medium. It is toe instrument by 
which toe exchange is consummated. All our definitions 
of mmi^ stress this quality of currency. The more nearly 
a commodity passes from hand to hand for toe sole pur- 
pose of achieving an mcchange, toe more nearly it becomes 
true money. This is the underlying thought in Walker's 
statement: ‘'Money is as money does.” 
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AH definitioDs stress the requirement that the oommodlty 
must pass freely from hand to hand, that it must be 
generally accepted in the community and that he who 
accepts it has in mind chiefly the intention of again passing 
it on in payment for goods cht services. It is a certifieate 
of claim against those who have what we want. 

In the second (dace, money is a standard of value. Hare 
we encounter difficulties for value is to economics what 
faith is to religion. It is fundamentsl. One may be a 
specialist, interested in the stock market, in the relations 
of capital and labor, in the principles of money or the prac- 
tice of banking. If he pursues his studies with sufficient 
diligence and depth, he will come ultimately to value as 
a basis. To the superficial but intensely practical business 
man value presents no problem. It is the estimated price 
that an object or a service wiU bring in the market. That 
same business man would cheerfully pay ten thousand dol- 
lars to have his son play quarterback on the football team, 
and that satisfaction cannot be marketed. He can seU 
it no more than he can purchase it. Yet we have here a 
fact highly esteemed by the father, a condition desired with 
an intensity that varies with his own background and 
standards. The same business man who has given us our 
first definition of value wiU now be the first to c(moede 
that the condition wherein the apple of his eye has achieved 
the family ambition has great value to him. Here we have 
two concepts of value not comparable, and only one of 
which is measurable in objective tangible units. One is an 
estimate expressed in doll^ and cents and the other is a 
state of mind, an agreeable emotion which like most matters 
in the realm of the psychic d^es precise measurement. 

Value wears the mantle of a dual personality. In one 
capacity it emerges on the maiket pl^ as an objective 
fact. It is a quantitative magnitude stated in terms accept- 
able to the members of the market community. A ear is 
valued at a thousand doUars, i.e., if offered in the market 
where cws of that t3rpe are bou^t and sqld, it would 
find a buyer who would be willing to pay a mousand dol- 
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Ian. We have exjxesaed that value in tams of a unit, tiie 
monetary unit. Ihe dollar is the yardstick we have applied 
to the car to determine its market 'length.’ It saves as a 
standard of value. 

bi its otha rdle value trespasses upon the domain of 
pqrehology. On a stand in the front room rests the family 
bible. Immigrant ancestors brought it over in 1725. It 
has descend^ by the rule'of primogeniture. The births and 
deaths of the family are recorded in it. It is annotated in 
the hand of a great grandfather, a famous divine of the 
Revolution. A "priceless’ heirloom to the family, an inter- 
esting copy of a ratha common edition of an EnglMi bible 
to the book dealer. What is its value? Clearly it has two, 
immensely dispaate. To the book dealer it has a very 
definite value expressed in dollars, a value vicariously de- 
rived, L e., based upon the anticipated valuations of book 
buyas. In the case of the family we have a problem that 
is more complicated. While they have regaded this object 
with an acalted esteem, it would hardly be safe to offer 
them a price without limit. At some ppint the price would 
have an attration in excess of that attahed to the book. 
Where that point would be depends up>on a number of 
strictly personal fators, the revaence of the owner not 
only for the charater of the book but for his ancestors, the 
opinion of other members of the family and lat but not 
least, the state of his own means. Value here is a subjative 
fact and does not yield readily to mensuration. No two 
individuals are exatly alike and subjative value is an 
individual, personal p^diio fat. And yet when we at- 
trnnpt to gauge this indefinite, vague esteai, be it intena 
a tenuous, we must rely on some unit.* Conaiously or 
unanaiously we revat to the dollar in which we have l^n 
accustomed to express the valua of the maket place. 

The monetary unit therdfore saves a a standard of 

*B. M. Ajidefwm would oo( agree with this. He poetulates an abecdute 
▼ahie, to the writer, at leaat, a very dueive concept, vidue, Anderson etatee, 
ia absolute and is not measured in terms of the value of other units. Com- 
parisons are impossible for you cannot compare a budiel of aiq^des with a 
tricyeto. 
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value when we uae that term in the objective aoiae and 
alao when we uae it in the aubjective aoue. 

Theae two functiona, aorvice ‘aa a medium of exchange 
find aa a atandard of value are baaic. AU other functions 
are considered derivative. Among theae may be mentioned 
the use of mon^ aa a storehouae of value, aa a standard of 
bank reserves and as a standard of deferred payment. 

In civilized C 9 untries money rarely serves as a stordiouae 
of value except in periods of violence where invasion or 
anarchy threatens. But in the remote comas of the earth, 
particularly in such a place as India, money is hoarded. It 
is a surplus of purchasing power set aside for a lean year 
or as a fund to be passed on to the next generation. 

As a standard of bank reserves the monetary unit serves 
as a basis for a lai^e superstructure of credit. One dollar 
in a bank reserve supports about ten dollars in bank de- 
posits, ‘ and increase greatly the total effective media of 
exchange. 

Finally, as a standard of deferred payments, it defines 
the equities between debtor and creditor. It measures the 
amount due to the one and owing by the other. 

For a long time this statement of the functions of money 
has been accepted by students of economical It is em- 
bedded in the literature of the subject as the doctrine of 
equality is embedded in the Declaration of Independence. 
It has become a part of the creed, revered and undistiubed. 
While the author has no iconoclastic ambitions and recog- 
nizes that the acceptance of a principle by generations of 
thinkers establishes a strong prima facie case in support of 
its validity, he deferentially urges that the forgoing an- 
alysis is inadequate. 

Underlying this array of ‘‘functions” is one of a far 
more profound character, of far greater significance from 
the point of view of social welfare. It is concerned with 
the role that mon^ plays in the distribution of wealth. 

The world is a human hive, its members ever occupied 
in creating values. Some of ^ese are tangible and sub- 
*Thu ratio varies from time to time. * 
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stantial, the farmer with hJa ereps and the artisan mth his 
mato'ial products; a ipreat many are in the nature of 
swices designed to maiEe existing goods mere vaiuahle or 
to add to ^e effeoUveness and ddll of agents eng^ed 
iSreotly cm* indirectly in their production, e. g., the cemtribu- 
tion of the railroad wenker, the policeman, the teach^, the 
physician: othos again provide sarvices of an ephemaral 
nature whose purpose may be to imnove or allay human 
friction or add the t^ig that spices our living days. Among 
the latter group are the lawyer, the {xeacher and the en- 
tertainer. 

Taken altogethw they bring forth, day by day, a literal 
stream of go^ and slices that nmke life worth living 
and add to the sum of human wealth. We can conceive of 
this collective product as emerging from human hands and 
minds and deposited on a huge conveyor belt forged of 
the same links which bind men into a social unit. As this 
gigantic stream pursues its way throu^ the channels of 
need, the farmer steps up and makes selections. He is at- 
tended by a host of others consisting , of these self-same 
groups which made deposits on the belt. We see the ar- 
tisan, the railroad worker, the policeman, the teacher, the 
ph3rsician, the lawyer, the preacher and the entertiuner. It 
requires no reflection to realize that this enumeration is not 
exhaustive. It is but the barest suggestion and complicat- 
ing factors which a fidelity to truth would demand are 
omitted that the analt^ may remain clear. We have here 
a crude social concept of production and distribution. In 
the first stage we witness deposits made on our conveyor 
belt. In the second stage inroads are made into this mass 
of social income. It is divided and distributed. Each indi- 
vidual steps up and makes his chum. 

Obvioudy scone institution must be devised to r^;ulate 
these processes. Without such control we would have 
economic anarchy. How shall we decide how much the 
artisan is entitled to withdraw from the flow of social in- 
come? What principles shall be used in the division of this 
stream of wcUth? Two primary factors contix>l and guide 
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the distributive proo^ The first deals with the intoisity 
witili which the (xmtributJitm of pn individual is desired by 
those who participate in the distrfi>ution. Ihe second upon 
which the first depends, to a ceartain extent, deals with the 
relative scarcity or plenty of the particular good or service 
whidi is added to the stream as it flows by. Jade Demps^ 
fights the caveman of the souths honisi^ere. He devotes 
four minutes to his decisive but rath» perilous conquest. 
He extends his great arms out over our conveyor belt and 
sweeps off a f(M*tune. Thousands of men were willing to 
offer the produce of three or four days’ work to see him 
in action. The intensity of the desire for this service 
amounted to a passion. As the guerdon of battle he exacted 
willing tribute from the hosts who witnessed with fevered 
emotions the defense of the greatest jewel in the crown of 
sportdom. Not only do we see here intensity of desire to the 
Nth degree, but we have at the same time a policy of in- 
frequent gratification dictated by the business interests of 
the champion. The two factors which determine the extent 
to which we can exercise claims upon the valuable freight 
of our social belt are jMresent in extraordinary force. These 
factors are much more discernible and understandable in 
this extreme case than they would be if we attempted to 
analyze the precise reason for the distributive diare of a 
janitor. It suggests a valuable and much used pedagogic 
device. It is the application of the principle of exaggeration 
to the exposition of a strange or abstruse doctrine. The 
microscope applied to a minute organism to expose it to 
human vision is an illustration of the same principle. 

Obviouedy the determination of the precise diare of so- 
cial income to which a given desire and scarcity of {noduct 
entitle the producer is no simple problem. Although modem 
civilization has given us a courteous ext«ior we are a pack 
of snarling wolves when it comes to defining our diares. 
Every step is weighted with friction, not only disagreeable 
but often dangerous. Ev^ strike is but the belligerent 
manifestation of dissatisfaction by a group, every effort 
to stifle competition and secure monopoly po^, ev^ at- 
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tempt to deceive a ocmBumer, every intorferenoe of the gov- 
ernment in. the regulation of labor and capital, ia evidence 
of the painftil so(^ disccml eiq>erienced aa our imperfect 
processes of distribution function. These pains are constant, 
due to the necessity of continuous adjustm^t between the 
many intaests clamoring for larger portions of the social 
income stream or attenq)ting to maintain what they have. 
If we had a static society fn which the power of the various 
groups and the ratio and impcvtance of their contribu- 
tions to the flow of social income remained constant, it 
might be possible to eliminate these pains. That is it might 
be possible on one condition. Ihat condition would consist 
of the availability of a certificate of claim against our 
stream of social income which would alwa}rs secure to the 
possessor a definite, fixed pension. In other words, that con- 
dition would be fulfilled if we had a monetary unit with 
perfect stability of purchasing power. This is, after all, the 
basic function of money. To him who has contributed to 
the income stream of society it serves as a counter claim 
against that same stream. To how much of that stream is 
he entitled as a result of his contribution? As he deposits 
his products society inesents him with claim certificates 
the amount depending upon implicit of explicit agreement. 
If he is satisfied he is satisfied only because they represent 
vicarious possession of a portion of the income stream 
which seems to the particular individual equitable. Money 
therefore does not define this portion. The definition de- 
pends upon the two factors to which we have already ad- 
verted. But once defined, monqy is supposed to fix the 
ratio. The workingman strikes b^use he tiiinks his labor 
is worth so many bushels of wheat, so many rooms for 
shelter, and so many other units of clothing, pleasure, etc. 
He acoq>t8 a definite number of doUan, because he believes 
that su<^ a number will secure for him the real goods and 
services which he deems a proper compensation for his own 
efforts. The underl]rmg bargaining isrocesses and the 
strength of the various factors, determined or defined the 
ratio betwe^ the poducts at services of the workingman 
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and the producta and aervioea on our endleaa conveyor belt 
whkdi he could aeoure in retum..So determined and ao de- 
fined, money diould maintain the ratio. We may call that 
the distributive function of money. 

How important thia function ia, but a moment’a consid- 
eration will suffice to demonstrate. 

Let us use the ixice of beefsteak at S.25 a pound as 
representative of the power of our claim certificates upon 
' the stream of goods and valuable services that constitute 
the social income. A textile workor has, through accepted 
bsj^aining processes, the outcome of which are ultimatdy 
determined by the two factors we have mentioned above 
won a monthly wage of $100.00. This may not accord with 
his sense of social justice or with his estunate of the value 
of his services. Be that as it may, he knows that for the 
time being he has exhausted his power to secure a better 
ratio in the distribution of income, and he is satisfied if 
for no other reason than the knowledge that a protest ia 
futile. That one hundred dollars simply marks to him a 
stage in the final satisfactions which he expects as the result 
of his month’s work. It measures the value of the claim 


which society will recognize when he steps forward to pick 
off the belt, rooms, clothing, food and recreation. His 
monthly share consists therefore of the equivalent of four 
hundred pounds of beef. Let us assume now that something 
happens to undermine the validity or the power of the cer- 
tificates which are presented by the worker. Instead of 
being able to secure a pound of beef fen* twenty-five cents, 
he must now pay thirty and everything else on the convqrw 
belt reacts in the same jMoportion. His income has now 
declined from an effective equivalent of four hundred 
pounds of beef to three hundred and thirty-three. Throu^ 
the operation of insidious and apparently unconfroUable 
and inscrutable forces the v^y basis of his bargain with 


society has been violated. The monetary unit throuf^ a 
diange in its power of control has broken faith with the 
original parties to the compact. Ihe ratio bet ween the 
workor’s services and products and those 
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bdt hat been alteivd. Eveey eingjtebari^ made on Ibe old 
baaia is affected and in israetieally every case the loss of one 
of the parties finalty ocnnes to rest as the gain of anotho*. 
b this particular case it may have been the mployer who 
has ivofited. An implicit bargain has been violated and a 
social injustice b(»n. Money has failed in its service as the 
instrument of economic dutribution. 

The results in this case' are easy to predict. Resentment 
rises in the breast of the woric^. He is being (heated. It 
matters not that he is rather hazy as to how it is done. His 
inability to understand the modus operand! will serve only 
to inflame him the more. His discontent is likewise fed by 
the increasing prosperity of his employer, who guiltless 
tho he may be, of definite intent, is nevertheless profiting 
by the change. For the employer disposes of the product in 
which is incorporated the service of the work^. As this 
product appears in the channels of distribution it shares in 
the general rise in prices. One element of cost, that of labor 
has so far remained stable. The difference, provided it is not 
offset by other factors, redounds to the profit of the em* 
ploy^. A period of rising prises therefore is characterized by 
two salient qrmptoms. The first of these is the increasing 
margin of profit realized by the entrepreneur a consequence 
of which is a decline in the number of business failures. 
The second is a growing currait of discontent on the part 
of the working classes marked by strikes and conflict be- 
tween workers and employers. Neither is conducive to social 
health. All the painful strife which attends the bargaining 
jMTocess must be repeatecL A new ratio must be discovered 
whuh will be satisfactory or which can be accepted by both 
sides. After mu(fli iU feeling, aftw the destruction of some 
propaiy, after the waste of plant and time, after the ef- 
facement of any sympathy whkdi might have previously 
existed between employer and w<Nrker, both sides settle ba(^ 
until the means of excdumge again alto* and the precairious 
supostructure of dktribution tumbles disastrously to eartii. 

The problem we have suggested has countless angles. To 
jdw worker ‘dependent upon a fixed income, to the widow 
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livi^ <m the prooeecb of a trust fund, to the univertity 
resting upon a foundathm of invested funds, to the preacher, 
the teacher, one and all they suffer as the power the 
monetary unit declines. Each one has agreed to make defi- 
nite contributions of service to the flow of social income. 
Each one «cpecW to participate in the reapportionment 
on a certain basis, a basis intended to be /Sxed, by certain 
credentials. These credentiab have in the meantime under- 
' gone a diange. They have lost th«ur significance so Uiat 
actually a progressive change in the terms of tiie original 
compact has tak^ place, a change which has operated to 
the disadvantage of these classes. 

On the other side we have certain groups realising en- 
tirely unmerited gains. The debtor finds the burden of his 
debt shrinking as the value of the monetary unit declines. 
The tenant who possesses a long term lease finds his reid 
rent diminidiing. The outstanding obligations of a corpora- 
tion or of the government tend to evaporate. The bulb 
have an unwonted assurance, for it b v&ry difficult to make 
mistakes when you are reasonably certain that anything 
you buy will appreciate in price. The business man finds 
certain costs lining behind the general rise in price so 
that hb margin between total cost and price tends to ex> 
pand. It b easbr to make a {uofit and larger ju’ofits can 
be made. 

Thb alteration in the value of our certificates disrupts 
our entire raUo of dbtribution. There b an insidious tam- 
pering with the process of rewarding private, corporate and 
national effort. The division of social income b in a state 
of disequilibrium and justice between individuab and 
groups has been contravened. 

The probl^ has a larger aspect. Not only do we have 
spurious distribution of rewards between individuab within 
a nation but as between nations we find one defrauded and 
another favored and the injury of the one and the gain of 
the other b so ing^iioudy achieved, althou|^ the int>oes8 
b oitirely automatic, that the natiicm whkdi prcffits con- 
fuses its real gain with a fancied loss and tiie nation 
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which actually loaea miatakea its real loea for aa apparait 
gain. 

Aa the medium of circulation drops in value the fact is 
registered by two barometoe, one intcamal and the other 
extemaL The price levd rising within the country measures 
the loss in intonal purchasing power and the rise of ex- 
change rates measures theloss in external purchasing power. 
There is a tendency for these two indicators to keep abreast 
of each oth«r for as they separate forces are brought into 
play which will bring thm together. In fact the greater 
the disparity betwe^i the two indices of value the greater 
the compensatory influence of the correctives. 

Exchange rates as a general rule are more sensitive in 
registering changes in the value of a monetary unit than 
an index of prices. It is characteristic of the rate not only 
to record actual changes in value but to anticipate them. 
Thus the announcement of fresh recourse by the French 
Government to the complaisant aid of the Bank of France 
to fill the gap between revenue and expenditures was the 
signal for a fresh drop in the international price of the 
franc.* In the marts of foreign trade the future diminished 
purchasing power of the franc was already being discounted. 
On the other hand the reiteration of determination to re- 
valorize the franc coupled with the Spartan program of the 
fisc announced by a vigorous and determined government 
brings a rapid upward flight of the franc. In both cases 
future values have been anticipated and discounted. In 
both cases the foreign trade of the country suffers a serious 
disturbance. 

We tare interested at presmt in the influence of a rising 
exchange rate upon the real income of a country. Within 
the country prices do not display the same facile response 
that the exchange rate does. Certain contractual prices such 
as wages, rents, interest and taxes move slowly. Caiain 
other prices are in vassalage to custom. The railwajrs and 
public utilities find it extremely difficult to adjust their 
revenue to> a hiid^er levd of expense. Consequently tiie in- 

*Tlu> happoMd frequently during 1925 and 1926. 
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ternal purdifBiiig power drops toss rt|>idly than 

the esduage rate. Anothor way of putting this is to si^ 
tiiat purdiasing powor parity rdmiuns above the exdiaage 
rate. To put it ooncret^ the franc will purdiase more if 
spent in iVanee than it would if convert^ into cents and 
spent in the United States (sr a dollar will buy mme if 
ctmverted into francs and spent in fVanoe than it would if 
spent as a dollar in the United States. 

Let us consider the case of FVance during 1923, 1924 and 
1925. The ultimate purpose of this examination of evidence 
is to determine the effect of depreciation upon natkmal 
income and the immediate purpose is to determine the in- 
fluence of a falling currency upon imports and exports. 

Before the war France was an importing nation, that is 
to say, her impcnrts consistently exceed her oqxarts. For 
the four years 1910-1913 her visible imports mceeded her 
exports 23.3% on a value iMsis.* This was at a time whoi 
France was on the gold standard and the stability of ex- 
change as well as its consistency with the internal price 
level was assured. In 1923 this unfavorable balance had 
dropped to 7.15% and in 1924 this had changed to a favor- 
able balance of 3.3% while in 1925 her exports exceeded 
her imports by 4.9%.* During this same peri^ we find pur- 
chasing power parity of the franc ranging above its ex- 
change an average of 17.37% during 1923, 14.03% during 
1924 and 16.80% during 1925.* 

In iNWstice this meant that travellers would find the cost 
of living lower in France than America, which they did. It 
wouhialso mean that the fVenoh impwter of foreign goods 
particularbr from countries whose currencies were on a 
relative stable basis would have to pay a larger number 
of francs to effect a given amount of purdiases and that he 
could re-imburse himsdf only by charging a higher price. 
This was not always possible. Furthomore, the French im- 
porter in some instances made his contracts for future per- 

*Ba«d upon dsta &i CbauDoee Yeir Book. 

*CrauDor» Year Book. 

*PPP. baaed Index of Statietknie Genenie and Boteas of Labor, as* 
ebanse ratea Vedenl Seaerre Bulletin. 
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{onoaxiee. He agreed to pay for the imports a definite price 
expressed ip dollars. At the same time he oigaged to deliv«r 
to domestic customers on a franc basis. When the time for 
execution came he discovered his receipts in francs un> 
altaed while his payments required much more IVench 
currency. If the importer opmttes on a harrow margin he 
may well discover ^at his business yields him only diver- 
sion instead of livelihood: If the importer ixrotects himself 
by insisting on a purchase contract in terms of francs it is 
the American exporter who holds the bag.' Sometimes ivo- 
tection can be secured tiirough hedging. But hedging is in 
the nature of a bet with a speculator who specializes in 
risks. There must be a fair chance of the franc turning in 
favor of the risk bearing better. If it shows a very definite 
tendency to depreciate, a tendency which may be confirmed 
or confuted by. the position and prospects of the fisc, it will 
be very difficult to find a broker who is willing to play on 
the other side. There is no particular satisfaction to be 
derived from betting against a reasonable certainty. Hius a 
depreciating currency acts as a distinct damper upon the 
import trade of a county. 

On the other hand it is a stimulant of great power to 
the exporter. His returns in terms of domestic currency are 
greater than anticipated. He can undersell his rival who 
has the ''benefit” of a stable currency. He is able to invade 
successfully, markets which had formerly been closed to him 
eithw because of prohibitive transport costs or special ad- 
vantages which his rivals enjoyed. Ihe demand for export- 
able goods is sUong. Labor is fully employed and the coun- 
try appears prosperous. 

These phenomena, at least as far as they appeared in 
France, are matters of common knowledge. We see a coim- 
try which ncsmalfy shows an unfavorable mordiandise 
balance reverse a historic trend and export mwe than 
she imports. Nor do our merchandise statistics tell a 
complete story. Tourists visited IVance during thew 
years in unprecedented streams. To Americans a luxury 
of the rich' had now come within reach of the middle 
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dassee. The food oonsumed by these curious nomads as 
well as the services rendered to them are reports just as 
truly as the gloves and wines which leave France in rilip 
bottoms. 

Such a country presents an appewance of pseudo pros- 
perity particularly if one considos the great hold which 
certain illusions of Mercantilist origin still have upon the 
public press. Tbe chimera of Colbert, a perpetually favor- 
able bidance of trade seems in a fair way to be realised. 
Tbe public weal is identified with a depreciating currency 
and to a natural disinclination to adopt measures, which, 
however heroic and sound and inevitable they may be, are 
found to cause some hardship and consequently cause the 
loss of some votes there are added positive reasons of 
weight. Obeisant politics and vacillating statesmanship join 
in continuing a state of affairs which lilm the ecstatic trance 
of the drug addict must somewhere and sometime call for 
compensation. 

As a matter of fact the country is playing a losing game 
with itself. On an abstract value basis the goods exported 
must equal the goods imported plus the credits received. 
But the goods exported yield a decreasing return in foreign 
credits and it is tiiese credits which are in turn used either 
for investment or for the purchase of commodities to be 
imported. In relation to the quantity of goods exported 
the quantity which can be imported by the use of the credits 
created by the exports decreases. This situation can be made 
cleara* if we make some arbitrary assumptions for explana- 
tory purposes. Among many otha* things France exports 
fine gloves. It imports some wheat. Let us assume that 
mdinarily a pair of gloves sells for five francs to Uie ex- 
porter and the imports can purchase a budiel of Amaicm 
wheat for a dollw or roughly for five francs. The franc 
starts on its toboggan slide. Prices in fbtnce rise twenty 
per coit and exchange drops to $.125 or eight francs to tiie 
^Bar. Tliis is in acocntlance with the tendency of exchange 
rates to movemeve rapidly than internal jHioes noted above. 
When we started a pur of gloves could exdianged for a 
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bufhd of wheat. It now taka four {lair ci gloves to biqr 
three buahelB of wheat. The Ameriean finds that his wheat 
will exdiange lor ni<H« i^ves and he is willing to buy more. 
The bargaining advantage is with him and his demand pro- 
vides the stimulus which keeps the glove factcnies of IVance 
humming. There are no more idle glove workers. If the es- 
amce of prospoity is occupation and the lack of unemploy- 
ment then the fV^diman has grown jHrosperous. However 
he is simply going thru the motions. His rewards se^ to 
lack substance and do not convey the nourishment which 
activity of this kind usually brings with it. His illusory 
prosperity has the same relation to actual prosperity that 
shadow boxing has to the manly art. Prosperity is a rela- 
tive term and connotes a real income richer in want satis- 
fsring goods and services than the ordinary. Somehow or 
othor this does not seem to be the case with the Frenchman. 
On analysis he finds himself confronted by two alternatives. 
Either he will have to work one third harder or be satis- 
fied with a quarter leas wheat. 

This situation would tend to correct itself if the franc 
stopped in its downward flight and stabilized but if it keeps 
on falling and the exchange rate remains two jumps ahead 
as it usually does the nation will find itself deprived of its 
fair share of social income. 

It must in all fairness be conceded that this does not al- 
ways work as indicated. A suspicion concerning the validity 
of the principle is raised by ^e fact that exports and im- 
ports do not remain equal or bear to each other the same 
relaticm that jnevailed before the d^inreciation took place. 
To revot to our example. If all the gloves which France 
produces and exports are exdianged for wheat then im- 
pwts must equal e3q)orts on a value basis although the ratio 
of exchange has altered to tibe disadvantage of France. Otho* 
omuaderations entor. In the first place France busrs from 
abroad many other things besides wheat. In the second 
place she is not required to spend immediately the credits 
she has acqmred thru the exportation of her own ixx^ucts. 
One half of the process of exchan^ may be suspended, 
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not indefinite, but for n suflkient loogtli of to take 
advantage of aindi lAangea as nu^ again occur in her favor. 
FVance, discovering that she can purdiase her requiren^ts 
onbr on a basis that is injuriota to her economic income 
can tonpOTarily curtail her wants. This may not be pos- 
8fl>le in the case of certain absolute necessities the demand 
for which is relativdy indastic but the commodities for 
which no effective substitute can be discovered are few and 
constitute but an unimportant factor in the total of trade. 
The IVenchman can thoefore reduce his consumption 
of those imports which have risen in price relative to 
his own piquets. In such a situation the increase in 
exports has not resulted in a corresponding increase in 
imports. In fact the very cause which has operated as a 
stimulant to exportation has operated as a deterrent to 
importation. The excess credits are held abroad for future 
use. 

This phenomenon incidentally serves to aggravate the 
disparity between the internal purchasing powejr of the 
franc and the exchange rate. The exchange rate is governed 
by two forces one ultimate and the other immediate. In 
the last resort the {H'ice paid for the franc must depend 
upon the amount of goods which the franc can buy mddng 
due allowances for cost of transportation, tariff duties and 
government restrictions and the extent to which exportable 
goods share the same relative cheapness in terms of francs 
as the total of commodities from whose average of prices 
the price level of fVance emerges. Keeping the above condi- 
tions in mind, the internal purdiasing power of the mone- 
tary unit cannot long remain above the exchange rate since 
such a position establishes an incentive to the purchase of 
francs, their exchange in fVanoe for goods and services and 
thdr subsequent exportation to the country from which the 
original pui^ase of francs was made. The greater the dis- 
parity the greater the incentive to purchase for the degree 
of diffamce eonbrols the amount of profit which the trans- 
action will yield the operatm*. This increasing; dmnand for 
the franc wffl tend to raise its price on the foreign exdiange 
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marts until a roug^ equality betwem intonal and eatmial 
purchasing pow^ is a^ieved. 

The immediate factor which influences die exchange rate, 
a factcn* which is derived from the first is the supply of and 
demand for exchange. If the Frenchman with i^ funds or 
capital invested in securities which pay a fixed rate of re> 
turn finds that his mvratment power is evaporating thru 
the insidious process of depreciation he will protect him> 
self in one of two ways or possibty both. If his loans upon 
being repaid represent less control over goods than vdien 
th^ were made he will expect a higher rate of intoest in 
order to compensate for the reduced purchasing power of 
the units which are returned. Or he can take his funds and 
invest them in a country where the purchasing power of the 
unit remains relatively stable. In order to use this latter 
device he must first convert his francs into dollars or some 
other stable unit and invest them in the land into whose 
currency they have been converted. To the normal demand 
for stable exchange to be used for trade purposes we have 
added this special d^and for temporary investment 
abroad. It is a case of capital fleeing from an unhealthy 
monetary climate. This increase in demand for stable cur- 
rency will, oth^ things being equal, tend to raise its pdce 
in terms of the depreciated unit or reduce the latter in terms 
of the former. 

We have here an intarminable concatenation of cause and 
effect which savors of the vicious circle. 

To revert to the effect of depreciation upon the national 
income we find that although there are modifying factors 
operating thru the elasticity of demand and the ability of 
the Frenchman to deliberately curtail his consumption there 
is nevertheless this much truth in the principle laid down. 
To the extent that the B^renchman cannot deny himself 
the imported goods, to the extent that he cannot find a 
satisfactory substitute at a cheaper price and to the extent 
that he cannot postpone his requirements to some more 
favorable mqmmit he is compelled to make mtchai^^ in a 
ratio that impairs his real income. 
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Thus tiuni a change in the ngnifieaaoe of our valuta 
certificates we find that not only are individual incomes 
altered but even the distributive shu^s of national in- 
comes arising out d fcnreign trade are affected. 
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Deliberate OovemmeiLtsl Interference in the Value of the Standard 
Due to Three Causee— Inability to Secure Neceaeaiy Fonda— PreeBure of 
Clawea for Special Favora— Deeire to Achieve a Commendable Social 
Pixrpoee. 

Havinq determined that changes, particularly rapid 
changes, in the value of the monetaiy unit are viciously 
detrimental to the equitable distribution of individual, 
group and national incomes, let us seek some light on the 
causes of these changes. 

In order to prevent at this time a digression that will 
cury us too far from our path, we will assume that the 
causes mentioned are causes and reserve for a later oppor- 
tunity their definite establishment as such. We will in 
other words defer the request for their credentials. We will 
assume that an increase in the number of monetary units 
tends to raise prices and lower the exchange value of each 
unit. We use the word “tends” advisedly because we shall 
have occasion to see later that an incnrease in the quantity 
of money in circulation does not necessarily result in higher 
prices. 

Tliese increases may come about accidentally, automati- 
cally or deliberatdy. Let us consider the last firat. 

An increase comes about deliberately when the sovereign 
power of the state, operating thru a govramnent or thra 
an instrument to vdiom the powo: has been del^ated, 
chooses to increase the numbo: of drculating certificates. 
Of all the causes of maladjusted incomes the deUb^te ex- 
ercise of the ri^t to control the media of circulation by 
govonments has bera the most fertile. Changes due to in- 
creased gold i»mluction made possible thru the discovery 
of new meth^ of extraction or changes due to the acci- 
dental discovoy of gold have been positively innocuous as 

as 
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ecn&pared to the class malice, the group adfidmess, the 
inccHupetoice or pusillanimity which have genorated 
astronomical increases in currency. It u the govemmmits 
whose fiscal exigencies have brought about the resort to in* 
flation and whose {Minting {Masses have spewed fcarth the 
flood of larcenous monetary braitors who have dejnived our 
original cortificates of their diaracter and esteem. 

We have had rince the war an audible group whidi haa 
clamored for governmental conirol of the media of cireu- 
lation to the exclusion of automatic and fortuitous factors. 
It is customary vdien an applicant applies for a {xwition 
and alleges a ca{>acity to p^orm the required task to in* 
quire concerning his past ex{)orience and his success or 
failure in similar {xmtions. This is the most obvious com- 
mon sense and if it applies to individuids, it should cer- 
tainly apply to governments, particularly when the task 
with which it is contemplate charging them is of such 
paramount imiMM*tance. Ihe recwd is open. Let us examine 
it. 

We may classify these ex{)eriences according to the causes 
of intervention. 

1. Inability to secure necessary funds. 

2. Pressure of classes for special favors. 

3. Desire to achieve a commendable social puipose, e. g., 
stability. 
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Inability to Secure Neoeasaiy Revenue as a Cause of Inflation— The 
Case of the Revolting Cblonies— The Case of Germany— Difficulty of 
Passing Judgment. 

It is a moot question as to when a country is compelled 
to resort to inflation. The orthodox purists in public finance 
are unable to discover any justification for the use of the 
printing press in the place of the tax gatherer. Deliberate 
inflation is not a tax, for a tax is levied in accordance with a 
known principle and with ratios of exaction and methods 
of collection which are visible and susceptible to a rou^ 
approximation to justice. Even confiscation were better 
since the act of confiscation would most likely be directed 
against the classes which had the greatest wealth and there 
could be no uncertainty in the mind of the confiscating gov- 
ernment or in that of the confiscatees as to the exact amount 
of the loss, its precise nature and time. Not so with infla- 
tion. One large class not only escapes all levy but actually 
shares in the tribute which the government imposes upon 
another large class. The government in securing its revenue 
thru this device deprives the creditm* of his just dues and 
the friction in collection is so great that a substantial 
iwrtion of the proceeds are consumed not in administra- 
tion but in the readjustment of equities and accrues to the 
debtor classes. By a chain of reasoning which seems like 
inexorable logic, the govmunent is indicted and condemned. 
Hie following is typical. 

“It may be asked what dse could have bem done. If the conti- 
nental money was a disgiieed tax, coiainly an undisguised one 
would have been better, what the ^vemment required was army 
supplies. These were partly the products of tne country and 
pii^ly imported, the latter being paid for with the products of 
the country. The people did not avoid the necessity of pmrting 

28 
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their products by the device of iasiung paper money. Except 
what was borrowed and begged abroad, the whole cost of the war 
was paid by the thirteen states out of tiieir annual produce. 
Therefore it was a mjestion merely of how the contributions 
should be levied. Regular taxation is always better than confisca- 
tion, because it is more economical and OMause it conserves the 
public morals, the confidence of the citisens in their own govern- 
ment, and the respect of the world.” ^ 

The author quoted displays the customary inability of 
mm who are wise after ^e event to place himself in the 
circumstances which gave birth to the policy he decries. 
In the first place a proper respect for Uie intelligenoe and 
integrity of the men who guided the precarious fortunes of 
the new state thru the perilous period of the Revolution 
should indicate a premise that they must have exhausted 
other and more commendable alternatives before resorting 
to a device so pregnant widi social injustice. It is difficult 
to imagine the leaders of the day particularly men of the 
cast of Washington and Hamilton characterized by pro- 
nounced leanings toward aristocracy, of the best minds and 
most affluent estates, adopting a policy which would wipe 
out the obligation of the debtor and impoverish the creditor, 
a policy favored by the rabble and opposed by the wealthy 
and conservative particularly if taxation could save the day 
just as well. We must also remember that just taxation in 
those days meant chiefly a tax on consumption, a tax which 
is regressive in its incidence and would bear more heavily 
upon the lower orders than upon the higher. Adam Smith 
had raised his voice on behalf of taxation according to 
ability to pay, but much time intervened before his injunc- 
tion was accepted and applied. If a tax could have been 
levied and collected, a tax which was just according to the 
standards of justice in taxation then prevalent, it would 
have faUm much more lightly upon the shoulders of the 
leaders and the well to do who guided the destinies of the 
young republic. Every reason of justice and state fortified 
by self-interest would have dictated the use of some other 

*HbiBoe White, Monev and BaoMny, Sih Edition, pp. lOS-lOt. 
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method of raising necessary revmues. Thore are two other 
general methods of raising funds and it is a mattor of hisUny 
that both ohaust^. The most ecnnmanding intelli- 
genoe and most magnetic personality of the thirteen colo- 
nies spent practically all his time in Europe *l>^ging’ for 
loans with some measure of success but a measure that 
was entirely inadequate for the needs of his country. Bor- 
rowing at home was evra more alxMrtive. A few heroic fig- 
ures ^aced their fortunes upon the altar of liberty. Their 
self-immolation fell short of the nation’s requirements. 

The story of the efforts of the Republic to finance itself 
thru taxation is pathetic. The colonists were by no means 
united in their struggle. The opposition to England by no 
means permeated the breasts of all Americans like a holy 
flame. I^obably one half of the population was either ac- 
tively opposed to the purpose and method of the Revolu- 
tion or were entirely passive. Certainly that half was not 
likely to acquiesce in the ^ercise of that sovereign power 
by the new nation which would separate them from part 
of their incomes for the purpose of supporting a cause to 
which they were opposed or in which, at best, they had no 
interest. To some of the others whose patriotism had been 
audible, if not active, it was a distinct shock to find the Con- 
gress of the thirteen colonies attempting to commit the 
same sin which provoked their wrath against England. 
Their honored shibboleth had been '*No taxation without 
representation.” The last two words were an opportunist 
gesture. They constituted a plausible pretext. As a matter 
of tolerably well established faet, they were not interested 
in taxation either with or without reinres^tation. The 
colonists were intense individualists. They wanted a gov- 
ernment which would let them alone. The atmosphere of 
the frontier bred a spirit of self-reliance, an initiative and 
an ability to solve their own problems which emancipated 
them from the need of an organized government. They were 
willing to concede the necessity tar such govenmeit for 
certain elementary purposes su^ as protection against the 
Indians and the aggressions of foreign powers and the ad- 
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miiustratkm of sudi justioe as tlie individiud himaelf oouU 
not provide. But beyond that the leas government the bet- 
ter. The philoeopby of social respon^Oity, of orgaiuaed 
obligatmn, of delib^te collective control uid consequent 
duty to fumiah suppmi; had not yet penetrated their o(Hi- 
sciences or won acceptance. Why should they pay taxes? 
For whom should they fumidt their goods? '^ey coul<| 
take care of themselves and th^ hoped others wouU do die 
same, but if they could not there was no clear categorical 
impa*ative calling upon them to contribute of their own 
substance. 

Furthermore, there was no dear affinity between the gov- 
ernment and the people. There was but limited identity of 
interest and responsibility between the government on the 
one hand and the people on the other. The government was 
a distinct, unrelat^ entity. If it represented any interests, 
they were those of the governing classes, the aristocratic 
high hats of Boston, the great land holders of the Hudson, 
the wealthy merchants of New York and Philadelphia and 
the lordly landed proprietors of the South. In no sense was 
a tax considered a payment made for a service. The service 
was not in evidence or so attenuated by division or taken 
for granted that no esteem attached to it. 

It is not to be expected that a tax under sudi circum- 
stances would be very fruitful And such indeed was the 
case. 

It is of course possible to rant and rave about a govern- 
ment breaking faith with its people, about undermining 
the sanctity of obligations, about impoverishing widows and 
orphans, and one may grant that all this is true. But when 
everything else has bem Uied and has failed and the gov> 
emment is confronted with the problem of sdf-preservation, 
it is very likely Ibat considerations of bcmor, futh and jus- 
tice will be tossed to the four winds and those measiuw 
embraced which will tend to retain the vital qpark of life. 
This is precisely what the govomment of the thirteen 
colonies did and we find it difficult to blame ^em. 

One otho* instance of justifiable, deliberate dejveciation 
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has taken place mudb mrae recently and in the memories 
of most of us is still fresh. The most remarkable experience 
in post war inflation is that of Gmnany. There have been 
countries where depreciation apivoadied the ultimate xero 
much more closely than in Germany. .There have been 
countries in which the pa’iod of disturbance was more i»o- 
tracted and in viiich ^e harddiips may have been much 
more serious. The case of Germany is noteworthy because 
she dropped from ha* high estate with such precipitous 
rapidity, because many individuals in other countries suf- 
fered, because the attention of the civilized world was fo- 
cused upon this phenomenon and finally because it led to a 
most unusual experiment in international receivership. 

Much has been said about the motives which were re- 
puted to have actuated the leaders of post war Germany. 
It has been variously urged that it was a deliberate bid for 
sympathy, in order to escape the exacting penalties of the 
Versailles Treaty, that it was a case of financial hara kiri 
in order to prevent fulfillment of the terms of the peace 
treaty, that it was a deliberate plot of the industrialists to 
eliminate the middle classes and secure domination over 
the workm, that it was an astute attempt on the part of 
Germany to fleece guileless investors in foreign countries 
who had confidence in the recovery of the German mark 
and demonstrated that confidence by investment and that 
the funds so obtained would enable Germany to pay her 
reparations bill to the Allies. This simply suggests some of 
the least absurd theories whidi circulated in this and other 
countries. 

All of these phantasies presuppose on the part of German 
statesmen a cold calculation and a possession of power 
>diich must, at least to them, be very flattering. In the years 
immediately following the armistice Germany stands be- 
fore the world a thoroughly discredited nation. philos- 
ophy of expansion had be^ repudiated, her methc^ ex- 
ecrated and her ruling house ex^. Her soldiers returned, 
discouraged md exhausted. M(N*al restraint was loosed. The 
discipline which generations of paternalism had infused 
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into their spirit now disappeared. Tlie poison of Bolshevism 
flowing unrestrained from the East permeated the land. A 
weak and uncertain government' exercised such power as it 
dared. Who would pay taxes to such a govamnent? Who 
would lend it funds, particularly when the prospects of re- 
payment were so indefinite? Public opinion in othar parts 
of the world would not tolerate as yet advances to a recent 
enemy. Germany had lost her colonies, Alsace and Lorraine. 
The Vineland was occupied by hostile troops. Reparations 
confronted her like a dread spectre. Inability to comply with 
the insistent demands of the Allies would mean a closer 
approach to national extinction. There was nothing to do 
but give the printer the word which would send the mark 
to its ignominious doom. 

In these two cases we can present a plausible defense for 
a practice which under other circumstances is indefensible. 
Even here opinion is divided. We have taken these up at 
some length in order to eliminate them from the considera- 
tion of other monetary excesses for which fewer if any ex- 
tenuating circumstances can be pleaded. 

We do not wish to appear arbitrary in our classification 
or condemn conduct whose motives we are not competent 
to weigh. We have so far considered two cases where a gap 
appeared between revenue and expenditure, where the ex- 
penditure was unavoidable and the necessary revenue un- 
obtainable otherwise than thru the issue of fiat money. With 
very few exceptions practically all the currency orgies which 
took place after the war and some which have not yet * run 
their course are attributable to the fiscal embarrassment of 
governments. 

In appraising motives we must determine not only if the 
expenditures were as a whole reasonable but also whether 
the budgetary deficits might not have been met in some 
otiier way than thru a resort to the issue of paper money. 
Hiis problem does not 3 rield an easy solution, since we are 
compelled to draw the line between the diffidence of the 
politician, solicitous frw his tenure of office, and the recal- 

'Latter part of 1996. 
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dtranoe of the tax paying electo^te. To the extoat that 
it is due to the exoesave regard of the office holder f<Mr his 
own political health and fortunes, we may regard it as 
avoidable and charge the guilt to Ihe statesmen and near 
statesmen who have brought about the resort to increased 
currency issues. The politician presents to the student a 
peculiar duuracter complex. He must depend upon the favw 
of the majority of votoe for his position. This calls not so 
much for pomtive as for ne^tive qualites. It is not the man 
who takes determined sides on every question who retains 
his office the longest. In fact it is to his interest to refrain 
from taking sides as long as possible. This necessity arises 
from a peculiarity of human nature. It is much easier for 
men to forget favors than injuries. Disappointments are 
nourished in the human breast whereas satisfactions leave 
their dim impressions and pass on. If gratitude there is, it 
is of the most ephemeral sort. For the public man it is safe 
to take a positive attitude only on questions where the en- 
tire crowd is with him. If public opinion is evenly divided 
and he essays the role of leadership, he will it is true gratify 
one half the voters but the otho* half will be antagonized. 
He may be a man of exceptional capacity and while in of- 
fice may render valuable service to his constituents, but woe 
be to him if he has offended too many sacred prejudices or 
disappointed too many applicants for favors. The politician 
therefore is a product of evolution. In the struggle for 
existence nature has favored those who have been able to 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. The candidate for 
office therefore has devdoped a set of “opinions" of chame- 
leon-like character. It is not unusual in these days to find a 
speaks seeking office preaching doctrine sweet to the Drsrs 
in one community whereas two days later in a community 
whose pulse he has carefu% ascertained ahead of time he 
advocates modification or anything dse which may appeal 
to his audimce. He is simpfy acting on the principle of 
offending the least numbtf. Obviously tha« is a lu^t on 
the length of time during which a man may remain in public 
office. It will be impossiUe fw him during a period of years 
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to ovoid deonons whidt alraiftte aome votes, votes viik^ 
remaia sliaiated. A man starts in publio life wi^ a certain 
fund of ‘^availabili^* for d&>e. Xs his posiUon on the hum- 
ing questuHos of the day becomes known inroads are made 
on poUmtial vote getting energy until the time comes 
when he can no knigv sucoessfuUy stand fw ofltoe. This 
kink in the psycholo^ of the votn* has given to the politics 
of republics a definite color. Whmi a can^date’s availabilily 
is weii^ed it is not his poeitive' qualities whidh are thrown 
on the scale but rather his ''defects.** What have the votm 
against this man and what can the other party disclose 
against him? It is thoefore not imusual to find some color- 
less personality serving as a successful candidate for office 
while a much more capable man is set aside because he has 
opposed the woman suffrage amendment or voted for the 
Volstead Act. James Bryce notes this same fact in discussing 
the character of imsidential candidates. Men vho have al- 
ready achieved greatness rardy are selected tot this candi- 
dacy by either major party. 

Now let us see what relation all this has to the question 
of currency inflation and budgetary deficits. No man is fond 
of paying taxes. A tax in its very nature is a coercive act of 
govamment. It is defined as a compulsory exaction. No leg- 
islator therefore will vote for higher taxes if there is any 
possible way of avoiding it. Whatever may be said therefore 
of the soundness of paying for emergencies such as war at 
the time they occur, the politician may be said to have a 
constitutional inaptitude for taking the measures necessary 
to effect payment. A higher tax rate would bear down 
heavily on nuuiy of his constituents. The candidate who 
diahhes his offiM will defer the burdm as long as possible. 
It is of no avail to point out to him that a war is not fought 
with monsy but with goods and aaviees idtkh the present 
genoration then and there must supply. It cannot possibly 
be paid fnnn the production of a future period. Battles are 
not won with guns which the grandatms of tiie participating 
soldiers are going to make. In spite of the inexorable logic 
of this fact the wise legadator will always postpone &e 
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burden. We are not blaming him. We are nmpty analyaing 
his position and the forces which dictate his conduct. 

Some’ day of course, we may attain that delightfid mil- 
lennium where a public will insist upon paying costs when 
they are incurred. lYogress in this direction will d^)«id 
upon the proper education of the tax i>aying public. It re- 
quires the development of a distinct social conscience, a 
sense of eonmumal responnbility which will induce man to 
bear the burden of taxation as a necessary duty to be paid 
in the same fashion and for the same reason ^at he pa 3 rB 
the grocer, the landlord, and the physician. As a general rule 
the Anglo-Saxons have made the greatest strides in this 
direction. The Englishman and the American bear a burden 
of taxation which is beyond the bounds of possibility in 
France, Spain or Italy. Their sense of social duty is far more 
highly developed than that of the Latin and is expressed in 
their willingness to pay a much heavier tax in proportion 
to their income. 

It is this difference in the willingness of peoples to ac- 
quiesce in the demands which governments may make on 
their purses, which is likely to color our judgment when we 
attempt to weigh the responsibility for the hopeless finan- 
cial impasse in which French finance floundered up to the 
middle of 1926. 

This difference is well illustrated by the ratio of tax re- 
ceipts to net expenditures of the principal belligerents.* 


United States 36 j0% 

Great Britain 30.1% 

IVance 17.0% 

Italy 14.9% 

Germany 11.7% 


We have a host of countries who during the war and after- 
ward resorted directly or indirectly to the jxinting press to 
meet expenditures which revenues were incapable of meet- 
ing. It was thru a ddibwate exercise of sovoeign power that 
this increase in currency took {dace. We compare these 

'Gottlieb, L. R. The Quarterhr Jounal of Eemomioa^ yoL XXXIV, 
No. 1, p. 494. 
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reocHrds with our own and tend to oriticiie them in the light 
of nhat we aooomplished. The cituations are not oompar- 
able. There is no common denominator and the search fat 
one is futile. We are not wi^g to say that the resort to 
inflation might have been avoided because we avoided it.* 
On the otiier hand, we are not competent to say that it was 
inevitable or that these nations might have put their houses 
in <nder soono* than they did. France has been offered mudi 
gratuitous advice during the past few years by critics who 
knew exactly what was necessary if only France would do it. 

The best we can do is to call these border line cases rest- 
ing in a twilight sone between the inevitable and the un- 
necessary. In the human nature of economics they afford us 
valuable lessons. 


* Speaking relatively. 



CHAPTER V . 

PMmre of ChuMi m a Cauie of Iiiflatioii--^Earty Ameriim Coloniea— 
Pmr Money and The Cooetituticmal Aasembly— Attempte to Reaort to 
BiliB of Credit after the BdyQltttio&— The Oieenbaek Moyement^The 
P r e s e nt Situation. 

Akothbb okuse which in the past has often iwovoked the 
interference of the govemmoit with the medium of ex- 
<diange has been the pressure of classes for rdief from bur- 
dens. The financial history of America is rich with the evi- 
dence of su(^ pressure upon our l^idatures. The original 
rin was committed by Massachusetts in 1G90 after the dis- 
astrous termination of a trip undra the leaderdiip of Sir 
William Phipps, the object of which was the capture of 
Quebec. Like France and Germany more recently, the gov- 
ernment seemed confident not only of the success of the 
expedition but also entertained the fotad hope that the loot 
would be sufficient to pay the costs of the journey.^ 

The returning soldiers were naturally disgruntled ov^ 
the outcome of the crusade and w^ in no mcxxl to tol^ate 
a postponement of their pay to some indefinite date in the 
future. The General Ck>urt had attempted to fioat a loan to 
be redeemed by the expected plunder from Quebec, but the 
hardheaded investors of the Ftavince entertained entirely 
different ideas concerning the present value of the i»rospec- 
tive collateral still held by the iVenchmen in Quebec. The 
loan was not negotiated 

Finding the importunities of the returned soldiers not 
only embarrassing buj; possibly dangerous, the General 
Court authorised the issue of bills of crecBt not «roeeding 
sevm thousand pounds. We are interested at iwesent par- 
ticularly in motives and we extract the fdlowing from the 
order of the Genwal Court. 

'DsviB, Andraw MeFulaad, ed. yoeto rtHoHmig to tho eorrmeif of tite 
itattodnuoUt Ban, 168S-17aO. Boatcm, 190% p- & 
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**. . . wHlwl considering the present poverty and anlsmities of 
the eoontiy and (throng scareity-of money) the want of an 
adequate measure of Commere^ whereby they are disadvantaged 
in making present payment as desired.*** 

This subtle narootie was the precise rmnedy for their fiscal 
ailments and was hailed by fbe colonists with tiie same un- 
alloyed ddicht that the thirsty traveller shows wh«i he 
stumbles upon an oasis. 

‘* * What is the use of Coyned Silver? but to furnish a man with 
Credit, that he may obtain from his Neighbours diose Com- 
modities, which he hath occasion for? The Country in General 
Court, have Recognised or Acknowledged, a Debt of so many 
thousand pounds unto them that have been the servants of the 
Publick. . . . Now the Conveniences which the servants of the 
Publick, have had fay them, have honestly paid the Countries 
Debts; and what could coyned Silver have done more?" * 

"The Debitor Party (I am ashamed to mention it) being the 
prevailing Party in all our Depreciating-Paper-Money Colonies, 
do wickedly endeavor to delude the unthinking Multitude, by 
persuading them, that all Endeavours of the Govemour, or Pro- 
posals and Schemes of private Societies, to introduce a Silver 
Medium, or a Credit upon a Silver Bottom, to prevent the honest 
and industrious Creditor from being defrauded; are Impositions 
upon the Liberty and Property of the People." * 

"The Parties in Massachusetts Bay at present, are not the 
Loyal and Jacobite, the Governor and the Country, Whig and 
Tory, or any religious sectary denominations, but the Debtors 
and the Creditors. Hie Debtor side has had the ascendant ever 
since anno 1741 to the almost utter ruin of the country." * 
Rhode Island 

"for some years past the opposite parties are, they who are 
agunst multiplying a falladous fraudulent paper currency, and 
they who encourage it for private iniquitous ends." * 

*‘Our Paper Money Colonies have carried the Iniquity still 

* AhL Quoted by Dmris, pp. 10 and 11 from Maawdiueetle Cowt Bee- 
oids. Vol. 0, pp. 170,171, under date ci Dee. 10. 

*Ibid. QuotM fay Davis, p. 14, from a letter to Bthha Hutdimson, Esq- 
Boeton. 1001. 

*A DUeomm Ctmeenmatke Cwrtmeiu of ike Bnti$k Ptcmiaiiotu m 
Ameriett, ete, fay Wiffiam uourises, reprinted in Eeonmnio Studies, pub- 
lulled for Amenosn Eeooomie Amooation. 1807, p. 908. 

'Dougfaus: Semmartf of ike BritUk BetuemenU, I, p. 838. 

*Aid,n, p.88. 
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further; tEe Popular or DemoeratidcPart of the Constitution are 
generally in Debt, and by their too great Weight or Influence in 
Elections, have made a depreciating Currency, a Tender for Con- 
tracts done many Years before; that is, t}i^ impose upon the 
Creditor side in private Conti’acts, which the most Des^tick 
Powers never assumed. An Instance of a still further arbitrary 
Proceeding in relation to Paper Money was an Act of Assembly 
in New Jersey A. 1723,. whereby Executions for Debts were 
stayed until Paper Money should be issued. 

“The Mystery of the infatuation of our Colonies running 
Headlong into a depreciating Paper Currency may be this: In 
many of our Plantations of late Years, by bad Management and 
Extravagancira, the Majority of the People are become Debtors, 
hence their Elected Representation in the Legislature have a 
great Chance to be generally of Debtor Side; or in other Words, 
the Representatives being generally Freeholders, and many of 
them much in Debt: by large Emissions their Lands rise in De- 
nomination Value while their Debts become really less, and the 
Creditor is defrauded in Part of his Debt. Thus our Colonies have 
defrauded more in a few Years, than bad Administrations in 
Europe have formerly done in some Centuries.” '' 

Douglass makes very acute observations on the effects of 
inflation. The advocates of inflation attempting to persuade 
the home government from interference in the 'emission of 
paper currency by the Colonies ai|;ue that it is in the in- 
terest of England to permit this since the silver in the col- 
onies is exported and usually goes to England thereby en- 
couraging English exports and increasing the supply of the 
precious metal at home. This apparent gain to the mother 
country must likewise be the loss of the Colonies. He noticed 
also that wages and salwies changed less rapidly than 
general prices and that the worker bore the loss. He appre- 
ciated that the value of money depended upon supply and 
demand and that the total v^ue of the medium is by no 
means enhanced by additional emissions.' 

The pressure of classes for cheap money continues after 
the Revolution. One of the objects of Shays and his tatter- 
demalion hosts was an abundant supply of l^al tender cur- 
rency which would ^nancipate them all frenn the bondage 

^William DougUtn, op. eft., pp. 330^21. ^IbUL pp. SaaSSe. 
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of (kbt. Duripg diftt periloiu iateiregnuia the institutioii of 
IHivate iMTopery trembled befcMre the aqualls and tempests of 
the ignorant but audible desires of the bankrupt and the 
poor. General Knox in writing to Washington in the fall of 
1786 comments stiikingly on ^e qiread of a spirit which to- 
day we would call ‘Imlshevism.** 

“In a word they are determined to annihilate all debts public 
and private and have agrarian laws, which are easily effected W 
means of unfunded paper money which shall be a tender in all 
eases whatever.*’* 

In spite of the disastrous experience of the colonies with 
bills of credit and the sad state to which the continentals 
had fallen the Constitutional Convention did not lack 
staunch supporters of paper money. The matter of endowing 
the federal government with the power to issue bills of 
credit is of particular interest to us. Two proposab were 
laid before the convention, one by Randolph and the other 
by Pinckney. Randolph omitted any mention of coinage 
while Pinckney included the power of coinage.** The matter 
was referred to a committee which submitted a draft of Ar- 
ticle VII the pertinent part of which is as follows: Art. VII, 
Sec. 1. “The legislature of the United States shall have the 
power 

8) To borrow money and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States. 

Art. XIII. “No State, without the consent of the I.iegislature of 
the United States, shall emit bills of credit, or make anything 
but specie a tender in payment of debts,’’ 

A debate then followed concerning the wisdom of leaving 
the government in possession of the power to issue paper 
money as the above quoted clause clearly does, or striking 
that part of the clause out without making any mention of 
the matter of paper money or inserting a positive prohibi- 
tion against the issue of notes, ^wo reasons finally deta*- 

'Qnoted bjr James M. Beck. The ConHittiUon of the United Statee, p. 47. 
•lOiot’e Debates, I, p. 143. 
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noined a seleetkm of the nuddle eoum. The first eonsvted of 
the feeling that futuio cUffieulties eoold not be foresem 
and it would be foofliaidy to dose the door absolutely 
against the emission of bills ainoe srane o<mtin^ioy mifl^t 
arise where they would be necessary. As Bfir. Mason of Vir- 
ginia ex{Hossed it, 

“Though he had a mortal hatred to papor moi^, yet, as he 
could not foresee all emergencies, he was unwilling to tie the 
hands of the legislature. He observed that ^e late war could not 
have been carried on, had such a prohilntion existed."^ 

The second reason was the fear that the indusion of a 
positive prohibition might alienate the support of classes 
which would be necessary in the campaign fot the adoption 
of the constitution. Presumably they had in mind the recent 
violent demonstrations of Shays and his followers, the mob- 
bing of a New Hampshire l^pslature which had refused to 
pass a legal tender bill and the wholesale repudiation of 
debts in Rhode Island, that temperamental terror of the 
confederation. 

Mr. Mercer who confessed himself a moderate friend of 
paper money was willing under the circmnstances to omit 
the provision for bills of credit but thought it unwise to in- 
clude a specific denial 

“It was impolitic, also, to excite to opposition of all those who 
were friends to paper money. The people of prop^y would be 
sure to be on the side of the plan, and it was impolitic to purchase 
their further attachment with the loss of the opposite class of 
citisens.” 

The original Article XIII ]weviousbr quoted left the dopr 
open, to the issue of bills of credit by the states, jHOvided 
they first secured the consent of the federal legislature. The 
dread of paper mon^ was so gmieral howevo* at least among 
the reiwesentatives vriio were then deliberating that the 
g^t majority speedily voted to inomrporate an absolute de- 
nial of the powe* to emit bills of credit rathe* than a condi- 

^SUiot’$ Debatet, V, p. 484. "/dm. 
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tk»Ml denial and it waa unanimma^ decided to prol^bR 
of the states to make aiqrthi^ but q)eeie a tender 
in paymmt of d^ts. In qute of &e genei^ fading we 
find 1^. Gorham of Maasanhuiietta e xp re s si ng himself as 
foUowi^ 

'the DurpoM would be as well secured by the movision of article 
13, which makes the consent of the general legislatuie necessaiy; 
and that, in that mode, no opposition would M excited; whereas, 
an absolute prohibition of paper money wodd rouse the most 
desperate opposition from its partisans.*'** 

Cotain facts must be taken into oonsidwation in weid*- 
ing the impOTtance of these sentiments. It is wdl to remem- 
ber that the right of suffra^ at this time was restricted to 
the ivoperty holding classes and that the "common people" 
actually had little voice in the decisions which effected 
them. The convention consisted primarily of men who were 
the "best minds'* and who incidentally had considerable 
property interests. The desire to protect these and to take 
effective protective measures against such menaces as that 
represented by Shays' uprising constituted compelling mo- 
tives for the convocation of an assembly for the purpose of 
effecting a closer union. The delegates who met were there- 
fore not representative in the modem sense. They spoke for 
and on behalf of the bett^ classes. It is significant that even 
among men of this diaracter we find a desire to conciliate 
the cheap money partisans. It reflects rather strikingly the 
power of the latter and the fear which they had inspired. 
Speaking of the adoption of the Constitution, James M. 
Bryce voices the same idea. 

‘^Had tile deeinan been left to what is now called the voice of 
the people,' tiiat is, to the mass of the citisens all over the coun- 
try, voting at the polls, the voice of the people would probably 
have pronounced against the Constitution. . . . The counsels of 
the ense prevtifed over the prepoes essi wis of the multitude." ** 

•BKol't DtbaiM.V. p. 484. 

**Tke Anuuiem Commonwealtk, Revised ediUoa, MsemiHen ComiMiur, 
New Yoek, ISIS, Vd. I, p. 38. 
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The ghost of a paper flood was by no means permanently 
laid. Missouri made a ratiier clumsy effort to evade the 
application of the constitutional prohibition against the 
issue of notes in 1821. It issued loan certiflcates signed by 
state officials and made them payable for public dues and 
receivable by public creditors. The supreme Court passed 
upon this in (>aig v. Missouri (4 Pet. 425), and held that 
the State of Missouri could not issue these “certificates of 
indebtedness.” The court in ^plaining the existence of the 
clause in the Constitution said: 

“Such a medium (bills of credit) has been always liable to 
considerable fluctuation. Its value is continually chanpng, and 
these changes, often great and sudden, expose individuals to 
immense loss, are the sources of ruinous speculations, and destroy 
all confidence between man and man. To cut up this mischief by 
the roots, a mischief which was felt through the United States, 
and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of all, the 
people declared in their Constitution that no State shall emit 
bills of credit. If the prohibition means anything, if the words 
are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any 
paper medium by a State government for the purpose of common 
circulation.” 

The good hard headed common sense of Marshall speaks 
in this decision. His cmreful regard for the consequences and 
his solicitude for the strength of the central govm'nment 
not shared by his immediate successor. 

In 1820 the State of Kentucky chartered the Bank of the 
G>mmonwealth of Kentucky. I^e stock was owned by the 
state, the oflScers were elects by the State legislature and 
their salaries paid by the same b^y. The notes of the bank 
were to be loaned on Ibe security of mortgages to enable 
meriUnious private pmaons to pay their “just and honest 
debts.” Like the notes of the State of Missouri they could 
be used in the payment of taxes and other public dues. Were 
these notes bills of o^t withm the meaning of the Consti- 
tutmn? The Supreme Court was requested to answer the 
question in the case of Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky (11 
Pet. 318). The case reached the court in 1834. Befmo it 
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could be decided Mardiall was taken ill and died Jaekacm 
appointed Tawney as his miccesamr and at the same time 
appointed five other associate justices, all Democrats. It is 
needless to say that the State of Kentucky had acted en- 
tirely within its rights. This pernicious principte was sus- 
tained in later cases, (Curran v. ArkmiBaa, 15 How. 318) 
(Danrington v. Bank of Albama, 13 How. 16). 

Hiis force straining to alter the real status of the debtor 
runs through our entire history, like a sinister yellow thread. 
Much of the opposition to the First and S^nd United 
States bank was founded upon the restrictions which those 
institutions placed upon the reckless and extravagant 
methods of wildcat banks. The citizens of the hinterland 
experienced greater difiiculty in securing acconunodation 
and found the pinch of debt more painful. With the scut- 
tling of the Second United States Bank the lid was off and 
currency chaos ruled in the greater part of the country. 

We will not review the experiences of the Civil War. The 
facts are well known. 

Early efforts after the Civil War to undo the effects of 
the issue of the greenbacks resulted in the passage of the 
act of April 12, 1866, which provided for the gradual re- 
tirement of the currency issued under the stress of the war. 
The representatives had voted without ascertaining the 
pulse of their constituents who still nourished the fatuous 
delusion that an ample supply of money and prosperity 
were causally inseparate. In February of 1868 the act men- 
tioned above was suspended. 

This, however, was simply pressure of a nq^ative sort. 
Its purpose was to jnevent the reduction of the currency al- 
ready outstanding and as food for the greenbackers was not 
sufficiently nourishing. The crisis of 1873 and the period of 
depression which followed provided the stimulus which 
turned the attention of men to the formation of a national 
gremiback party. At a preliminary conference late in 1874 
it was d^ided thid; many disgruntled elemoits could be 
attracted to a bann^ for dieap money. The conference an- 
nounced that the "solution of the mon^ Question more 
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deeply affects the matoial interests of the people than any 
otho* qudstiona in iasue bdbre the people/' ^t the national 
debt flhould be paid in greonbacka and that bonds bearing 
a low rate of interest should be issued together with l^al 
toidw current^, the two to be hredy* interconvwttble.^* 
Rep^ntatives from most of the states attended the con- 
ventum and the party was known as the Greenback party. 
The following year ^is party joined forces with a labor 
group whose objects were closely related to that of the 
Greenback party. The cohvmition held in 1876 was fairly 
representative and contained not onty farmm and working- 
men but merchants, lawyers and journalists. Their plat- 
form is significant in that it urged the expansion of the me- 
dium of exchange to relieve industrial d^ression by raising 
the general level of prices. Specifically it called for the 
repeal of the specie resumption act and the maintenance of 
the greenbacks in circulation. With little organization and 
few funds it polled about 100,000 votes in the national elec- 
tions of 1876.*‘ 

The labor dement had so far not been an important fac- 
tor in the Greenback pmty but aft^ the great disastrous 
strikes of 1877, the leaders of labor looked about for an in- 
strument through which they could roister their protests. 
In Septmber of 1877 a workingmen's state convention 
meeting in Columbus organized the National Party with a 
platform that was almost identical with that of the Green- 
back Party. It omitted the intmconvertible bond feature but 
demanded the retention of the greenbacks without any con- 
traction, the substitution of l^d teadw notes for national 
bank notes and the re-opening of the mints to the free coin- 
age of silvw. This Greenback Labor party made substantial 
gains in the state elections, in Ohio wet 17,000; New York, 
20,000; Penneyhrania almost 53,000; while in some of the 
western states it polled as much as fifteen per cent of the 
total vote. In the oongresdmial dection of 1878 the green- 

“HitUtry of Loboiir tho United Statee, Commom and AMoeiatM, 

p. 168. 

"Ibid, pp. 170>171. 
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back vote amounted to more than a mQlion, and fourteen 
rejveeentativee were amt to Congresa.** 

For the ne^ twraly five yean the medium of eadianip 
was the burning issue of American politics. The Demooratio 
party assumed the mantle of the Greenbabkem and de- 
manded the frae coinage of silver. An unusual cocomitanoe 
of circumstances accentuated the dktoess of the debton and 
added strength to their demands toe relief. This is a period 
in which three major circumstances conspire to brills about 
a fall in prices, the wont effects of which are felt by toe 
farmen and toe settlen of toe newly developed r^ons of 
toe west. The rapid occupation of new lands has the effect 
of increasing toe output of agricultural products at a rate 
more rapid than the growth of the demand for those prod- 
ucts and if other things had remained toe same, we might 
have expected a drop in prices of foodstuffs as a result of 
this single factor. Unfortunately other conditions at this 
time altered in such a way as to aggravate toe fall. We may 
consider our equation of exchange as cm equality between 
the amount of purchasing power offered at any time and 
the amount of goods for s^e. We have already called atten- 
tion to toe fact that the goods side was increasing due to 
toe rapid exploitation of toe rich agricultural lands of the 
west. On toe other side we find a decrease in the rate of 
production of gold and at the same time increased bidding 
for toe existing gold supply as a basis for currency. Gold 
production declines during this po’iod while many impor- 
tant nations abandon silver or bimetallism and found toetr 
curr«unes on gold. Throu^ some malicious destmy these 
fOTces seen to unite and impose toeir vicious effects upon 
the farmer of toe United States. The prices of his products 
shrink while toe real bunton of his debts mepands imd he 
finds himself clamped helplessly between toe upper jaw of 
declining returns and the lower jaw of inoeasing pasrments. 
He struggles desperately for a ronedy and feels that he has 
found it in the corruption of the standard of payment. It 
may be said for him that his empirical instincts in this case 
“Ibid., pp. MS-MS. 
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did not deceive him and that the re-opening of the mints to 
the free oomage of silvw would probably have improved his 
poeiUon although it may have ultimately impaired the 
equities of otho* groups and brought much mischief to the 
country. With the improvement in the position of the farmer 
which the opening of the present century brought and the 
long slow rise in prices, culminating in the rapid flight of 
the price level during the war, the issue of cheap n^oney dis- 
appema from the stage of American politics. It need not be 
supposed that it is dead. Only recently the senator of a 
western state proposed a measure compelling the Federal 
Reserve Banks to keep their interest charges within three 
per cent and to place funds at a rate of 5 per cent at the 
disposal of the farmer.** President Fitzwater of the Farm 
Labor Union comes out very bluntly with the statement: 

‘'The Farm Labor Union stands for cheap money and plenty 
of it.”** 


Another spokesman of the same class is Mr. Western 
Stmr representing the Farm Labor Party. He is opposed to 
all measures for {urice control only because he knows that 
the wrong party will obtain control and use this power to 
further oppress the downtrodden. Mr. Starr nourishes the 
belief that the deflation in 1920 and 1921 was the con- 
sequence of a gigantic conspiracy on the part of the creditor 
daisses to increase the equity behind their claims. 

“The law of supply and demand had been utterly abolished 
until the time came to spring the trap, and the word was passed. 
The prize was a 15 to 20 per cent scalp on $26,000,000^X10 of 
Government bonds— ^e equities in $80,000,000,000 of mortgaged 
homes and farms, the stoclm and bonds of $50,000,000,000 of cor- 
porate industrial, and public-utility plants, ^ daily wages of 
40,000,000 industrial workers, and me pr^uce of more than 
6,500,000 farms and ranches. It was a matter purely of credit 
control.”** 


**1116 United Statee Daily, Nov. 14, 1C97. p. 7. 

•Journal of the Amerieaa Baaken Aaeoeiatioa, Mi^, 1923, p. 734. 
•Ckd<faborouih Bill Hearings, p. 132. 
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In support of this thecny Mr. Starr fumisliea an iUustrn* 
tion provided during 1908 when he was campaigning in tlm 
State of Kansas. He was the guest of a German farmer 
whose good wife complained of the sudden drop in the price 
of hogs. On one Saturday they were offered five cents a 
pound and on the following Monday tiiey had difficulty in 
seciiring a bid of one and a half cents a pound. And she 
extends this query to her guest. 

“Tell me what made that; who did it 7“ 

Mr. Starr found the answer very simple. 

“The United States Steel Trust wanted to get control of its 
only competitor, the Tennessee Coal A Iron Co., and th^ began 
months before by drawing $125,000,000 of gold out of London 
reserves and bringing it over to the United States to protect their 
position and start the panic on the other side of the ocean. The 
panic started over there and came over here. That panic was the 
most thoroughly segregated in its entire environment and all its. 
circumstances of any that we have had: and we have had sixteen 
of them since we organized this Government: every one of tliem 
was caused by exactly the same cause that pulled the credit 
string on the trap. There was not a hog in America or a chicken 
or anything that could be offered for sale, nor a day’s labor that 
did not suffer in the same way, though, perhaps, not in the same 
proportion, all because of the private power of credit control.” " 

Another specious advocate with a pseudo-scientific pres- 
entation who speaks for class interests is Dr. George Shib- 
ley. The money power, the creditor class, have aimed con- 
stantly at deflation in order to increase (he real value of the 
debts due them and by the same token the burden upon the 
debtors. The business interests on the other hand have al- 
ways been interested in inflation and (he purpose of bo(h 
has been to rob the masses.’’ 

The Federal Reserve Board has been actuated by political 
motives in its regulation of (he discount rate. In 1922 and 
1924 opportune rises in the price level were obligingly pro- 
vided 1^ the Board in order to stimulate bu^ess and em- 
ploy the jobless and tiius make the retention of power by 
the party in control more certain.** 

'/Mi., p. U4. "Stabiliiatioa Hwifinaz, p. 36. 


'/Mi., p. 18. 
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Shibley in a brief refview of the oeaitral banks of Europe 
attempt8.to create the imivesskm that in almost evoy in- 
stance the C(»itiY>l of the bai^ rate had to be taken from 
the private bankm and vested in the govmunent, because 
of the unbridled selMiness and incompetence of the former. 
The doleful effects of the government’s failure to assume its 
responsibility in this country is described in the following 
language which also illuminates the sdmitific qualities of 
this witness. 

"But in the United States of America from the time of the 
founding of the Republic until the enactment of the Federal re- 
serve law in 1913, the control of tile bank rate was in the bankers. 
That bankers’ control wrought havoc b^ond words to describe. 
While the leading nations of Europe in close competition, in 
every way, were forced in self-defense to take the control of the 
bank rate from the bankers, in the United States, far removed 
from the danger of invasion, the bankers wrought havoc, being 
fully in control of both the Government and the bank rate nearly 
all of the time from 1844 to the election of 1912— the year of 
the people’s peaceful revolution.” ** 

At present we can afford to be amused by demagogic pat- 
ter of this sort, but a prolonged depression the incidence of 
whose distress fell upon any particular class would revive 
tile issue in all its pristine intensity. The above are some 
self-appointed tordi bearers ready to carry the holy flame. 

This whole question of class pressure for a change in the 
means of payment is possibly a problem for tiie social 
pathologist rathor than the economist.’* It is born of the 
desire of a class to secure a special advantage in the distri- 
bution of the economic income stream ot a favorable diange 
in the equities in existing property. Tliis pressure is a par- 
ticularly virile force in new communities whoe a young 
generation truculentbr resists the claims of {nrevious genera- 
tions expressed throuc^ thdr ddlits. While progress tends 
to modify this resentmmit, it is ever ixresent and is a living 

**Gol<UK»rou|di Bill Heanao, p. 91. 

*For a develqpmeiit of this Kte aee Jfonaff /njlaficm Ab the Visiled 
StaUEf Murray Sliipley Wfldmaii. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1905. 
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fact with which every stateaman must contend. Befcnre we 
rashly embark upon extravagant achonea of monetary re* 
form it were well that we be strictly sobor and appreciate 
Uie destructive power of this pressure. Let us not blithely 
open another Pandora’s box. 



CHAPTER VI 


DuintereBtad Attampta to Adiiava a CommendaUe fk)cial P ur pos e N o 
Attampta Sueaearful— Objacta Oanatal and Vague— Diviaion of Counaal. 

Stabiuzation’ is the third general occasion for govern- 
mental interference with the standard and constitutes the 
subject of this work. So far such attempts have been aca- 
demic and no government has yet tried deliberately to 
manipulate the standard for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
or business or mitigating industrial conflicts or for any other 
generally conunendable purpose. If we consider the many 
experiments, by which society through a method of trial and 
error has Anally adopted the gold standard as the standard 
which best discharges the functions of money, as deliberate 
attempts to secure stability, then we must except practi- 
cally the entire monetary experience of mankind from the 
above statement. This experience on the whole has been a 
crude inductive demonstration exceedingly slow in its inc^ 
tion and changes and exceedingly tardy and at times some- 
^at uncertain in the verdict which it elicited. There are 
deflnite reasons for the unsatisfactory state of our third 
type of interference. In the first place the object is broad 
and humanitarian and the benefits rather general and re- 
mote, and furthermore somewhat doubtful both of realizar 
tion and effect. Such is not the case when the government 
issues an order to the {ninter for the purpom of paying 
bills which could not be met in any other way. The end 
here is definite and certain. Thore is no doubt that the 
government will be able to anancipate itself, at least tem- 
porarily, from fiscal embaii*asBment. Since that is the end 
the exp^ent justifies itsdf immediate^. Likewise when 
debtors clamor for easy money, the benfits are direct, tan- 
gible and immediate. Nothing which has yet been said in 
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fftvor of a stable price levd has succeeded in provoking 
the intense emotional pressure Idt by a harassed finance 
ministo* as he reaches for the coitral bank or equalled the 
incubus of despair which drives the burdened debtor to 
clamw for relief. The dramatisation of the plight of the 
pocM* working woman deprived of a mmted increase in her 
savings by a depreciation of the standard is a one half of 
one per cent potion in comparison. 

Another reason why intervention on account of our third 
motive has nevo* occurred is that the doctors have not been 
able to agree on the precise method of intervention. When a 
yawning deficit confronts the Treasury and taxation and 
borrowing have yielded the limit, tha% is but a single final 
alternative and the pages of history need not he scanned or 
the opinions of scholara sought to discover it. When the 
debtor staggers under his load he need not consult the 
proceedings of learned societies or weigh the merits of a 
dozen different expedients for a delightful murotic is at 
hand if only the government will acquiesce. His job there- 
fore is to induce that government to acquiesce. Here 
we have two clear cut objectives with very definite 
means of realizing them and there need be no division of 
counsels. 

What a contrast the problem of stabilization presents! 
Jevons advocated the use of two metals in a given ratio and 
argued that if gold and silver were used the fluctuations of 
one would tend to counteract the movements of the other.* 
Bimetallism received more political support and came 
nearer to receiving a real trial than any of the other pro- 
posals which we are about to mention. Ibe subject has been 
profusely discussed and it is not our purpose here to revive 
a buried tssue.* Professor Marshall suggested union of the 
two metals in a given ratio in the same coin, so that it would 
be impossible for one metal to drive the other out of eireula- 

* Iiumtigotiom in Cumnou and Finanee, London, Maeniillnn, MSI, vp. 
331-333. 

*8m Hittery of BimoiaUum tn the VnUed SlaUt, J. Lnimnon LnusUin, 
4th edition, 18S7; BuneUdUtm m Europe, E. Atkinion, Ex. Doe., 34, 50th 
CoograH, let SeHion, 1887. 
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tion.* Hie same economist, togetha with a committee of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
proposed a tabular standard in effect whereby contracts 
could be made on an index number basis.* This idea is ap- 
plied by Fishw in the Rand Kard» Co. stabilized debenture 
bonds so that the inta^st paid each year and the amount 
with which the bonds are redeemed depends upon an index 
number.* Fisher suggests that the coinage of gold be 
stopped and that the monetary units be redeemed in 
amounts of gold which will be made to vary in such a way 
that the purchasing power of money will remain constant.* 
Wicksell and Cassel insist that stability may be attained by 
simply regulating the central bank rate.'' John Maynard 
Keynes has similar faith in the efficacy of the discount rate 
as a corrective or preventative of fluctuations.* The Genoa 
Conference pinned its faith to international co-operation in 
the control of the demand for gold.* Hawtrey advocates a 
universalized gold exchange standard which must also de- 
pend upon the co-operation of other nations for its success.'* 
Lehfeldt would have the world unite to acquire common 
possession of all the gold mines in the world in order to 
control the supply of gold.” Carl Snyder would co-ordinate 
the demand for gold and limit the amount of gold which 
would be eligible to serve as reserves in accordance with 
the state of the price level. The chief thing which these 
plans have in common is their lack of agreement with each 

’ F. Y. Edgeworth, ThoughU an Monetary Reform, Economic Journal, 
September, 1805, p. 448. 

^Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890, 
p. 488. 

'Stabilisation Hearinm, pp. 58-61. 

'Irving Fisher, Stai^Skng the Dollar, Macmillan, New York, 1920, p. 104. 

'Knut Wicksell, The I^vence of the Rate of Interest on Prices, The 
Economic Journal, Vol. XVII, p. 213; Gustav Cassel, Das Stahilisieurungs 
Problem, G. A. Gloeckner, Leipsig, 1(M, p. 44. 

* J. M. Keynes, Monetary Reform, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1024, p. 205. 

* Federal Reserve Biilletin, June, 1022^ pp. 67S679. 

•Hawtrey R. G., Monetary Reconetruetton, Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, im, pp. 61-62. 

•Stabilisation Hearings, pp. 1046-1049. 

-Call Snydo*, The StabiSaalion of QM; A PUm, American Economic 
Beview, 1083, pp. 838-888. 
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other. However this disparity is more apparent than real 
and in order to do full justice to eiudi one we shall let them 
tell their stories in their own words so far as our purpose 
requires and our space permits. 




PART II 

STABILIZATION PLANS 




CHAPTER VII 


The Stabilised Dollar of Irving Fisher— Early Reception of the Plan- 
Course of the Movement Up to 1920-1021. 

No man has done so much to stimulate thinking and dis- 
cussion on the general subject of price levels, their evils 
and possible cure as Professor Irving Fisher. Were it not for 
Fisher many people who now speak familiarly of such things 
as index numbers and inflation and deflation would be 
utterly ignorant of price theory and price problems except 
in the most superficial sense. His efforts have provided a 
popular education in monetary theory to thousands. Even 
his opponents owe him a debt because his thorough prepa- 
ration of the ground has made their own positions more 
comprehensible. Furthermore, his efforts have been inspired 
by a singular highinindedness, by a sympathetic social 
solicitude and by an extraordinary unselfishness. There has 
been such a complete absence of all attempts to exploit a 
case for self-promotion, such a freedom from the taint of 
advocacy for group advantage, that Fisher is assured an 
abiding place on the tabuhe of history as a sincere advocate 
of a great cause. Although opposed to his proposals we 
yield to none in our admiration for the man, for his methods 
and for his motives. 

For the plan which Fisher advances he refuses, with char- 
acteristic generosity, to take credit. He grants, for instance, 
that he was directly anticipated by at least three writers, 
Aneurin Williams in 1892,’ J. Allen Smith in 1896,* and by 
D. J. Tinnes in 1896.* Fisher's own statement of the plim 
made its appearance as a chapter in his book “The Purchas- 
ing Power of Money’ published in 1911. Active discussion of. 

*A "’Fixed Value o/ BvUion” SUmdmi^ Economie Journal, London, June, 
1802. pp. 280-289. 

MulUpU Money Siandardf The Annala of the American Academy of 
Political and Social 8cienc<*. Maivh, 1890. pp. 1-60. 

* An Ideal Measure of Value, The Adrian Guardian, Nov. 16, 1806. 

00 
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the plan was precipitated by a report on the cost of living 
made by him to the Congreas of Chambers of Commerce in 
Boston, September, 1012, which was printed in the Inde- 
pendent, September, 1912.* The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle was among the first to align itself with the oppo- 
sition. In a satiric editorial * it ridicules some of the didms 
of the plan, is skeptical about the quantity theory and be- 
lieves that rising prices are the result of scarcity of goods 
as well as increased production of gold. It does not believe 
that the necessary international cooperation could be 
realized or that a single nation could successfully sustain 
the plan.* It also claims that Fisher is sacrificing the utility 
of gold as a standard of value.' The treatment on the whole 
is hostile and shows some misund^tanding of the plan, e.g., 
it does not seem to comprehend the difference between a 
general price level and particular prices.* The editor does 
not think it possible for gold coins to circulate if they are 
redeemable in more gold than they contained since there 
would be a rush for redemption.* He also holds that the 
seigniorage profits would be coined and this would destroy 
the effectiveness of the plan; that a stable unit of value 
must not necessarily retain the same purchasing power and 
that the two ideas are entirely different. The dollar should 
remain stable in value in order to make it possible to meas- 
ure changes in the values of other commodities.'' Finally 
he voices **the accepted belief that the more gold a country 
can retain at home for its own use and for reserves, the 
better off it will be.” '* It is difficult in spots to follow the 
editor and while Fisher makes able rejoinders th^ fail to 
make any impression on the editor, which is not the fault 
of Fisher. He has decidedly the brat of the argument. At 
riie meeting of the Am«ican Eeontnnic Association in De- 
cember of 1912, the plan was discussed and some of the 
objections raised in this book were on that occasion antioi- 

•Pp. 700^. 

*Oet. 5, 1912, pp. 882458, Commereia! and FSnaneial Chronide. 

•Ibid., Oct. 26, 1612, p. 1000. 

'/bid., p. 1001. *7Md., Nov. 10. 1912, p; 1806. ’•Idem. 

•Idem. » Ibid., p. 1304. p. 1806. 
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pated. David Kinley'* aasoied that no monetary unit 
could be so manipulated as to maintiun a fixed ratio be- 
tween goods. Money is a medium of exchange and simply 
facilitates the exchange of goods. These go^ change in 
value and therefore in their relation to each other. It is 
impossible to expect the denominator of exchange to main- 
tain the ratio of exchange and that is exactly what a dollar 
stabilized on the basis of an index number would attempt.'* 
The Fisher plan, he stated, depends upon the validity of 
the quantity theory, upon the functional relation of credit 
to money and also on the isolated influence of an increase 
or decrease of money upon prices.'* A readjustment of tiie 
general price level will force a readjustment of particular 
prices and this cannot be done without harm.'* 

Albert C. Whitaker'’ approves the whole body of the 
monetary theory on which the plan rests but says he would 
be very much surprised if anyone but a quantity theorist 
ever supported the plan.'* Although theoretically sound 
the plan lacks political feasibility. He raises a question as 
to the connection between a 1 per cent serigniorage uid a 1 
per cent change in the price level and indicates that these 
are entirely different quantities. Will a five per cent rise in 
the price level require a five, ten or fifteen per <»nt 
seigniorage? '* He also speidcs of Fisher “enthusiastically 
neglecting” international complications. Foreign exchange 
difficulties are also emphasized by Professes E. W. 
Kenunerer. 

In May of the same year Professor Taussig makes an ex- 
cellent theoretical analysis of the plan.** He draws attention 
to the looseness of the connection between the quantity of 
money and prices.*' Tbere is a 1^ between increases in the 
quantity of money and changes in the price leveL He con- 
cedes that if the former is increased sufficiently the latter 


^ObjeetioHM to Monetary Standard Baaed on Index Numbera—Tbo 
American E^omic Eeview. Mansb, 1913, pp. t-19. 

**/wa, pp. a-T. "/wd^p. 10. "tbid^p.u. 

* American Economic Review, Supplement. 1M3. l^Muanon of 

Plan *Ibid, p. 32. "/buf.^. 33. 

*The Quaiteriy Journal of Economies May, 1013, The Plan for a Com- 
penaated De/Oar, pp. 401-410. IbkL, p. 400. 
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must change but it is impossible to tell whoi sudi a diange 
will take place and to what octent. The plan would have 
little or no effect on short time changes in the price level 
nor would commercial crises be abated. . . the only thing 
that would be accomplished would be the maintenance over 
p^iods of years, — ten years or more, — ^very likely through 
some sharp and catastrophic adjustments, of an approxima- 
tion to a level course of prices.” He scouts the possibility 
of the necessary international cooperation.^’ Among others 
who voice objections at this time are J. M. Clark and E. 
M. Patterson.’® 

The plan simmered during the war but agitation Ix’ought 
it for consideration before the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association at Washington in October, 1920. The 
committee to whom the plan was referred turned in an 
adverse report expressing faith in the gold standard and 
citing the opposition to the plan of such noted economists 
as Dr. Carl C. Plehn, professor of economics, University of 
California; Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, professor of economics, 
Columbia University; Dr. David Kinley, president of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist 
of the Chase National Bank in New York; Dr. H. P. Willis, 
professor of banking at Columbia University and formerly 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Board ; Dr. J. H. Hollander, 
professor of economics at Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
F. W. Taussig, professor of economics. Harvard University; 
Dr. J. L. Laughlin, emeritus professor of economics, Chicago 
University, and Dr. David Friday, professor of economics. 
University of Michigan.” 

On the other side it were best to use Fisher’s own words. 

”In the spring of 1918 a Committee of the American Economic 
Association, on the Purchasing Power of Money in relation to the 

“/Wtf., p. •IbiA, pp. 407-408. 

^PoestbJe Complications of the CompeneaUd DoUar. The American 
Economic Review, September, 1913, pp. ^6-588. 

^Ohjeetiona to a CompeneaUd Douar, The American Economic Review, 
September, 1913. pp. 863-875. 

* A. Barton Hepburn— A History of Cuneney in the Vniied States, The 
Macmillan Company, New Yoiic, 1924, pp. 477-479. 
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War, indorsed the principle of stabilisation and commended the 
subject to the earnest attention of statesmen and economists. 

"By this time academic economists had tieen largely won over 
to the idea, it having run the gauntlet of their criticism for several 
years. The general support of economists marks the first mile- 
stone in the progress of the idea." 

This statement may be compared with the opinion of the 
committee of the American Bankers Association previously 
cited. It was made within a year of the latter. However, the 
plim has made progress and won support in many quarters. 

We must interrupt our story at this point to take up the 
general movement of stabilization. Up to this time we may 
say that stabilization as a movement was identified with 
Irving Fisher and that the plan of stabilization was that 
advocated by him. The post-war boom and the consequent 
depression gave a tremendous filltip to the entire subject 
and the advocates of reform were furnished with splendid 
ammunition. Digression is necessary therefore for a short 
account of this economic upheaval and the forces which it 
loosed. 

” Stabilmno the D(Mar, op. cit., pp. vii-viiL 
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Post-War Inflation and Deflation — ^Their Relation to Stabilization 
Plans— Oriticizm of Federal Resmre Policy — ^Attempt to Attribute Exces- 
sive Power to the Federal Reserve Board— ^uch Power a Source of Danger 
to the Board — Statistical Evidence — ^Denial by Board. 

This is not the proper place to commence an examination 
of the business cycle. We are interested in the post-war 
cycle because of the dramatic rapidity with which the vaii- 
■ ous phases developed, because of the wide spread of its 
movement and because of the catclysmic nature of the 
effects. We are also interested in it because the movement 
from optimism, promotion, and speculation to pessimism, 
depression and stagnation was attributed to the deliberate 
control of the Federal Reserve Board and from this appar- 
ent union of cause and effect there sprang bitter condemna- 
tion of the Board and the Ssrstem and also many plans for 
stabilization which proposed to use the power of Federal 
Reserve machinery for a beneficent purpose. It is, therefore, 
both pertinent and necessary to examine the charge that in- 
flation and deflation were the result of deliberate policy and 
also to determine if possible the extent to which the powers 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, allegedly adequate to bring 
on disaster, are capable of stabilizing prices. 

The table on page 66 will show the course of rising 
prices and their subsequent fall in the principal nations 
of the world. It diows that the rise and fall were not con- 
fined to any particular country or section of the earth but 
were world-wide. This fact in itself should have admonished 
caution in those who saddled the guilt upon the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry from 
whose report the table on the next page was taken ^ never- 
theless asserts 

‘Beport of Joint Comminion of Agrieultunl Inquiiy, Put I, p. 58. 
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"The eommiasion belmves that a poliey of sharp advanees in dis> 
coant rates should have been inaugurated in the first six months 
of 1919, and cannot excuse the action of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in this period in failing to take measures to restrict ex- 
pansion, inflation, speculation, and extravagance which charac- 
terised the period." * 

Witii respect to d^ation the same report states, 

"It seems probable that a change in the poliey of the Federal 
Reserve System with reference to discount rates would have ac- 
complished a reversal in part of the psychological and economic 
fa^rs which at this time were moving in the direction of lower 
prices, and at the same time would have tended to induce on the 
part of banks a more liberal attitude of furnishing additional 
credit.” • 

While this report, therefore, does not go so far as to 
place the entire responsibility of the boom and the cradi 
on the Board, it nevertheless suggests that part of the blame 
belongs there. There were many others who were not so 
conservative or judicial. 

Professor Fi^er in his testimony on the Goldsborough 
Bill (which is the compensated dollw plan) puts the matter 
quite bluntly when he says: 

"For lack of an effective stabilization imlicy the Federal Re- 
serve Board has contributed toward the inflation following the 
armistice and culminating in May, 1920, and the deflation be- 
ginning at that date and continuing for a year and a half.” * 

As he presents the matter prices rose to an uncomfortably 
high point in this country creating general discontent so 
that the public demanded deflation and the Senate de- 
manded deflation. The Federal Reserve Board "got scared" 
and deflation came. Fisher ignores completely the fact Uiat 
the collapse which occurred at this time was world-wide. 
In fact he ignores the theory of mathematical {wobability 
with which he introduces his testimony. If a series of social 
phenomena of a complicated nature occur simultaneously 
throughout the world, it is hardly probable that they have 
been caused by the decision of a single governmental bureau 

•/Wd, Part n, p. 15. *Heirin»» on H. R. 11788, p, 51. 

■/{nd.,p.86. 
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A. Japan, Bank of Japan for Tokyo, 69 oommoditlaa, a'vorage for tha month. 

B. United Kingdom, London Sconomiat, 44 commodltiea, monthW index haaed upon 
average of previoua weekly indicea. For the conatruction of thia index, aee Bulletin of 
the United Statea Bureau of Labor Statiatiea, No. 284, October, 1921, pp. 267-274. 

O. France^ Bulletin da la Statiatique ganerale, 48 oommoditlea, end of month. 

0. Italy, Prof. Bachi, 88 eommoditica until 1920, 78 oommoditlea thereafter, end of 
month. 

E. United Statea, Bureau of Labw Statiatiea, 815 quotationa, average for the monUi. 

F. Germany, Frankfurter Zeltiing, 77 oommoditlea, iMginning of the month. 

G. India, Calcutta department oP atatlatica, 75 commodltiea, end of month. 

H. Canada, department of labor, 277 commodltiea, middle of month. 

1. Sweden, Svenak Hondeeatidning, 47 commodltiea, middle of month. 

J. Netherlanda, Central Bureau voor de Statlatiek, 49 commodltiea. 

X. Commonwealth of Auatralia, Bureau of cenaua and labor atatiatlcB, 92 conunodltlaa 
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in but one of the many nations affected. The causes must 
have been, in far greater probability, co>extensive witii the 
inddenoe of these chMig wtp. 

Wilford King declares ^at the inflatum during the war 
could have been avoided by the Federal Reserve Board 
and that the case against it is sUU strongw for the post-war 
inflation which was permitted as a concession to popular 
clamor.” 

Such a characterization of Federal Reserve policy is 
scarcely fair to the system or the men who were charged 
with its conduct. It is a well-known fact that die govern- 
ment could not have raised all the funds necessary for the 
conduct of the war through taxation and that borrowing 
plus inflation to grease the process would be necessary. The 
Federal Reserve Board considered this an opportunity to 
perform a valuable service for the government in an emer- 
gency and its cooperation took the form of a low and privi- 
leged discount rate to assist the flotation of government 
bonds. Hiis tacit obligation of maintaining a rate below the 
normal mwket was not discharged until Novembo* of 1919 
at which time the Federal Reserve Board for the flrst time 
felt itself free to pursue sound discount policy to protect 
its threatened reserves.* 

Dr. Frank A. Wolff testifies to similar purpose. Inflation 
had produced such a dangerous state of unrest that deflation 
was necessary. Since depreciation was most painfully evi- 
dent in the high cost of living that was the first point of 
attack and as a consequence *'the first victim of deflation 
was the farmer, whose bank credit was curtailed to force 
him to sell at a sacrifice, while the merchants and numu- 
facturers were permitted to carry on as before.” * 

Better ammunition for the demagogue could not be pro- 
vided. The surivising part is the failure of anyone at the 
hearings to challenge a statonent of this charactm*. 

It might be reasonable to suppose that if the Federal 


^Ihid^ p. 63, 

•H. P. Willis, The Federal Reeerve Syetem, pp. 138648. 
* Hmrinss on H. R. 11788, p. 82. 
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Resorve Board had wedded the intention of deliberate con- 
trol ita administration of the discoimt rate, constituting its 
chief weapon, would reveal some distinct causal relation, to 
the course of business, to the price level and to the effective 
purchasing power represented by the demand deposits of re- 
porting banks. It is also reasonable, and one might add, ele- 
mentary, to assume that a cause must precede an effect. 
An examination of Chart $1 on the opposite pt^e will prove 
^illuminating. We have here a curve representing the total 
demand deposits of reporting member banks, an index of 
business activity, the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the average discount rate, monthly, of these 
same banks. The average discount rate commences its rise 
in November of 1919, the end of which month has witnessed 
a drop in the reserve ratio from 51% in September to 45.6%. 
Not until the end of January does the average rate rise 
above 5%. From then on until the high point of 6.48% is 
reached in December of the same year, there is a steady and 
on the whole rather rapid rise. Now, according to orthodox 
managed currency theory, a rise in the discount rate acts 
as a brake and the pressure is applied and increased until 
the vehicle, consisting of the price level, business activity 
and credit has slowed down or stopped. Keeping this in 
mind, we may continue with our examination of the evi- 
dence. The reserve ratio throughout 1920 hugs the lower 
forties imtil at the very end a definite upward trend be- 
comes apparent. It may be a purely accidental coincidence 
but as soon as this trend is established the rate of discount 
drops and by the end of 1921 is again below 5%. Our com- 
bined and adjusted index of the volume of manufactures 
and emplo 3 rment presents a fair index of business activity. 
It is moreover adjusted for seasonal and cyclical trends. 
This index reaches its hi^ point of 112.6 in January of 
1920. A decline then starts which becomes increasingly pre- 
cipitate as the year proceeds. At the end of the year, we are 
near the bottom at 82.7. As for the deposits of m^ber 
banks we find very little change throughout 1^20, although 
here also the high point is reaped in: January. Yet the dis- 
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count rate is constant rising and according to orthodox 
rules ihdto demand deposits should be dropping. The sub- 
stantial fall here occurs late in 1921 when, acixmling to 
equally good tbemy, they should be rising ioc the discount 
rate took a definite downward turn ia the early part of the 
same year. In other words, we have the phenomenon of de- 
clining deposits. The evidence shows that the only relation 
which indicates causal qualities is that between the discount 
rate and the reserve ratio. As for {uices, the high point is 
reached in the United States in May, 1920, at 268.73,* in 
Italy during the same month at 700,* in Great Britain in 
April at 313,** in France in April at 588,** the decline in the 
United States being accompanied or slightly preceded by 
similar declines throughout the world. The logic of this 
testimony would be that the Federal Resove Board has 
not only managed things in this country but throughout the 
world and perhaps a trifie more effectively, if promptness of 
results is a criterion, abroad than at home. It is a known 
fact that the boom of 1919 and early 1920 was worldwide 
and that the depression was similarly broad in its incidence. 
The world had gone on a post war jag. It reached the 
“passing out” stage in April and May of 1920 and the latto* 
part of that year and most of 1921 constituted the dull, 
nauseous hours of the morning after. 

As for the discount rate of the Federal Reserve Board of 
the United States being impregnated with the potency 
which would bring about a world-wide depression and con- 
sequent defiation, in the United States if not elsewhere, 
we might suggest a comparison with the mule’s tail on the 
postal card. This tail, according to the directions, diould be 
exposed to the elements. If it waves violently, it is an indi- 
cation to those vho have no other sources of information con- 
cerning the state of the weather, that the wind is blowing. 
Likewise if the tail is wet it is reliable evidence that it has 
rained <x is raining. It mig^t be assrated that it is the tail 

'Index number wfaoleeale inieee, Federal Reeerve Board. 

* Index number of niiolesale prices, Rioeardo Badii. 

* Index number of idiolesale prices. The Statist. 

’'Index number of wholesale prices, Statistique Generals. 
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whi^ c»u8es the wind to blow and the rain to ialL The 
attribution of cause to the discount rate in thu paitioular 
matto* has a measure of die same validity. 

The conclusion of the writer is by no means unique.** 
Carl Snyder, the able statistician of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, points out diat the inOuence of the in- 
terest rate on business activity and prices has been exagger- 
ated. The vast amount of funds loaned are loaned at fairly 
definite and consistent rates of interest which vary only 
within narrow limits and “in response to influences which 
have little to do, relatively, with the trade cycle or what 
we call 'business.’ ” ** The marginal t]rpe of loans which do 
vary widely in volume and rate are mostly loans on stocks 
and bonds and are rather of a speculative character. De- 
mands from this quarter are met only when the regular 
customers have been satisfied. 

In comparing interest rates on 60 and 00 day commercial 
paper in the New York money markets for a period of 50 
years with the fluctuations of business activity according to 
the index of bank clearings he finds a variation of 3% to 
6% barring extremes of panic and depression.'^ The fifty 
year average for this type of paper is 4.03%. These varia- 
tions “while considerable in percentages, do not represent 
any heavy penalty laid upon business.” He argues that 
such a difference can scarcely be a controlling factor in 
business. High money rates seem rather the sequebs or 
aftermath of business expansion and speculative activity, 
not, as a rule, in evidence until some time after the decline 
alike in business and speculation has b^n.** 

“The direct effect of interest rates upon tiie course of the business 
cycle seems less than many -have supposed; and the importance 
of these fluctuations rather derived from thtir association with 

* Youngman, Anna, The Sfcaef of ChaMue ta thoDieeomU Betee of 
the Pederol Reeerve Bmke, The Ameriean Eoonomw Benew, Septenber, 
IpM 

“Stayder, Cari Infuenee o/ tntereel Rate on the Bueiaeee Cpote, The 
American Economic Beeiev, Dec., ItU. 

Wl, SBS. 

**860 6 nart No. 1 . 
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or tiee as business barometers, and especially as storm signals. 
In the ixfain the more important changes in business seem to 
take place before the movement of interest rates could be of any 
material effect. All of which has an important bearing upon the 
problem of stabilising trade or moderating the extremes of the 
business cycle by means of changes in the bank rate.” 

And this man is the chief statistician of the most im- 
portant of a group of banks charged with the intent of 
manipulating the interest rate for the purpose of stabilizing 
business and controlling the cycle. 

A further word is here necessary in regard to the supply 
of gold in the possession of the Federal Reserve Banks. It 
is claimed that the Federal Reserve Banks have been com- 
pelled to accept and retain much more gold than is required 
under the law and that the excess of this gold is prima facie 
evidence that the Board is hoarding the gold in order to 
force its price up. Furthermore that the Board is not play- 
ing the game according to the rules. These rules state that 
when a countiy has more gold than it requires, prices go 
up, imports are stimulated, exports decline, gold is shipped 
abroad in settlement of trade balances thereby reducing the 
amount of gold in the country, increasing the supply of 
goods, diminishing prices until finally an equilibrium of 
prices, goods and gold is established and everybody is happy. 
These critics forget or ignore the distinctions between a 
central bank entrusted with the responsibility of regulating 
the flow of credit and currency from its reservoirs in ac- 
cordance with the solid indications of the business needs 
of the country and a private bank whose first purpose is to 
make a profit and whose incidental purpose is or ought to 
be the service of the community. To a private bank an 
excess of the reserve is so much idle m^handise which is 
serving no end but to impair profits. According to their 
lights their success as a private business institution is 
measured to a lai^ extent by the size and regularity of the 
dividrads. A central bank is in a class by itself. In a 

** An anabasis of tliia will be found in the ch^)terB devoted to the die- 
count rate. 
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number of them the profit motive has bera entirely elim- 
inated mccept in 80 far as it is nteessary to earn a nominal 
dividend on invested capital and meet expenses. The para- 
mmmt duty of a central bank is to serve the community. 
Profits are incid«ital and absolutely and properly sub- 
ordinate to this vital purpose. It would be an unpardonable 
contravention of statutory duly for the Fed^al Reserve 
Banks to take their excess gold to the market place and 
reduce the price until buyers had been found for all of it. 
It must accommodate the legitimate needs of business, but 
there is positively no injunction in either the letter or the 
spirit of the law compelling it to maiittain its reserves at 
the legal minimum. VVe know that wth private banks, par- 
ticularly in this country, the legal minimum is usually the 
actual reserve. That is sound business — for them. To apply 
the same rule to a central bank is to place the welfare of 
the nation in precisely the same jeopardy to rescue from 
which was the principal motive for its establishment. We 
know also, that before the war the Bank of France fre- 
quently piled up enormous reserves and there echos down 
to us no hue and cry about forestalling, engrossing and 
regrating, the malign triplets of sinister monopoly. It is a 
wise central bank which maintains an adequate margin 
over and above the legal minimum. The law never con- 
templated the latter as the actual reserve and in order to 
discourage any tendency to play too closely to the line 
imposes a graduated tax upon the encroachment of this 
reserve. An ample reserve is a stabilizing influence. It in- 
spires confidence. The community knows that in case of 
need there are willing sinews ready to hand. To seriously 
hold that the Federal Resm^e Board is afflicted with a 
sentimental attachment to gold, or cherishes selfish malice 
toward Europe or both is to display an egregious ignorance 
of the facts. 

What measures has the Federal Reserve Board taken to 
iwevent the flow of gold out of this country or to prevent 
its wider use in this country? If a low discount rate be an 
indication of the hoarding instinct of a central bank then 
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the dutrge is true. If a high gold {vioe level constitutes 
proof that the countxy is i^uctant to permit its gold to 
depart, again, we submit, that the charge is true. But the 
argument is a violation of reason and the facts are sub- 
stantiidly as given. The discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Banks is among the lowest in the wwld to-day.^^ Our gold 
price level is among the. highest. One might well maintain 
that we are making a deliberate effort to get rid of our gold 
and have been doing so for some time — ^if indisposed to 
grant that we might be actuated by a desire to help those 
who need it more than we do. 

To anyone at all familiar with the temper of American 
politics it is not necessary to add that the power to regulate 
prices and business through the discount rate, through the 
qualitative or quantitative restriction of credit, through the 
issue or retirement of notes, or by all these means com- 
bined, would constitute for the Federal Reserve System its 
cup of hemlock juice. It is impossible for the price level to 
move in one direction or another without disturbing equities 
and favoring one class at the expense of the other. Those 
who gain are very apt to attribute their good fortune to 
their own skill, shrewdness wd foresight. It is equally cer- 
tain that those who lose will attribute the sum total of 
their misfortunes to the Federal Reserve Board. With that 
power would come the sombre responsibility of defense 
against the sulphuric assaults of those whom fortune has 
failed to favor. 

Fortunately, the power with which the Board has been 
so gratuitously closed has no existence in fact. Charts 
#2 and $3 bear the evidence. Ihe total means of payment 
d the country and the discount rates are the two chief 
instrummits of control at the disposal of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. It is alleged that through the exercise of these 
two controls business can be regulat^ and prices stabilized. 
In Chart $2 we have the circulation of money in the 
United States durii^ the five year iioriod 1921-1925, the 
total demand deposits of all reporting banks for the same 
"April, 1906. 
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pwiod and the wholesale price index of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It has been maintained that there is a fimctional 
relation of some kind between the quantity of money in 
circulation and deposit credit in banks. If this could be 
established the two controls of the Fed^al Reserve Board 
could ;be brought to bear on our most important means 
of payment, Le., credit instruments. It would make the 
control of the total effective purchasing power of the coun- 
try much more susceptible to the will of the central financial 
authority. It is doubtful if such a functional relation exists 
or in fact if any precise relation, valuable for purposes of 
control, exists. 

In the chart on the opposite page we have a graphic 
presentation of the relation of business activity and the 
price level on the one hand to the total effective purchas- 
ing power of the country and the discount rate on the 
other. The combined index of industrial activity is the 
average of the Federal Reserve Board index of manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mining and employment. This ave- 
rage is unadjusted for seasonal or cyclical fluctuations and 
presents a fair picture of the normal variation of industrial 
activity, particularly for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Taking these latter three years this is seen to be rather 
radical It should be sufficient to give pause to those who 
propose to regulate prices through the stabilization of busi- 
ness.^* Tlie price level for these three 3rears has shown a 
stability which is a distinct relief from the extreme swings 
of the preceding eight years. Purchasing power has 
mounted, the discount rate has fallen to rise again 
slightly, the price level is fairly stable and business 
activity displasrs an inscrutable fickleness. Is there evidence 
bere of manipulation, of deliberate cause and effect? 
For the average person such a conclusion would be 
radi. 

Perhaps, we can do no betta* than conclude with the 
words of t^t body about whose innocent head much of the 
storm has raged, taken from the v^ text wherein, Keynes 
B. Bellerty, MoneUuy Stability. 
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maintainii the heinous admisaon is made, that haioef<Hth 
our eurrdbosr will be ^'managed.” 

"No statistical mechanism alone, however carefully contrived, 
can furnish an adequate guide to credit administration. Credit 
is an intensely human institution and as such reflects the moods 
and impulses of the community — ^its hopes, its fears, its expecta- 
tions. The business and credit situation at any particular time is 
weighted and charged with these invisible fa^rs. They are elu- 
tive and cannot be fitted into any mechanical formula, but tiie 
fact that they are refractory to the methods of the statis- 
tical laboratory makes them neither non-existent nor non- 
important.” 

* Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1923, p. 3R 



CHAPTER IX 

The Goldflbprough Bill — Fisher’s Explanation — Co-operation of Fadeiml 
Reserve Board Required— Objections by Representative Winfo. 

In spite of the reasoned defense offered on behalf of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, there was a general feeling that 
they were in large part to bUune for the extreme fluotua* 
tions in the price level and the hardships which ensued. 
It also focused the attention of the nation on the evils of 
an unstable standard and strengthened the hands of those 
who believed they could provide a solution. 

During the Second Session of the 67th Ck>ngre8s Fisher's 
Plan was introduced by T. Almi Goldsborough, Representa* 
tive from Maryland as H.R. 11788. Hearings were held be> 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency of tiie House 
of Representatives during the latter part of December, 
1922, and on January 20, 1923. The bill as introduced 
follows: 

(H. R. 11788, Sixty-seventh Congress, second sesrioa.) 

A BILL to stabilize the purchasing power of money. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Repre$entative$ of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. 

Replacement of Unstable by Stable Dollab 

That at three o’clock eastern time in the morning of January 8, 
1024, the gold dollar of the United States shall cease to be a con- 
stant quantity of gold of variable purchasing power, and there- 
after shall be a variable quantity of standard gold bullion of 
approximately constant computed purehasing poww. 

Said quantity of standard gold bullion, constituting a gold dol- 
lar at any given time, shall be ascertained and fixed from time 
to time by the computation and use of index numbers of whole- 
sale prices as hereinafter set forth: Provided, ’Ihat the gold dcd- 
lar shall remain twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of standard 
gold utrfai some other quantity is fixed under this act. 

99 
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COMFOTATION OF INDEX NUMBEB AND ItB DeVUTION FROM PAB 
« 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of computiiig approximately the 
fluctuations of various wholesale prices in the United States after 
three antemeridian, eastern time, January 8, 1924, and of com- 
puting index numbers such as will approximately measure the 
average of such fluctuations, and of computing therefrom the 
approximate fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, hereinafter referred to as the Comput- 
ing Bureau, shall proceed as follows: 

(a) From the list of commodities and the quantities thereof 
marketed at wholesale in the United States the Computing 
Bureau shall from its data, immediately after the passage of this 
act, make up a list of selected commodities comprising about one 
hundred commodities (not less than seventy-five nor more than 
one hundred and twenty-five) deemed by it to be the most suit- 
able (as to importance and otherwise) to be used for computing 
the said index number. 

(b) Immediately after January 1, 1924, the Computing Bureau 
shall compute, from the best accessible data, the average price of 
each of these commodities for the year 1923. 

(c) From the several average prices computed and quantities 
listed for 1923 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics the Computing 
Bureau shall compute an ideal composite “goods dollar” for ref- 
erence purposes consisting of such quantities of the several se- 
lected commodities, proportional to the quantities so listed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that their aggregate value, at the 
average prices, so computed for 1923, shall equal 100 cents. 

(d) From average wholesale prices computed from price quota- 
tions taken on the first Wednesday (or, if that day be a holiday, 
the next business day) of the months of January, March, May, 
July, September, and November of 1924 and each year thereafter, 
the Computing Bureau shall speedily compute the value in cents, 
of the composite “goods dollar,” and such value in cents shall be 
the index number of prices for that date. 

(e) The Computing Bureau shall compute the deviation from 
par of such index number by subtracting 100 cents from said in- 
dex number. Thus, if the index number is $1.01, the deviation is 
1 cent or 1 per centrim above par, and if the index number is 
$0.98, the deviation is 2 cents or 2 per centum below par. 

Transmission Thereof to Bdread of the Mint 

Sec. 3. That the index number, deviation percentage, and all 
the data from which th^ are computed shall (unless delayed by 
unavoidable causes) be tiansmitted by tiie Computing Bureau to 
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tbQ Bureau of the Mint ^thin one week frau the day to which 
the data relate. 

Calculatiom or the CoBBBctioN or THE I><»j<ar'b Weioht 

Sec. 4. That the Bureau of the Mint, upon receipt fnnn the 
Computing Bureau of such percentage deviation, shall forthwith 
calculate a percentage correction or adjustment to ^ added to, 
or subtracted from, the then weight of the dollar. Such adjust- 
ment (provided it shall never exceed the “brassage” charge of 1 
per centum described below) shall be equal to the percentage 
deviation. 

Pboclamation THEBBOr 

Sec. 5. That the Bureau of the Mint shall then forthwith |^ve 
public notice that, on and after the day next following such no- 
tice, and until changed by further like notice under this act, the 
number of grains of standard gold so computed shall constitute 
the gold dollar of the United States; and thereupon the number 
of grains of standard gold in the gold dollar of the United States 
shall be fixed as prescribed in such notice. 

Unbestbicted Issue of Cebtificates fob Gold (Fbeb CtXNAOB) 

Sec. 6. That after January 7, 1924, the Bureau of the Mint shall 
receive, subject to a “brassage charge” of 1 per centum and sub- 
ject to such conditions and limitations as are now provided by 
law touching the receipt of gold bullion to be coined, all irold 
bullion offered to it, and shall pay for the same with “gold buflion 
dollar certificates” described hereinafter at the rate of $1 for the 
number of grains of standard gold in the dollar as then last fixed 
by or under this act and (as to any balance less than 8100) in 
lawful money. 

UNBEsnacTED Redemption of Cebtificates in Gou> 

Sec. 7. That after January 7, 1924, the Mint Bureau shall re- 
ceive all gold bullion dollar certificates tendered to it and shall 
forthwith pay for the same, dollar for dollar, in standard gold 
bars at the rate of $1 for the number of grains of standard gold 
in the gold dollar of the United States (as fixed by or under this 
act for the time of such receipt) and (as to any balance less t h a n 
five ounces of standard gold) in lawful money. 

Details — Convbbsion of Cchn into Bullion 

Sec. 8. That after the passage of this act no gold com shall 
be struck by the United States, The Secretary of the Ttoasuiy 
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■hall provide, by rules and regulations to be issu^ within three 
months after the passage of this act, for the conversion before 
January 7, 1924, of gold coin of the United States owned or ac- 
quired by tiie United States into bars of standard gold, each 
containing not less than five ounces, and for like prompt conver- 
sion of all like gold coin thereafter acquired 1^ the United States. 

To Faciutatb the Withdbawal of Gold Coin from Cibcola- 

TION INTO THE TSBASUBY THBOUOH THE I^BBAL RESraVB AND 

National Banes 

Provided, That the Unit^ States, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the said Secretaiy may prescribe, shall receive all stand- 
ard gold coin of the United States offered to it and pay for the 
same in lawful money at the rate of $10.01 of lawful money for 
every $10 of standard gold coin so offered from the date of this 
act to January 7, 1924, inclusive, and at the rate of $1 for every 
dollar of standard gold coin offered to it thereafter. Such pay- 
ment shall be made in the gold bullion dollar certificates herein 
authorised and (as to any balance less than $100) in lawful 
money. 


Conversion of Old Certificates into New 

Sec. 9. That within three months after the passage of this act 
the preparation, issue, and paj^og out by the United States of 
present gold coin certificates shall cease. For all gold coin certi- 
ficates then owned or thereafter acquired by the United States 
there shall be substituted, dollar for dollar, gold bullion dollar 
certificates certifying “that the United States of America will pay 
tl^ bearer on demand $100 in standard gold bars of not less than 
five ounces each and any smaller balance in any lawful money.” 
Upon such substitution such gold coin certificates shall be 
destrojred. 

To Accelerate Said Correction at the Start, Especiallt 
Thboogh the Fedebal Resibtb and National Banks 

Provided, That tiie United States, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall receive 
all gold coin certificates offoed to it and pay for the same in law- 
ful money at the rate of $10.01 of lawful money for every $10 
of gold certificates so offered from the date when their issue 
ceases to January 7, 1924, inclusive, and at the rate of $1 of law- 
ful money fw every dollar of such certificates so offered aftw 
January 7, 1924. 
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Govbbnhsmt Ck&D Rksvb and SoBnin 

Sec. 10. That the Seereta^ of the Treasury shall divide all the 
gold against which gold coin certificates and gold bullion dollar 
certificates are outstanding at three o’clock antemeridian Janu* 
ary 8, 1924, into two parts, one part to be known as the reserve 
against outstanding gold bullion dollar certificates and equal to 
M per centum of the value of the gold certificates then outstand* 
ing and the remaining part to be known as the surplus in excess 
of said reserve. 

This remainder or “surplus” shall be forthwith transferred to 
the general fund of the Treasury as the initial profits of the new 
system. 

The “reserve” shall be maintained daily as nearly as possible 
at 50 per centum of the gold bullion dollar certificates outstand- 
ing from time to time. 

If on any date the reserve falls short of 50 per centum it is to 
be restored by withdrawing from circulation and canceling gold 
bullion dollar certificates. 

If on any date the reserve exceeds said 50 per centum it is to be 
restored by issuing and putting into circulation the requisite 
number of new gold bullion dollar certificates. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make said with- 
drawals of certificates from circulation by withdrawing from the 
Government deposits in national banks and to issue certificates 
and place them in circulation by adding to those deposits. 

Certificates Available fob Bank Reserves 

Sec. 11. That all provisions of existing banking laws of the 
United States regulating the holding of gold reserves, including 
reserves of any Federal reserve bank, national bank, or other 
bank, shall be deemed to be satisfied by such holding of gold 
bullion dollar certificates. 

Legal Tender 

Sec. 12 (a) That gold coin of the United States shall not be a 
legal tender in payment of debts falling due after January 7, 
1924. 

(b) That all debts, public and private, falling due after Janu- 
ary 7, 1924, including debts theretofore created and expressed in 
dollars of “gold coin of the present stondard of weight and fine- 
ness,” or expressed in words of like imijort, shall be payable in 
standard gold bars at the rate in grains per doUar fixed ^ or 
under this act for the time when each debt falls due, and the 
balance, if any, less than five ounces, in lawful money. Such 
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standard bars shall be lawful money and a l^al tender for. this 
purpose. . 

PoBUcmr 

Sec. 13. That the computing bureau shall, as promptly as pos- 
sible, make public in suitable public documents all the pertinent 
facts and figures eonceming the calculation of the index number 
and its percentage deviation from par, including the market quo- 
tations for the constituent commodities. The mint bureau shall 
likewise make public its findings as to the adjustment of the 
dollar’s weight. 

Einancino the Administration of this Act 

Sec. 14. That a sum equal to the initial profit as defined in sec- 
tion 10, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated and is made available until expended as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall direct for all expenses necessary for the 
administration of this act; and the Secretaiy of the Treasury is 
authorized to use the receipts from time to time from the “brass- 
age charge,” as defined in section 6, for the same purpose. 

Futcbb Revisions of Index Numbers 

Sec. 16. That immediately after the data of the census of 1920, 
and other subsequent censuses, respectively, are available, the 
computing bureau, from such data and the best other available 
data, shall revise the list of selected commodities and designate 
a revised composite “goods dollar” by the same method as here- 
inbefore described and such that, at the moment of revision, the 
value of the new or revised “goods dollar” shall be equal to that 
of the old. 

Penal Code Amendment 

Sec. 16. That section 147 of the Penal Code approved March 4, 
1909, defining “obligation or other security of the United States,” 
is hereby amended to include the gold bullion dollar certificates 
hereby authorized. 

Repeal of Former Acts 

Sec. 17. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Perhaps it is only fair to employ Fisher’s own words in 
explaining the modus operandi of the bill 

“The idea of the bill is simply this: Let us start out with a cer- 
tain price level as a standard. The selection of the level is an in- 
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dependent problem ; tiiat is not a part of what I'm going to speak 
about. I shall merely say that the level ouglit to be somewhere 
near what it is now. 

“Suppose, then, we take the present level for illustration, and 
apoe that this level shall hereafter be the standard. We are 
going to prevent in the future a great rise in prices ; we are going 
to prevent in the future any great fall of prices. In other words, 
this bill aims to prevent inflation or deflation: that is all there is 
to it. 

“We take the present price level and call it 100 per cent. In 
two months the computing bureau, one of these two bureaus in 
the Government, assesses the situation; it calculates the price 
level. Suppose it finds the price level is then not 100 per cent but 
101 per cent. What does that mean? It means that there is a devi- 
ation above par of 1 per cent. Tlic computing bureau then sends 
a note to the Bureau of the Mint, reporting this figure of 1 per 
cent, showing inflation is beginning. In other words, there is a 
deviation of plus 1 per cent of our standard price level ; the price 
level is a little too high or the dollar a little too low. The dollar 
is a short dollar; it only buys 99 per cent of what it should. We 
can call it even a short weight dollar. This is remedied by the 
mint as soon as reported. It puts 1 per cent more gold into the 
dollar and brings it up to par; .... 

“But, of course, in the next two months something else may 
happen, and instead of the price level immediately coming down 
to par and staying there, we may find that for any number of 
thousands of reasons at the end of another period of two months 
— we call that the ‘adjustment period’ in the bill — the price jeyel 
is still 101 ; it has not gone down. What we have done in raising 
the weight of the dollar has tended to pull it down, but it has not 
fully succeeded. It is still 1 per cent above par. The same remedy 
is applied as soon as the mint receives from the computing bureau 
the report that the deviation is still 1 per cent. We simply repeat 
the dose. The Bureau of the Mint immediately again adds 1 per 
cent to the weight of the dollar. 

“Then at the end of another two months, if the price level still 
I^rsists obstinately in staying above par, we load it again, and 
likewise we load it again and again, as far as necessary to bring 
the price level back to par, until the dollar, instead of weighing 
one-twentieth of an ounce, weighs half an ounce or a ton, what- 
ever is necessary to bring its purchasing power back to par. Of 
course, it would not practically differ very much from the 23.22 
grains; it might go up to 25 or 30. . , « 

“TTien, if it works the other way — if at any time the Computing 
Bureau finds that the index number stands at 99, that means 
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that deflation has begun; and to offset that and prevent any 
continuation of it, to rectify it, we immediately unload the dollar 
by 1 per cent, which tends in the opposite direction, and, if that 
does not suffice, in another two months we will discover what 
is still necessary and load it again, and so on, until it gets back 
to par. 

“So it is just like steering a bicycle or an automobile. If it 
deviates a little you turn the wheel slightly and if that is not 
enough you turn it some more, or if you turn too much you turn 
it back, and keep the automobile in pretty nearly a straight line. 
Nobody can steer a machine with absolute straightness; but it is 
amazing how straight you can steer it if you only touch the 
wheel a little here and there; and that is exactly what we mean 
by these two bureaus, by trial and error every two months.” * 

Fisher admits that this manipulation of the gold content 
of the dollar will not by itself stabilize the purchasing 
power of currency. Since many of our purchases are paid 
for with bank credit, some control of the latter will be 
necessary. For this, reliance should be placed upon the 
Federal Reserve Board. That body should attempt to main- 
tain the bank deposits of the country in some stable rela- 
tion to the currency base, and if the base is kept stable 
then obviously the structure resting upon it will also be 
stable. If the Federal Reserve Board does not possess such 
power at present the act should be amended to grant it 
adequate authority to cooperate in making the purpose of 
this plan effective. 

The bill provides that such changes in the gold content 
of the dollar as the gov^ment makes shall be made in 
magnitudes not exceeding one per cent at a time. At the 
same time the government shall insist on a difference of one 
pesr cent between the buying and selling price of bullion. 
This would fmestall effectively any attempt on the part 
of a speculator to take advantage of a prospective increase 
in the price of bullion. If it is apparent from a previous 
decline in {Hices that the price of gold is going to be 
increased or, to tise other words, that the amount of gold 
which will constitute a dollar will be decreased, it would be 

*Beariiigs on H. R. 11788, pp. 24-25. 
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poBsible for a trader to buy a large quantity of gold from 
the government to-day at, let us* say, $20.67 im ounce and 
sell it back to the government tomorrow at $20.88. If the 
government levies a brassage charge under which it will 
pay one per cent less for gold than it asks, this danger will 
be eliminated. 

Professor Rogers, a supporter of the bill, advances a 
criticism which Professor Fisher asserts is the only con- 
structive criticism of this plan which he has seen for ten 
years,® an admission which is followed by the comment 
that “Professor Rogers is a very acute man.” ■ 

Rogers su^ests that a situation might arise where a 
radical change has taken place in the price level, a change 
which cannot be counteracted by a single modification of 
one per cent in the gold value of the dollar. In such an 
event the government would be in arrears anti there, would 
be in prospect a series of changes in the same direction for 
some time. If the change had been an increase it would 
require successive increases in the gold value of the dollar 
to bring the price level back to normal. An Knglishman 
might send gold over as soon as he is persuaded of the cer- 
tainty of a series of future changes, buy dollars with the 
gold and invest them in liquid securities. As soon as the 
necessary adjustment in the gold content of the dollar hwl 
been made, which may be 5%, he redeems his dollars in 
gold and sends the bullion to England and he has made the 
5% plus the interest which his funds earned in the market 
minus the interest which his sterling might have earned m 
London and the cost of shipping gold twice across the 
Atlantic. On the other hand, if the price level is droppmg, 
indicating that the dollar has too much gold, the English- 
man may acquire dollar credits in New York, convert them 
into gold, ship the gold to London, invest it there until the 
dollar has been adjusted to its lower gold intent, reship 
that amount of gold which will equal his indebtedn^. 
of course than the amount be secured, and repay his dAt 
incurred for this particular transaction. Let us assume 

•Ibid., p. 41. 
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again that the procesa of adjustment has taken ten months 
and thaf five changes of one per cent each have been made 
so that the new dollar is 95% as heavy as the old. In sell- 
ing the gold back to Uncle Sam a brassage charge of 1 per 
cent is made, leaving a net gain of 4%. To this may be 
added the interest secured in the London market and from 
this total must be subtracted the interest on the finance bill 
and the cost of shipping gold twice across the Atlantic. 

This danger while real would develop compensating 
forces. Taking the latter case, where a f^l in prices has 
necessitated a diminution in the gold content of the dollar, 
the demand for dollar credits would depress exchange, i.e., 
the amount of sterling offered for dollars would increase, 
and the price of sterling in dollars would decline. This 
might seriously impair the prospective attractveness of the 
transaction. Furth^more, the demand for dollar credits 
would tend to raise interest rates in New York and, since 
the proceeds in the form of gold are flowing to London, the 
effect there would be just the opposite. It would con- 
sequently require not only a certain decrease in the gold 
content of the dollar but also a substantial one. These two 
requirements inject a risk into the transaction which would 
require additional compensation and hence reduce the 
danger of extensive speculation of this character. The risk 
is real since there are other factors which may op>erate just 
as radically in the other direction and what appeared at one 
time to impose upon the government the need for con- 
tinuous decrease in the gold equivalent of the dollar may 
be eliminated by these extra-auriferous influences. 

Fisher suggests that his plan would verily be inexpug- 
nable provided the Federal Reserve Board cooperated. How- 
ever, even though the Board were hostile to the scheme, it 
would be powerless to prevent the achievement of its pur- 
pose, i.e., stabilization, although that purpose might be 
made more difficult of attsunment. To prevent the possi- 
bility of friction, it would be advisable to place upon the 
Board a statutory duty of cooperation. At this point Mr. 
Goldsborough proposes a change in the powers of the Board 
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as defined in Subsection D of section 14 of the Fed^l 
Reserve Act from: 

"To establish from time to time, subject to review and de* 
termination of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to 
be charged by the Federal Reserv’e Bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of accommodating commerce 
and business.” 


to 

“To establish from time to time, subject to review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to 
be charged by the Federal Reserve Banks for each class of 
paper, which shall be fixed with a view of accommodating and 
stabilizing agriculture, commerce, and business, and preventing 
deflation and inflation.” * 


Although Fisher considers this an “excellent thing” the 
suggestion encounters a storm coining from Mr. Wingo who 
expresses what is undoubtedly a widely prevalent senti- 
ment. No single body, asserts Mr. Wingo, sliould be en- 
dowed by l^islative act with the arbitrary power to fix 
prices. 

“The Federal reserve banks were intended to be the seivanta, 
not the masters, of the credit merchants of this country that is, 
the country bankers . . .” ® 


Furthermore Mr. Wingo suspects that the Board has 
actually usurped a power which it was never the intention 
of Congress to grant and for the dictatorial exercise of 
which that body is now seeking legislative sanction. Mr. 
Wingo brings from Fisher the admission that the wmtrol 
of credit would be just as effective in regulating pn^ m 
the control of the gold content of the dollar* and clear y 
indicates that in his opinion no free people should tolera e 
the exercise by a government bureau of the poww to 
trol credit for the purpose of controlUng 
feels, a sentiment in which Mr. Steagall joins, that alt 


•Ibid., p «. 


* Hearings on H. R. 11788, p. 47. 


•Idem. 
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criticism levelled against the Federal Reserve Board has 
been due to the actual or suspected exercise of such a 
power for such a purpose. 

To Mr. Wingo price control, no matter how achieved, 
constitutes an interference with the freedom of human 
judgment. The latter may be fallible but it is the inalien- 
able right of every citisen in a free land to make as many 
mistakes as he chooses. That is a strictly personal matter. 
He sees in the plan “an automatic law to make people use 
better judgment.” ’ 

Ano^er difficulty which Wingo brings out is the fact 
that the vast majority of people in this country are unable 
to grasp the concept of a general price level. To them prices 
signify particular prices, the prices of the goods and 
services in which they have the most immediate interest. 
The merchant and the cotton farmer will each think of the 
prices of the goods which they have to sell and buy and the 
pabulum of a stable general price level will remain uncom- 
prehended and unappreciated. This fact has an unfortunate 
significance in a country where sudi individuals play a 
prominent part in political drama and their protests are so 
distinctly audible. To the wheat farmer the low price of 
wheat will be associated with the price controlling power 
of the Federal Reserve Board and no matter how academi- 
cians may rail at the obtuseness of a class of citizens who 
are unable or refuse to distinguish between particular prices 
and general prices, the fact remains that this governing 
body will be charged with the unhappy economic state of 
the wheat farmer. 

Mr. Wingo also feels that in spite of a delibwate denial 
of the power to control commerce to the Federal Reserve 
Board, a question productive of much heat in the hearings 
of 1913, and a definite restriction of the power to control 
the discount rate “with a view of accommodating commerce 
and business” the Board has flagrantlv defied the intent 
of Congress and has in the exercise of this power translated 
“accommodating” to “controlling.” ■ 

'Ibid., p. 49. •/&«., p. 49, 
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Dr. Shibley, one of the speakers, urges that any oom* 
pr^ensive plan for the stabilization of the price level must 
take into account the influence of credit expansion and 
contraction. This in fact is a more important element than 
the currency itself since 90% of all payments are made by 
check. By granting to the Federal Reserve Board the pow«r 
to control the interest rate in order to promote stability of 
prices fluctuations in the price level due to credit changes 
could be eliminated. The gold content of the dollar need 
not be changed and the only occasion where that would 
be necessary would be in the event of an increase or 
decrease in the supply of gold. Then the gold content 
could be changed to compensate for the altered value of 
the gold.® 

He is obsessed with the notion that the chief purpose of 
controlling the interest rate by European central banks 
was to stabilize the price level. Thus, wlien the Bank of 
England raised the rate, average prices fell and vice versa.*® 

Shibley takes decided issue with his predecessors on the 
stand. Instead of condemning rising prices, and particu* 
larly the pwiod of inflation aft«* the war, he asserts that 
it saved humanity from being overwhelmed by a flood tide 
of radicalism. The rise in prices, the result of the delib- 
erate policy and far-seeing wisdom of the Federal Reserve 
Board stimulated industry and enabled it to absorb the 
millions of young men who had been disbanded from 
military service. Even with such a substantial palliative the 
red spectre was raised in Oregon and made evicient in the 
demand of the railroad men for the Plumb Plan and the 
coal miners for nationalization of the coal mines. Had it not 
been for this opportune inflation the fate of this ^untry 
mieht have been that of Bavaria, Hungaiy or Russia." 

Shibley in fact urges that the commission established 
to maint ain the level of prices diould ^ be granted the 
power to raise or lower the price level in an eincrgency 
and the emergency which he has most distinctly in mind 
is that of war. During every war, prices should be raised. 

pp. 99-90. * /wa, P- tot- “ PP 
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This compels the people to save and permits business men 
to realize 'great profits which are used to increase produc- 
tion. One wonders what the people in a democracy would 
have to say to such a frank proposal for coercive indi- 
vidual economy. It may seriously be questioned whether 
such a policy, deliberately attributable to the decision of a 
small group of men, and having as one of its effects the 
diminution of the real income of a large class on behalf 
of another smaller class, would be more or less conducive to 
radicalism than the changes which come under an unman- 
aged gold standard. 

In considering the level that would be the most pro- 
pitious to start with, Repr^ntative Strong of Kansas 
made a statement that is highly significant of the attitude 
of every class of producers and of every group which has an 
interest in the social income stream. "We do not want to 
start unless wheat and cotton and everything else is up.” 

Representative Steagall maintains that this scheme in- 
volves placing in the hands of a few men the power to 
control the price level and human nature being as it is the 
exercise of such a power is bound to provoke jealousy no 
matter how wisely and well the plan is administered.*^ 

** Hearings on H. R. 11788, p. 105. ^Idem. ^Ibid., p. 106. 



CHAPTER X 

Ckiticism of the GoldsborouRh Bill— Injury to Producer of Gold— Would 
Destroy Stability of Exchanges— Impair Profits of Elmortere and Importers 
— ^Unconstitutionality of Plan — Effect on National Mde — DistuH^ce of 
Equities of Debtors and Creditors — Fluctuation of Prices Less Objection* 
able Than Deliberate Control — Interference with Tariff— Failure to Take 
Human Nature into Account. 

In addition to the di£Eiculties developed during the hear- 
ings, we have the position of the gold mine owner to 
consider imder the operation of the Fisher Plan. 

As prices go up the purchasing power of gold diminishes. 
The price of gold at {Nesent does not vary. It is always 
$20.67 for one ounce of pure gold. The prices of the ma- 
terials and the labor which the mine owner must purchase 
increase with the increase in the general price level. He, 
therefore, finds his enterprise decreasingly profitable as 
prices go up. As a consequence only the best mines can 
remain in operation and those on the margin are compell^ 
to suspend operations and wait for a better day which in 
their case will come when prices drop. We find, therefore, 
that in a period of rising prices gold production tends to 
fall off. In this country gold production fell from $101,- 
036,700 in 1915 to $49,096,000 in 1922.» 

\^at will happen under the Goldsborough Bill? When 
prices go up the effects on the producer of gold will be just 
the same. It will act as a wet blanket on his proactive 
enthusiasm. However, this rise in prices wiU signify that 
the value of gold relative to other commodities is d^m- 
ishing and the Government under the provisions of ^is bm 
has pledged itself to do something about it. In fact, it 
proposes to do nothing less than sacrifice the gold produce 
in the interest of a problematical price stabilization. It is 
going to increase the gold content of the dollar. In other 

*17. 8. Mint Reports. 
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words, it is going to pay less than 120.67 per ounce for 
gold. The* gold producer will be an innocent victim of a 
social experiment. He will be crushed between a diminished 
price for his product and an increased cost of production. 
His predicament is not the result of unplanned and hap- 
hazard overproduction. It is not caused by a capricious 
change in demand. It is, on the contrary, the effect of a 
deliberate decision on the part of a governmental bureau. 
Shall we call this deprivation of property without due 
process of law? Shall the government compensate the gold 
mine owner and if so how can a just compensation be deter- 
mined? Or will it lead to nationalization of the gold mines? 

The adoption of the Fisher plan by a single nation would 
involve difficulties in the field of foreign trade and foreign 
investments that militate seriously against its adoption. In 
the opinion of Professor Fisher, this is his plan’s greatest 
weakness.^ 

It would, in the first place, add an element of instability 
to foreign exchange. Let us assume that cable rates for the 
past month have been 4.8665 for sterling. A large importer 
of hardware and cutlery, who makes a specialty of fine 
Sheffield table ware, has purchased a bill of goods amount- 
ing to 100,000 pounds sterling or $486,650. His turnover is 
rapid and he expects a narrow margin of profit. In fact he 
is satisfied with one per cent. This he will realize if he sells 
this lot for $492,516.^. He has accepted a draft which binds 
him to place in London one month after sight the sum of 
100,000 pounds. He expects to purchase this credit with the 
proceeds of his hardware sales. He has done so in the past 
and he sees no reason why it cannot be done again. In fact, 
he has already made most of his contracts for delivery before 
his imported cutlery arrives. This part of his plans is there- 
fore smoothly consununated. Unfortunately, the barometer 
of prices has been depressed for the past month and has 
been hovering around 99. The government bureau charged 
with the administration of the Fishor Plan has been 
sufficiently impressed with this evidence of subnormality 
* Hearings on Goldsborough Bill, H. R. 11788, p. 152. 
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in prices to decide upon a reduction in the gold content of 
the dollar and accordingly on the first of the month it 
■ announces a reduction of one par cent. Until further notice 
22.9878 grains of pure gold will be known as a dollar. The 
effect on the exchanges is immediate. The hylic weight of 
the monetary unit has been decreased and a new ratio will 
have to be established between it and other gold units. 
Instead of mint par of $4.8665 with sterling we have a new 
norm about which exchange rates may range within the 
comparatively narrow confines of the gold points. The new 
mint par is $4.91666. The time has come for the domestic 
importer to place in London the 100,000 pounds sterling in 
payment for the goods which he has in the meantime sold 
and for which he has made collection in dollars. Each pound 
sterling now costs him not $4.8665 but $4.91666 and his 
total outlay in dollars necessary to effect settlement is 
$491,666.66. Instead of an anticipated profit of $4,866.50 he 
discovers one of $849.84. By the time he has paid his ex- 
penses, happily low, he has nothing left for his pains except 
a frayed temper and a valuable lesson in the blessings of a 
stabilized dollar. As an individual, he will doubtless nourish 
an abiding resentment against all social reforms which 
sacrifice the legitimate interests and honest rewards of 
minorities for the ethereal benefit of society. 

One can readily visualize the headlines in the journals 
of the day when the occurrence above described takes place. 
“Exchange Jumps to New Par,” “Thousands of Contracts 
Affected,” “U. S. Chamber of Commerce Urges Appoint- 
ment of Board of Arbitration,” “Import^ Organize to 
Repeal Fisher Bill,” “Hearings on Injunction to Restrain 
Price Bureau,” “Test Case to be Taken to Supreme Court.” 

Continuing the above situation let us assume that the 
reverse takes place, i.e.. that the price level has been show- 
ing a persistent tendency to rise and has finally brought 
the «.nn n iini»mnpTi t. that the gold in the dollar would be 
increased one per cent. The mint par of the English pound 
will again be disturbed but this time in the opp^ite direc- 
tion. Since there is more gold in the new dollar, it will twee 
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a smaller number of dollars to equal the gold contained in 
the pound. The dollar now contains 2314522 grains of pure 
gold, the poimd still has but 113 grains. Dividing the 
latter by the former, we have the new par, 4.818354. The 
importN* now requires only $481,835.40. Instead of making 
a profit of $4,866.50, he realizes one of $10,681.10. He will 
most cffllainly consider Ihis an evidence of his exceptional 
shrewdness in having previsioned this change in the dollar 
and so synchronized his own engagemrats that he has fallen 
heir to a profit more than twice as great as that which he 
ordinarily receives. It would take a business man of an 
exceptionally judicial disposition to attribute this bit of 
good fortune to the decision of the Price Bureau. One needs 
only to reflect on the psychology of traders during a period 
of rising prices to realize how true this is. Verily one must 
have broken innumerable^ mirrors and be muscle bound 
above the ears to fail to make profits in such a period. Yet 
how many of these entrepeneurs in saying their prayers 
before retiring invoke hi^er blessing upon the government 
whose fiscal exigency has been the greatest ultimate factor 
in tiieir large profits? Such gratitude we need not seek for it 
will be found only in rare instances. 

The importer having sustained no pains will give the 
decision of the Price Bureau little thought. This does not 
mean that as long as prices show a tendency to increase 
there will be no difficulties in foreign trade. The English 
importer of American goods may have incuired obligations 
payable in dollars. To him exchange has gone up. He re- 
ceives fewer dollars for his pound and it consequently 
requires a larger number of pounds to effect settlement. His 
profits are seriously impaired or destroyed. He makes the 
eminently sensible resolution that he will in the futiu^ 
make his purchases in a country whose currency is not 
subject to the '^unpredictable vagaries” of the dollar. This 
will hardly gratify the American exporter and one need not 
be a seer to detmnine how long it will take him to find a 
goat or who it will be. However, this does not exhaust the 
troubles of the exporter. He has in many cases sold his 
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goo^ on a sterling basis. In converting his bill to Hnllar 
credits he discovers to his dismay that "exchange" has 
fallen almost five cents and that for every pound sterling he 
receives not 94.8665 but $4.818354. Now it is his turn to 
organize in a concerted drive on the Price Bureau. American 
politics will be provided with a new issue. Much ink will 
be shed. Much heat will be diffused from political plat- 
forms, from banquet tables and possibly even from pulpits. 
It must not be assumed that this subject will be thoroughly 
understood by the public or even the interested parties. It 
is not too great a stretch of the imagination to see men, 
absolutely sincere and honest, inspired by wrath and a sense 
of unmerited losses, attribute to this manipulation of the 
dollar most of the ills from which the day is suffering. 

By no means does this complete the list of evils that one 
may reasonably anticipate in the field of foreign trade and 
exchange. Most of us know what an unreasoning and head- 
strong force national pride is. Repeatedly in the past has 
it balked the reformer in his various attempts to secure 
uniformity in such matters as customs nomenclature, pass- 
port practice, weights, measures, currency, etc., to say 
nothing of more ambitious projects. No candid student need 
ever apologize for the lack of that sentiment in the United 
States. Undoubtedly our institutions are the best. To 
modify them in an alien direction or to permit them to 
suffer by comparison with exotic standards is unthinkable. 
One wonders, therefore, what the effect on national pride 
would be of the disparagement of the dollar consequent 
upon a reduction in its gold content. In every market in the 
world whCTe foreign exchange is bought and sold, thwe 
would be a realignment of norms of exchange in a direction 
that would be unflattering to the dollar. TTie pound, the 
peso, the lira, the mark, the franc, even the lowly Chinese 
tael, would all rise against the dollar. Would our patriots 
long tolerate sudi a deliberate humiliation of their native 
monetary standard? That such a feeling is a real and potent 
factor is hardly open to question. It is necessary only to re- 
call the reluctance of Premier Poincare and Monsieur Mus- 
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solini in stabilizing their currencies on a gold basis when 
the opportunity was apparently at hand. National pride 
compelled them to adhere to a fatuous hope which the irre- 
fragable logic of circumstances had not yet persuaded them 
to abandon. It is not unreasonable to assume that such 
action on the part of the Price Bureau would have far- 
reaching political consequences. 

What effect would such a publicly conceded inferiority 
of the dollar have upon the esteem in which it is held at 
home? Mass psychology is often an irrational, inscrutable 
force. We know that imfavorable news from the front dur- 
ing the Civil War had its immediate effect upon the gold 
quotations of the dollar and that these changing valuations 
were ultimately reflected in altered price levels.® J. van 
Walr^ de Bordes, in his account of the Austrian crown, 
gives us a much more conclusive illustration of the same 
phenomenon, one in which the force of the psychological 
factor is silhouetted sharply against a background of circum- 
stances that provides the monetary theorist a splendid labo- 
ratory. For months at a time sharp fluctuations in the ex- 
change rate were induced by announcements of the policies 
of the board of foreign exchange control and the news* which 
emanated from Geneva concerning the assistance which the 
League of Nations proposed to grant Austria. Favorable 
news stimulated the supply of foreign exchange. Unfavor- 
able news depressed the supply and sometimes eliminated 
it entirely.* ^ces and wages ^owed an almost immediate 
response to the changes in die rate of exchange.® If we are 
wedded to a mechanistic theory of value and prices, we can 
determine precisely how much must be added to one side of 
a scale in order to make it balance, but, unfortunately, 
human nature does not yield to mathematical formube. 
Value is a semi-emotional, semi-rational expression which 
emerges from the involved psychic depths of man’s nature. 
Basing the conjecture upon a knowledge of this capricious 
force, I would guess that a reduction of one per cent in the 

’Mitchell, W. C., History of the Greenbacks, pp. 217-218. 

* Austrian Ctmm, pp. 204^206, * Ibid,, p, US, 
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gold content of the dollar would sometimes raise prices 
much more than one per cent. 

Inasmuch as the change in the gold content of the dollar 
has seriously injured the legitimate equities of private per- 
sons, the question of responsibility, legal liability and 
damages may well be raised. The chain of cause and effect 
is clear and unmistakable. Importers and exporters have 
discovered their profits evaporating because of announced 
changes in the dollar. These changes were the result of 
deliberate decision by a governmental bureau to whom that 
jjower had been delegated by Congress. The losses, there- 
*fore, are directly dependent upK>n the action of this official 
body. It must be distinctly remembered that no analogy 
is here possible between the owner of a brewery, whose 
investment has suffered because of the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the purveyor of narcotics or the 
owner of slaves. The latter have stood in the way of an 
awakened moral sense held by a preponderant majority of 
the people. They have stood as obstacles in the progress of 
social justice or at least that which the people at the time 
honestly considered progress. There is in these latter cases 
a direct connection between those who suffer property loss 
and the evil which is being eliminated. If such individuals 
are sacrificed on the altar of humanity’s hope for the better, 
it is not considered a contravention of our ethical standards. 
With the importers and exporters whose business and for- 
tunes have suffered because of the fickle aberrations of the 
dollar, the circumstances are entirely different. There is no 
connection between their conduct and their peculiar pro]^ 
erty rights and the evils which the change in the dollar is 
supposed to remedy. They are innocent bystandera. They 
bear the brunt of this experiment without any visible cor- 
responding benefit to anyone. 

To insure the inviolability of property rights against 
arbitrary ^croachment by the state the Fifth Amendment 
was added to the Constitution. “No person shall be . . . 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due prwess of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for public use,^ 
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without just compensation.” The fact that a stabilization 
plan, if adopted by Ck>ngres8, represents the will of the 
legislative b^y does not constitute all losses sufFored by 
private individuals in the course of and due to its operation 
deprivation of property with “due process of law.” The 
article is a definite limitation upon the power of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the government and 
does not permit an interpretation which will clothe the will 
of Congress or the decision of an executive bureau with the 
sanctity of due process of law.* It is impossible, therefore, 
to dismiss these injured parties as incidental social casual- 
ties whose fate is a matter of indifference in view of the 
magnitude of the benefits. That they will assert their 
rights need not be affirmed but may be taken for granted. 
If the Supreme Court sustains their contentions for which 
they apparently have substantial grounds, what then? 
Compensation suggests itself. That will require the crea- 
tion of another bureau for the pinpose of appraising losses 
and determining damages. A richer field for collusive frauds 
could scarcely be found. The imminence of a change in the 
gold equivalent of the dollar will always be betrayed by the 
index number which presumably will be available to the 
public whose int^est in it and understanding of it will be 
cultivated. 

With very little risk, and practically no cost, it will be 
possible for A and 6, respectively an American and Engliiffi 
Bank, to operate in the following fashion. The change in 
the index number has indicated the direction in which the 
dollar will be altered. Let us assume that this indication 
prophecies a decrease in the gold content of the dollar since 
the price level has dropped. A wishes to establish in Eng- 
land a fictitious credit and to accomplish this advises its 
English correspondent, B, to draw on it. A, to the extent 
of 1,000,000 st^'ling payable fifteen days after sight and 
credit the proce^ immediately to the account of A in B. 
Thus A apparently has the proceeds of a fifteen day draft 
on itself in an English bank, the necessity for which credit 
^ Murray v. Hoboken Land Co., etc., 18 How. 277. 
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can easily be explained in a variety of ways. The proceeds 
are used to settle mythical traniactions. The draft comes 
across the Atlantic, is accepted and returned. An obliga- 
tion has been created whereby the acceptor, the American 
bank, must pay the British institution 1.000,000 sterling 
fifteen days after acceptance. A few days after securing this 
"credit” the stabilization bureau announces the anticipated 
reduction in the weight of the dollar. It now contains but 
22.9878 grains of pure gold. The exchange rates adjust 
themselves immediately to the new par of $4.01666. The 
American banker raises audible lamentation to high heaven 
and especially to Washington. His grief is a serious matter. 
He has "borrowed” a million pounds for good and sufficient 
reason expecting to pay them back about twenty-three days 
latm*. Had it not been for the perverse meddlesomeness of 
the stabilization bureau, he could have purchased the sterl- 
ing credit necessary for repayment with $4,866,500.00. As it 
is, he must pay out $4,916,666.66. This involves a loss of 
$^,166.66, enough to stir the lachrymal emotions of even 
a banker. One can hear fervent apostrophes to the “dollar 
of our fathers” and encomiums upon the Gibralter-like 
qualities of the dollar that was good enough for George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, a dollar which had too 
much self-respect to play hide and seek with worthy mer- 
chants who were trying to turn an honest penny in serving 
their country. After all, it is no great hardship to simulate 
grief if Uncle Sam stands ready to assuage your sorrow 
with $50,166.66. True this must be divided with an accom- 
plice but even the moiety is substantial. A moderately 
fertile imagination will suggest an infinite variety of “trans- 
actions” whereby the good intentions of Congress may be 
turned to iimnediate personal profit. 

Debtors vs. Creditors and the Fisher Plan 

We have heard much of the injustice to debtors and 
creditors which has resulted from changing prices, “^e rise 
in the price level dissipates the equity of the creditor, its 
fall au gmen ts the burden of the debtor. Rising prices are 
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the boon of those that owe. Falling prices are the good 
fortune ol those to whom payments are due. We have borne 
witness to the yeoman service performed by the poor work- 
ing girl and her savings deposits in emphasizing this in- 
justice. Willford King has estimated that the period of 
inflation, 1915-1920, caused the transfer of $40,000,000,000 
of wealth from creditors- to debtors.'^ 

In fact it would be difficult to discover a single class more 
ardently dedicated to justice between creditors and debtors 
than those who have advocated stabilization by this, that 
or the other plan. Particularly may this be said of those 
who advocate the principle of stabilization embodied in the 
two bills presented by Representative Goldsborough. It is, 
therefore, pertinent to examine the precise effects of this 
plan on the equities of the two above mentioned classes. 

For our purpose we shall assume that no principle of 
stabilization can be justified if it is provincial in its inci- 
dence or concerned only with justice within a restricted 
area. We shall assume that such a plan should be no less 
interested in the obligation which extends across national 
boundaries and over the seas than with that whose origin 
and terminus are both within the same political area. 

That these international obligations are stupendous will 
require but a moment to demonstrate. On May 3, 1926, 
foreign nations owed the United States government $11,- 
522,354,000.^ At the end of the same year, private Ameri- 
can investments abroad amounted to $11,215,000,000.” 
Foreign investments in the United States at the end of 
1926 totalled about $3,000,000,000.*® We may assume for 
our purposes that we owe the world three billion dollars 
and that the world owes us twenty-three billion dollars. 
Keeping these facts in mind, let us pass the Goldsborou^ 
Bill and realize the sweet effects of stabilization by formula. 

* Stabilisation Hearings, H. B. 11788. op. cit., p. 57. 

* Combined Reports of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 1922- 
1026, Washington, 1927, p. 449. 

*The Balance of Intemationci Payments of the United States, 1926. 
Trade Information Bulletin, No. 503, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, August, 1927, p. 13. 

p. 16 . 
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The price level shows a rise sufficiept to induce our 
Bureau to increase the gold content of the dollar and by 
^ding one per cent to its weight we now have a new 
dollar which contains 23.4522 grains of pure gold. A very 
interesting problem now presents itself. Does the world 
owe us dollars of the original metallic content or the new 
dollars? These foreign debtors, not being subject to the 
legal tender clauses of the Goldsborough Act, wiU doubt- 
less define their obligations in the old dollar. If they suc- 
ceed in maintaining this position, and there is no present 
reason for supposing that they would fail, American 
creditors would find themselves being repaid in dollars 
which had approximately one per cent less gold in them 
than the current legal units as defined by our Bureau. If 
this process should repeat itself ten or fifteen times the 
equity of the creditor would evaporate just as truly as it 
does when prices are .rising and the purchasing power of 
each dollar is declining. If we remember that these obliga- 
tions are to a considerable extent long time obligations, it 
can readily be seen that changes of such magnitude are 
entirely possible. The creditor, therefore, is no better off 
than he was when we had no sovereign remedy for the 
affliction of changing prices. There is this difference, how- 
ever, between the two situations. When the general price 
level rises, it does not move by government fiat. Those who 
lose by the change can only complain of the unkindness of 
circumstances. Circumstances do not run for office. They 
do not occupy seats in Congress. They are immune to advice 
and anathema. They do not constitute the member^ip of 
price fixing bureaus. O’editors may pull their hair and 
weep but circumstances are impervious to the effrets of 
emotion and reason. Furthermore, creditors still receive the 
same number of units and as Professwr Fisher has pointed 
out, they vay often do not realize the extent of their losses 
throu gh rising jwices and are in fact very often ignorant of 
the reality of such losses.** 

Moreover, not all prices move at the same time or at 

” Stabilisation Hearinga, H. R. 11788, op. cit., pp. S and 19. 
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the same rate. The creditor still has his options and he 
can naodify his expenditures in such a way as to incur but 
a small part of the loss which a rising price level involves. 
It is a commonplace of economics that rising prices of par- 
ticular articles tend to curtail the demand for those articles 
to the extent that abstinence or substitution by the con- 
sumer is possible. The creditor upon receiving payment is 
not required to deprive his means of payment of one or two 
or ten per cent of their purchasing power because of a rise 
in the wholesale price level. He can still spend his funds 
for many things which have not responded to the influ- 
ences which have caused other commodities to rise. 

Therefore, the situation where the rise in the index of 
wholesale prices has apparently deprived the creditor of ten 
per cent of his equity and the situation where the creditor 
holding German industrial securities gets but $90.00 instead 
of the $100,00 invested are by no means identical. Under 
the latter the creditor is arbitrarily assured a loss of ten 
per cent. It is impossible, by the exercise of personal choice 
and judgment, for him to temper the extent of his loss. A 
bureau in Washington has obligingly relieved him of the 
responsibility. The loss, moreover, is defined with scientific 
precision. We no longer have nebulous value standards. The 
loss is exactly ten per cent, no more and no less. If the 
creditor is a mathematician and endowed with a passion for 
exactitude this precision may afford considerable comfort 
and may be reckoned as one of the imponderable psychic 
benefits of stabilization. 

Under the lattw there is no room for choice or reason in 
tempering the loss, nor can my creditor be left in doubt as 
to its extent or re^ty. A government bureau reminds him 
of it and by the same token also assumes responsibility for 
the change. It is the latter aspect which presents the most 
significant distinction between our two situations. We have 
already indicated that it is impossible to place a crop 
failure, an overproduction of gol^ a fiscfd deficit or a war 
on the stand and convict it. Events and conditions are not 
susceptible to prosecution or subject to conviction except 
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in BO far as it is possible to make punitive gestures toward 
tile principal actors. In the case of an alteration of the gold 
equivalent of the dollar which results in the loss of ten per 
cent of the investment, we do not have a combination of 
more or less inchoate circumstances to call before the bar 
but sentient human beings. The members of our bureau 
have made the decision and taken the steps which were the 
direct cause of the losses incurred. It is impossible for these 
victims to disappear behind the screen of anonymity or to 
disclaim responsibility. In the arena of American politics 
they will constitute the unwilling cast of a Roman Holiday. 

It may well be that our poor working girl who went 
through the motions of abstinence only to discover that her 
deposits in the savings bank had sustained an illusory 
increase will now withdraw them and with the assurance 
provided by this plan invest in French power bonds. What 
will be the state of her feelings when she sells her bonds in 
her old age and finds that they bring less than she paid for 
them and that each dollar she now receives purchases not a 
whit more than the dollars she invested? Is there any 
assurance whatsoever that we shall be dealing more kindly 
with creditors and debtors under the Goldsborough standard 
than we have under the gold standard? True, this difficulty 
will emerge only where the creditor-debtor relationship 
traverses an international boundary but the magnitudes 
to which it applies are gaining in importance as the nation 
grows in its international contacts and increases its foreign 
investments. Carl Snyder has estimated the total of cor- 
poration bonds and mortgages and federal, state and 
municipal bonds in this country at frona sixty to seventy 
billions. We already have investment equities outside of our 
own borders fully one-third as great as this and it is im- 
possible to ignore the effect of changes in the gold content 
of the dollfu* on these investments on the ground of quanti- 
tative unimportance. 

Aside from investment, our economic activities impmge 
80 broadly upon those of other states that it is difficult to 

“Burineu Cycles, etc., op. cit., p. 206. 
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visualize the withering effect which frequent changes in our 
monetary standard in terms of gold would bring. There are 
the receipts for the use of the Panama Canal, the expendi- 
tures of the army and navy, of representation, of postage, 
of the department of state, in foreign countries. In 1926 
the American government spent $67,900,000 abroad, and 
received for other than war debt account $16,900,000.** 
The annual premiums on American insurance sold abroad 
amounted to $80,000,000.*^ At this writing Henry Ford is 
visiting his plants in England and on the continent of 
Europe. His cars when sold in England must be sold for 
pounds. If the weight of the dollar is increased because of 
a rise in the price level, it means that the price of his 
product in terms of dollars is automatically decreased. The 
same is true of all the other products which American 
manufacturers sell abroad. Shall they adjust their foreign 
prices five or six times each year in order to keep pace with 
changes in the weight of the dollar and maintain their 
legitimate profit margins? This is not an easy thing 
to do. Shall they write off their losses and charge them 
to the blessings of stability? It takes only elementary 
perception to appreciate the state of mind of men 
whose fortunes ebb and fiow at the behest of a body in 
Washington. 

On the other hand, let us see what happens to the pro- 
tection which our tariff is supposed to provide when the 
weight of the dollar is increased. Let us assume that our 
rates on textiles are just sufficient to bar the products of the 
cheaply manned looms of Europe. The dollar as the result 
of an addition of one per cent now contains 23.4522 grains 
of pure gold and the new par with st«'ling is $4.818354. 
Where the English textile manufacturer had to realize 
$4.8665 in order to secure a return of one pound sterling, 
he must now receive but $4.818354, a difference of more 
than five cents. He can afford to shave his prices by approxi- 
mately one per cent and by virtue of this advantage dis- 

" Trade Information BvUetin, No. 503, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

^Idem, 
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places a number of marginal producers in America. Ibis 
may be well enough for the ‘English manufacturer but 
what becomes of protection to the American? The course 
of a single year may bring five or six changes in the same 
direction which would give to the foreign producer all the 
advantage which the tariff was intended to deny. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to appoint another bureau which 
we may call a Tariff Synchronization Bureau whose duty 
it will be to effect changes in the tariff just sufficient to 
offset the effect of the changes in the weight of the dollar on 
the relative positions of the domestic and foreign producer. 
Undoubtedly that would provide added fascination to 
American political life. Looking at the other side, a drop 
in the price indicator calling for a diminution of the gold 
content of the dollar would have just the opposite effect 


on the ability of foreign producers to compete m our 
markets since they would now have to secure a higher 
price in American currency for their product in order to 
realize the same amount in their own currencies. Further- 
more, the drop in the gold content of the domestic dollar 
would enhance the ability of American producers to com- 
pete in European markets since a given price^ in a foreign 
currency would yield a larger number of the lighter Anier- 
ican dollars. May we raise the question as to the proba- 
bility of the latter decision under a Republican administra- 
tion? May we also ask if the integrity of the index numbw 
will be respected if its rise calls for an increase in the gold 
content of the dollar which in turn would have tbe same 
effect as the lowering of the tariff? How long mUt^ 
'"automatic” and "scientific” character of this device bt 

sustained? ... 

Finally, assuming that we have attained that sweetn^ 

«id purity in poUtiail Ufe and that 
annoying influence of the desire for pnva e g . 

individual and in economic ^oups, so ^ 

Washington could opwate without ulterior p ' . » 

kind, what effect would tbe operation of fjn “tual^ 
have upon prices? For this purpose we shall borrow our 
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monetary principles from Professor Fidi» and make use 
of his equation of exdiange. 

P = MV + M'V' 

Q 

Where P is the general price level, M the quantity of 
money, V the velocity of circulation of money, M' the 
volume of bank credit, V' the velocity of circulation of 
bank credit and Q the volume of trade and production. 

Let us assume that the price index has moved to 101, 
indicating that the value of the dollar is declining and call- 
ing for an increase in the gold load of the dollar to 23.4522 
grains of pure gold. This immediately gives the foreign 
producer an advantage since it is the equivalent of an in- 
crease in the gold price of his product. Subsequent move- 
ments in the same direction will add to the effectiveness 
with which he can compete. From this fact a number of a 
priori possibilities emerge. We may argue that domestic 
production will be displaced to the extent that the newer 
gold content of the dollar attracts imports, that the dis- 
placed industrial energy will be devoted to the production 
of other commodities where we enjoy a special advantage 
and that the national income stream will carry on its broad 
bosom a richer freight of goods and services because our 
productive talents are being used more effectively and that 
prices, therefore, will be lower. Since that was the object 
of intervention, the Bureau can light a cigar, lean back in 
its easy chair and wait until the pice index has the temerity 
to sustain another change. As an argument this has un- 
doubted aesthetic charms. Of course, one should also indi- 
cate that the identical factors which created a favorable 
ntuation in this country for the foreign producer created 
an unfavorable situation in foreign markets for our own 
exports. We would, therefore, sell less wheat, less cotton, 
few&r oars, etc. to tiie rest of the world. While American 
enterprise was sustaining a loss of markets alxead, it was 
«ioountering a similar expaience at home. As a conse- 
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quence of smaller exports and increased imports, the Q in 
our equation would swell, how ‘far we do not know. Since 
it has been proposed that the Federal Reserve Banks co- 
operate with the price bureau in Washington they would 
doubtless raise the discount rate in order to make the 
action of the price bureau more effective. As a result of all 
this we are confronted with five cardinal factors whose 
significance requires no interpretation. 

1. Loss by American enterprise of part of home market. 

2. Loss by American enterprise of part of foreign 
market. 

3. Rise in the discount rate and a general policy of credit 
restraint on the part of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

4. As a result of credit and monetary restriction^ and 
more severe competition from abroad, there is in 
prospect a decline in prices. 

6. The preceding four factors being the result of the 
deliberate decision of two bureaus in Washington. 


There is every reason to believe that these factors would 
bring about a violent drop in prices which could not be 
arrested after it had proceeded one per cent. There is also 
every good reason to believe that it would bring about the 
sudden, if not violent, demise of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' and the Bureau of the Mint. 

The unpardonable defect of this plan is it utter faUure 
to allow for human nature. Men will not tolerate gnomic 
tyranny of this kind. Most men are perfectly wilhng 
take their chances and demand from their government imly 
the opportunity to exploit changing conditions as and when 
they arrive. No intelligent community will ever a^p or 
retain this monetary bib and bottle or permit a matenia y 
minded government to tie the members to its apron s rings. 
This plan is conceived in an abysmal ignorance of human 
nature. It is founded upon fallacious premises ® ... 

infallibmty, bureaucratic omniscient, and social do^^^ 
Were all these postulates vaUd the phm 
fail, not moderately but completely, since in 
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monetary principles from Professor Fisho* and make use 
of his equation of exchange. 

P = MV + M'V' 

Q 

Where P is the general price level, M the quantity of 
money, V the velocity of circulation of money, M' the 
volume of bank credit, V' the velocity of circulation of 
bank credit and Q the volume of trade and production. 

Let us assume that the {Mice index has moved to 101, 
indicating that the value of the dollar is declining and call- 
ing for an increase in the gold load of the dollar to 23.4522 
grains of pure gold. This immediately gives the foreign 
producer an advantage since it is the equivalent of an in- 
crease in the gold in'ice of his product. Subsequent move- 
ments in the same direction will add to the effectiveness 
with which he can compete. From this fact a number of a 
priori possibilities emerge. We may argue that domestic 
production will be displaced to the extent that the newer 
gold content of the dollar attracts imports, that the dis- 
placed industrial energy will be devoted to the production 
of other commodities where we enjoy a special advantage 
and that the national income stream will carry on its broad 
bosom a richer freight of goods and services because our 
productive talents are being used more effectively and that 
prices, therefore, will be lower. Since that was the object 
of intervention, the Bureau can light a cigar, lean back in 
its easy chair and wiut until the ivice index has the temmty 
to sustain anoUier change. As an argument this has un- 
doubted aesthetic charms. Of course, one should also indi- 
cate that the identical factors which created a favorable 
situation in this country for tlie foreign producer created 
an unfavorable situation in foreign markets for our own 
exports. We would, therefore, sell less wheat, less cotton, 
cars, etc. to ihe rest of the world. While American 
enterprise was sustaining a loss of markets alxY>ad, it was 
encountering a similar expeience at home. As a conse- 
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quence of smaller exports and increased imports, the Q in 
our equation would swell, how tar we do not know. Since 
it has been proposed that the Federal Reserve Banks co- 
operate with the price bureau in Washington they would 
doubtless raise the discount rate in order to make the 
action of tiie price bureau more effective, /is a result of all 
this we are confronted with five cardinal factors whose 
significance requires no interpretation. 

1. Loss by American enterprise of part of home market. 

2. Loss by American enterprise of part of foreign 
market. 

3. Rise in the discount rate and a general policy of credit 
restraint on the part of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

4. As a result of credit and monetary restriction and 
more severe competition from abroad, there is in 
prospect a decline in prices. 

5. The preceding four factors being the result of the 
deliberate decision of two bureaus in Washington. 

There is every reason to believe that these factors would 
bring about a violent drop in prices which could not be 
arrested after it had proceeded one per cent. There is also 
every good reason to believe that it would bring about the 
sudden, if not violent, demise of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of the Mint. 

The unpardonable defect of this plan is it utter failure 
to allow for human nature. Men will not tolerate economic 
tyranny of this kind. Most men are perfectly willing to 
take their chances and demand from their government only 
the opportunity to exploit changing conditions as and when 
they arrive. No intelligent community will ever accept or 
retain this monetary bib and bottle or permit a maternally 
minded government to tie the members to its apron strings. 
Tliis plan is conceived in an abysmal ignorance of human 
nature. It is founded upon fallacious premises of htm^ 
infallibility, bureaucratic omniscience, and social domty. 
Were all these postulates valid the plan would nevwiheleBS 
fail, not moderately but completely, since international co- 
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operation would be lacking and fn’ice changes instead of 
being intpo'ceptible would in fact be precipitate. 

In the chapters on the quantity theory of money and the 
influence of the discount rate further objections applicable 
to the Fisher IJlan will be developed. 

During the first session of the 68th Congress a bill, 
identical with that just discussed, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Goldsborough (H.R. 494). The only change was 
the omission of section 10 of the previous bill relating to 
the government surplus and reserve. The hearings (Feb. 
26, 1924) were again featured by the testimony of Professor 
Fisher. 

The Tinnbs Plant 

A word must be said here about the Tinnes Plan. Ex- 
cepting only that it lacks the refinement in detail of the 
Fisher Plan the proposal of D. J. Tinnes is exactly the same 
as the plan contained in the Goldsborough Bill Mr. Tinnes 
seems to resent the identification of his plan with that of 
Professor Fisher because, he contends, it operates on an 
entirely different principle and was moreover “discovered” 
about fifteen years before the “stabilized dollar” appeared 
before the public. The latter statement is true and Fisher 
himself acknowledges it.^” 

The alleged difference inheres chiefly in the theory on 
which the two plans are supposed to function. Fisher is an 
opportunist and does not insist, at least not in the hearings 
or in Stabilizing the Dollar^ that the operation of the plan 
depends upon a literal acceptance of the quantity theory. 
He is more interested in the adoption of the proposal than 
in the vindication of the monetary theory upon which it is 
supposed to rest and is therefore silent on this point. One 
may gather Uiat as the dollar inCTeases in weight it will 
become more valuable directly because of its increased 
weight, or, indirectly, through a diminution in the supply. 
Thus the plan is allowed to appeal either to the bullionist 
or the quantity theorist. Not so witii Mr. Tinnes. He insists 

^SlahUmng the Dollar, p. 294. 
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that his plan is the better because it eliminates the problem 
of lag since an increase in the weight of the dollar will im- 
mediately incre^ its “wantedness ” i.e. the degree to which 
people^ will desire it and hence changes in the value will 
inunediately follow changes in the weight. In other words 
Tinnes is a bullionist. Unfortunately he fails to explain how 
the public can be educated to a perception of the distinc- 
tion between his plan and that of Professor Fisher. Like the 
Fisher Plan the Tinnes Plan discovered a champion in 
Congress and we find Representative Olger B. Burtncss of 
North Dakota introducing it as H.R. 433 in the 1st Session 
of the 68th Congress. The Tinnes Plan never received the 
effective publicity which Fisher developed for his own 
scheme.*® 

In the meantime the advocates of stabilization were pre- 
paring for a new attempt to persuade Uncle Sam to commit 
himself to a definite policy of stabilization. 

It was felt that the adoption of some measure was neces- 
sary and if Congress showed itself reluctant to embark upon 
a course which marked a radical departure from established 
currency policy then some plan would have to be devised 
which imposed less strain upon the conservative instincts 
of the legislative body. It seemed to a number of currency, 
crusaders that the post war experience had proved the 
existence and effectiveness of two weapons of price control, 
both of which were already a part of the organic law. These 
two instruments were the discount rate and the open market 
operations of the Federal reserve banks. That these instru- 
ments had been used unwisely if not maliciously seemed to 
have been demonstrated by the deflation of 1920 and 1921. 
Their apparent effectiveness in causing this economic^ dis- 
aster argued for their suitability as the means for realizing 
a great social purpose, to wit, the stabilization of prices. It 
was necessary only that this power be directed into the 


“For a complete explanation of this plan see T^es, 

Oage Dollar, American Economic Revie^i^Sept., IMS, pp. 67a|W ■ • • • 
American Standard of Valw. American Economic Review, Ju^. 1»1B. w- 
263-266. Hearings H. R. 494, 68th Congress, 1st Sf»ion, Feb. 26, IBM, 
PP. 43-48. 
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proper channels and administered for tiie general good. In 
line with this philosophy RejM^ntative James G. Strong 
of Kansas introduced the Strong Amendment to section 14 
of the Federal Reserve Act which directed the Federal Re- 
srawe Board to use its discount rate power for the purpose 
of {uvmoting stability in the price level. The amendment 
folbws: 



CHAPTER XI 

Open Market and Discount Powers to Control the Price Level— The 
Original Strong Amendment— Testimony of Witnesses— Professor Irving 
Fisher — ^Dr. William T. Foster — Governor Norris — Professor Oliver w! 
Sprague— Dr. Adolph Miller— Governor Strong— Principles Which Guide 
the Board in the Administration of Credit — Summary of Criticism — Revi^ 
Strong Amendment — Criticism. 


The Strong Amendment * 


A BILL to amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended, to provide for the stabil- 
ization of the price level for commodities in general. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 
That paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal Reserve 
Act as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve Board, a minimum rate of 
discount to be charged by such bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be made with a view to accommodating commerce 
and promoting a stable price level for commodities in general. 
All of the powers of the Federal Reserve System shall be used 
for promoting stability in the price level.”* 


The amendment strikes from (lie existing law the words 
*'and business” and adds 


“and promoting a stable price level for commodities m 
eral. All of the powers of the Federal Reserve ^System shall be 
used for promoting stability in the price level.” 


* (Hearings before the Com. on Banking j^mney, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 60 Congress, First Session, on H. H. 78B6K^^ __ mm 

“A BHX TO AMEND PARAGRAPH (d) OF 8EOT0N 14 OF THE 

federal reserve ACrr, as AME^NDEa to pro^m jor 

8TABH.IZATION OF THE PRICE LEVEL FW TOMMOTI 
ties in GENERAL." March 24, 1026, to Feb. 4, 1927. U. ». uov. 
Pnnt^ Office, Washington. 1927. 

’ **" ' 113 
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The word minimum in the second line was clearly a mis- 
tali^ and was so designated by Representative Strong. Bn 
^plains that he has introduced the bill in order to carry 
out the direction of the constitution in which Congress is 
authorized 'to coin money and regulato the value thereof.’ 
In belated compliance with this provision, Congress for the 
first time granted the power to regulate the value of money 
in the Federal Reserve Act but the power was on this occa- 
sion abused in the interest of the creditor class rather than 
for the purpose of stabilization* 

Among the first witnesses to testify is Professor Irving 
Fisher. 

His attitude toward stabilization appears to be much 
more moderate than in any of his previous publications or 
statements. He believes that the Federal Reserve Board is 
already trying in a certain diffident way to achieve stability 
and that it should not be hampered in this experiment^ 
period by rigid limitations. 

Powers which the Federal Reserve Banks may exercise in 
the interest of stabilization are, 

1. Rediscount rate 

2. Open market operations 

3. Substitution of gold certificates for Federal reserve 
notes and vice versa 

4. Moral suasion. 

He believes that while the Strong Bill will help, it does 
not offer a satisfactory long time solution, and that it 
would be much better to couple it with the Goldsborough 
Bill 

Norman Lombard, executive director of the Stable Money 
Association, follows Fisher and again rings the various 
changes on the evils of a fluctuating standard and the im- 
portance of stability. He quotes authority at great length 
in support, including parts of the Chmliffe Report to show 
that the policy of the Bank of England during the war was 
determmed with one eye on the price level* He tries to 

* Hearings on H. R. 7895, p. 2. *Ibid^ par. 6, «, 18, 19, 20, 21, p. 123. 
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make a case showing that the Federal Reserve Board took 
every possible legitimate measure to prevent post-war ex- 
pansion except one — control of the discount rate, and that it 
was practically dragooned through fear of the application 
of the Overman Act into maintaining a rate of discount 
which was entirely too low and incapable of exercising the 
deterrent influence of a sharply advancing rate. 

A rather conservative statement of Gov. W. P. G. Hard- 
ing is offered which lends support to the belief that the 
Board failed to act because of Treasury pressure but does 
not imply that in the absence of restrictions and with the 
application of a higher discount rate the course of expan- 
sion might have been checked. In fact the opposite is stated 
explicitly. Referring to the sharp advance in the discount 
rate which might have been applied, he says, 

“And it is not at all certain that even that would have been 
effective at a time when the oublic seemed to care little for 
expense.” “ 

William T. Foster, Director of the Pollack Foundation 
for Economic Research, sununarizes his article written in 
collaboration with Catchings in the Harvard Business Re- 
view in April 1924: 

1. The Board has used its powers in helping to stabilize tho 
price Icv'cl. The bwra of 1923 was checked by the use of 
the discount rate and open market ofterations. 

2. The powers of the Board while substantial and capable of 
helping the situation are not adequate to insure control 
and control can be effected only when subsidiary condi- 
tions arc favorable. 

3. A control of the quantity of money in circulation is not 
sufficient to secure stability in the price level. 

4. It is well for the government and the Board to have price 
stability as its avowed aim, but it would be unfortunate if 
the impression became current that as the result of the 
passage of such a bill as this the Federal Reserve was 
actually endowed by the public mind with the power to 
control the price level, for the time would come when the 
Board would find itself unable to do this.* 


*IbH^ p. 12S. 


•Ibid^ p. 183. 
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Foster does not think that raising of the discount rate in 
1920 had* very much to do with deflation. Prices had 
reached a point where the incomes of the consuming public 
were unable to purchase all that was offered and in order 
to have goods sold their price had to come down. There was 
no consumers strike. The consumers stopped buying because 
they did not have enough money. 

“Mr. MacGregor. You did not answer the question. Is it your 
view that the raising of the discount rate by the Federal reserve 
system had nothing at all to do with deflation? 

“Doctor Foster. The Federal reserve system can at any time 
bring some influence to bear on the situation by changes in rates. 

The point I made was that deflation would have come anyway.” ’’ 

\ 

There are times when expansion will take place and the 
same is true of recession in spite of anything the Federal 
Reserve Board can do. The member banks may not be de- 
pendent upon the Federal Reserve Banks.^ 

Stability cannot be achieved through controlling the cur- 
rency supply for the time will come when the flow of funds 
to the consumers will be unable to buy the flow of con- 
sumers goods at the higher prices and a surplus of such goods 
will accumulate which can be removed only by lowering the 
price. Financial expansion does not affect the consumer as 
much as the producer for it is usually increased production 
which is financed rather than increased consumption.® 

Professor Rogers is a firm believer in the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board to c»nbrol prices. 

“I am sure that in spite of any rise in prices, from any cause 
whatever, you can correct it if you adopt as drastic provisions as 
those of the Goldsborough Bill; and I maintain that in all ordi- 
nary cases the provisions of this bill (Strong Bill) will do it.” 

He makes the previous statement in answ^ to a letter 
from Paul Warburg to Representative Strong appearing on 
the same page. 

* Hearings on H. R. 7805, p. 197. *lbid., pp. 200-001. 

•Ibid,, p. 200. -/Wa, p. 223. 
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^'While, of eouree, I share your view that price stability is a 
thing devoutly to be wished for, I regret to say that 1 am not in 
sympathy at all with the amendment that you propose. No bank- 
ing system, to my mind at least, can undertake to provide a 
stability of prices, and I believe it would be dangerous to place 
the Federal reserve ^stem in a position where tlie responsibility 
for extreme fluctuations in price levels could be laid at its door. 
Naturally those in charge of the Federal reserve system should 
always watch most carefully fluctuations in the price level and 
fashion the policy of the system as far as it is practicable so as 
to combat excesses of inflation or deflation; but the powers of 
the central banking system in this regard are distinctly limited. 
Interest rates may be a contributing factor in affecting price 
levels, but to my mind they are only one of the many factors of 
all the world-wide economic forces at play which in the end 
determine price levels.”** 

One of the most competent and most interestmg wit- 
nesses to appear before the Committee was Benjamin 
Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

He fears that the direction "All of the powers of the 
Federal reserv'e S3retem shall be used for promoting stability 
in the price level” will be misunderstood by a great many 
people to mean that the power to stabilize prices actually 
exists and that Congress has given a mandate to a group of 
men to maintain stability.*® 

Such a power would not be acceptable in a democracy and 
he does not think "that any such power exists or can be 
created to fix prices.” 

Inasmuch as the bill has been inspired by the plight of 
the farmers it is entirely possible that it is intended as a 
specific for the ills of the farmer or may be interpreted by 
him as such.** 

The average mind does not and perhaps is unable to dis- 
tinguish between general prices and individual prices and 
if a mandate is given to the Federal Reserve Board to main- 
tain the general jn'ice level, it will certainly be assumed as 
a mandate to maintain die prices in which various indi- 
viduals are particularly into'ested. 

”/Wf, p. m p. 292 . “/wa., p. 298 . 
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If the powo* to control i»‘ices does esdst, how is its abuse 
going to'be safeguarded? What provision will be made to 
take care of divided counsels? What insurance wiU there 
be against hunmn stupidity or selfishness on the part of 
members of the Board? 

He points to the claidi of interest between consumer and 
producer. Man in one capacity is interested in advancing 
prices, in another in depressing prices. The Board will re- 
ceive no credit from either side but will assuredly collect aU 
the blame,'* to illustrate which he cites the proverbial case 
of the Irishman and his wife and the fate of the mediator. 

The danger of moral suasion by the Board is the danger 
that is inherent in all advice, which is, that it might be 
misinterpreted. 

In this view Governor Norris, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, concurs. It is his conviction that the 
officers of a member bank know more about their own par- 
ticular business than he does and it would, therefore, be 
presumptuous on his part to offer them advice as to how to 
conduct it. Again, circular advice of a general character 
would be extremely dangerous. Conditions might develop 
which would indicate the growth of an unsound expan^on. 
Advice to member banks to curtail their loans would involve 
great responsibility and lead to disastrous results. Federal 
Reserve Bank guidance has been very much exaggerated 
in its use and effect.'® 

Governor Strong concedes that in certain particular in- 
stances it would be possible to affect the credit situation 
radically through direct pressure upon individual banks. 

The important banks in New York make daily reports to 
the Federal Reserve Bank showing what their call loans 
are, what they are borrowing, what their reserve is and 
what the required reserve of each bank is fi*om day to day. 
Since the required reserve is calculated on a weeUy basis, 
the res^e bank can tell whether the member bank will 
be long or short at the ^d of the week. It can tell ahead of 
time what the weekly statement is going to look like. If 

** Hearings <mi H. R. 7885, p. 285. “Ibid., p. 385. 
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the reserve bank finds that a mmber bank is a continuous 
borrower, and has other means' of adjusting its reserves a 
conference is invited and the bank is advi^ in a tactful 
manner that it might be wiser to reduce its commitments 
in the form of call loans, that the extension of a large volume 
of call loans contemporaneously with heavy and continuous 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve Bank is inconsistent 
with soimd banking policy. “If we talked with 10 or 12 or 
15 of the large banks about the matter — and they do not 
desire to borrow from us continuously anyway — we could 
easily create a situation where there was a heavy demand 
for money in New York and no one willing to loan;” 

The biU frankly contemplates the use of the discount rate 
and open market operations to achieve stabilization. Since 
Governor Strong is Chairman of the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System, his testimony de- 
serves great weight. This Coimnittee was first organized in 
May 1922, and then reorganized in the spring of 1923. The 
purpose of the Committee is to co-ordinate the buying of 
the banks in the open market and to enable the system to 
work in greater harmony with the Treasury. It buys and 
sells securities for the S)^tem as a whole and executes or- 
ders for foreign banks of issue which maintain balances with 
the Federal Reserve Banks and wish those balances prof- 
itably employed. New York is the principal market and 
most of the operations of the Committee are carried on 
there. 

The essentially passive attitude of the Conunittee is in- 
dicated in the following question and answer: 

"The Chairman. Suppose your Committee should decide they 
wanted m buy $100,000,000 of open-market bills. ” 

“Governor Strong. One was the question asked as to a de- 
cision which might be made by the open market committee to 
purchase, say, $100,000,000 of bills. My answer might have led 
to the conclusion that such a decision was made at times. That 
is not the way bills are ptirchased for the system. We do not go 
into the market and buy them, making a decision on our own 

•Ibid^p.SU. 


Ibid., p. 456. 
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initiative to buy a certain quantity of bills. There is a rate 
established, at which we are known always to be willing to take 
bills from the market, and they just come to us at that rate as 
the banks offer them, and rapidly as they come they are divided 
up by the committee, partly to fill orders received from foreign 
banks which have balances with us for investment and partly 
divided among the other reserve banks in certain proportions 
which are fixed from time to time by the committee with the 
approval of each participating bank. So, the possible inference 
from my answer that, in the purchase of bills — ^that is, accept- 
ances — we take that afSrmative initiative, is not accurate. We 
simply buy bills which are offered to us in the usual course of 
business, mainly by the member banks in New York.” 

Since the bills purchased in the open market are almost 
invariably those which arise from commerce, especially our 
foreign trade, the amount of bills offered necessarily de- 
pends upon the number of transactions which take place. 
They are a function of trade activity and not the result of 
the designs of the Federal Reserve Board. The changes in 
bill holdings are seasonal changes and reflect the change in 
commercial activity which attends the change in seasons. 
The great bulk are based ujion primary commodities, cot- 
ton, grain, sugar, coffee, silk, wool, hides and skins, copper, 
lard and meats, flour, tobacco, rubber, cotton manufactures, 
wood pulp, lumber furs, farm implements, “representing the 
flow of goods in the commerce of the country, mainly with 
foreign countries.” 

Governor George W. Norris of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia confirms this statement of the essentially 
passive position of the Federal Reserve BanJm. They supply 
the credit to member banks who in turn extend it to their 
own clients. The Federal Reserve Banks cannot initiate a 
demand for it. They cannot vend it on the streets. Such in- 
fluence as they have is exerted through three channels, gen- 
eral influence on members, the discount rate, and open 
market operations.*® 

The Federal Reserve Banks never solicit borrowings from 
member banks and only in the most extreme cases ever 

“ Hearings on H. R. 7895, p. 316. • TWtf, p. 324. • Ibid^ p. 385. 
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urge repayment. Credit creation and contraction depend 
solely upon the initiative of the member banks. When a 
member bank comes in for an additional loan, it means 
that it has already extended the credit to its own clients 
for which the proceeds of this loan from the Federal Reserve 
Bank will serve as a reserve. Credit expansion has already 
taken place and any deterrent influence which a higher dis- 
count rate may exert can come therefore only idter the 
event.®* 

He thinks that the open market operations are entirely 
too small to affect the price level. At best they constitute 
only one-fiftieth of the total banking credit available.®* 

Furthermore, the open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are directed toward the remedying of local 
conditions, Le., a plethora or scarcity in local money mar- 
kets.®* 

In summing up the testimony of Governor Strong, Rep- 
resentative Goldsborough requests the verification of the 
interpretation which he places upon that testimony, i.e.. 
that Governor Strong’s chief objection to the amendment 
is the possibility of “the misapprehensions that might arise 
in the minds of the public as to the scope of the legislation.” 
The Representative feeb that there should be a more valid 
objection to the bill.®* 

Mr. McFadden, the chairman, also adds his own impres- 
sion of the testimony, namely, that the Governor felt that 
any specific enumeration of powers already fully exercised 
by the banks under a general grant of power would tend to 
restrict the latter and correspondingly impair the ability of 
the banks to remedy the very situations for whose correction 
this amendment was proposed.®* 

In response to Goldsborough ’s question, Governor Strong 
summuizes his attitude in the following words: 

“I believe that an administration of credit such as is afforded 
by the Federal reserve system, is capable of exerting an influence 
upon the volume of credit employed by the counhiy and an in- 

•Ibtd., p. 389. ■ Ibid., p. 392. “Idem. 

•Ibid., p. 390. “Ibid., p. 8«». 
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fluence upon the cost of that credit, and, within the limitations 
which thewolume of credit and the cost of credit exert an influence 
upon the price level and only within that limitation can the oper- 
ations of the Federal reserve system influence prices, that is, the 
general price level; that there will be times when even the power 
to somewhat regulate the volume of credit and its cost will fail of 
complete or an^hing like complete regulation of the price level, 
because there are many other things far beyond the control of the 
influence of credit, that is, the volume and cost of credit, such as 
the mood of the people. 

“Therefore, if any expression is contained in the Federal re- 
serve act which appears to represent to the people that the Fed- 
eral reserve system can do more in stabilizing the price level than 
the limited control of credit is capable of performing, I am afraid 
that disappointment will come when there are fluctuations of 
prices which cannot be controlled within the strict limitations 
I have described. This may be an inadequate and lame explana- 
tion of what I have in mind, but I can elaborate it by an example, 
.possibly. 

“As Professor Sprague says, I firmly believe that when the 
Federal reserve system has an adequate volume of earning assets 
— ^that is, discounts or investments — ^it has a very considerable 
capacity to control a runaway movement of prices, because it 
can continue to force the banks to borrow and advance the dis- 
count rate and apply the pressure of high discount rates which, 
in time, becomes effective. But when you get to a decline in 
prices, one of those insidious periods of liquidation, and not a 
sharp movement like in 1920 and 1921, but one of those very 
difficult slow price movements, possibly, not attributable to credit 
operations at all, what is the Federal reserve system to do? There 
is a present decline of prices. Let us suppose that the present 
decline is caused by this. Possibly the spirit of optimism of last 
year has resulted in all merchants contracting for goods which 
they expected to sell but are unable to sell when delivered; in 
other words, there is an overstocking of goods beyond what the 
trade will consume or the people will consume. If there is a mar- 
gin of goods for sale beyond the capacity for consumption, the 
introduction of more credit into the credit system will not correct 
that until the goods are consumed, and that situation rises in the 
form of contracts long before it can be detected in any reports 
on volume of business, inventories, or an 3 rthing of that sort. The 
amount of goods being transported over the railroads will be just 
the same. Tbe amount of employment will be just the same. 
Everything will be marching along with all outward evidence 
of a sound business situation, but when the public, for one or 
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another reason, slows down in buying and consiiming goods that 
starts a declining price movement, 1 do not see how we can oor> 
rectit”** 

Governor Strong felt that if Congress considered it wise 
to endorse the exercise of the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the purpose of promoting stability, it would be 
far better to state that as one of the general purposes of 
the act in the title of the act rather than as a specific clause 
in a particular section of the act which defines one of the 
powers of the banks. In the former case, it will render con- 
gressional approbation to the purpose for which the broad 
powers of the Federal reserve banks have already been em- 
ployed. In the latter case, it would appear more as a 
definite mandate in connection with one of many powers all 
of which might be devoted, as, in fact, they already have 
been, to the stabilization of business.-^ 

If stabilization be the purpose of this amendment, avers 
the Governor, then it cannot be considered complete unless 
it contains an openly avowed approval of the gold standard 
and a definite direction to u.se all the powers of the Federal 
reserve system to encourage its early reestablishment 
throughout the world. The farmer requires a certain market 
for the surplus products which he cannot dispose of at 
home. The first essential to constant and effective purchas- 
ing power abroad is a stable currency and this, in the opin- 
ion of Governor Strong, is preeminently identified with 
the gold standard.^” 

Governor Strong believes that a good deal of the special 
responsibilities which at present attach to the proper man- 
agement of credit and reserves will disappear as soon as the 
world returns to the gold standard. \^en normal gold 
movements again become the rule, the adjustment of prices 
will be automatic and a greater degree of stability will be 
attained than is possible by any system of management. 

“I keep getting back to the subject of the gold standard, Mr. 
Chairman, because I have great confidence that when the time 

" Ibid., p. 6SO. •Ibid.,p.m. •Idem. 
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comeB to conduct these things as they were in former years, a lot 
of the need for the type of management which has to be applied 
in the present situation will be eliminated. It will be more auto- 
matic. We won’t have to depend so much on judgment, and we 
can rely more on the play of natural forces and their reaction 
on prices, such as I have very roughly and inadequately 
described.” *• 

As to the responsibility for the maintenance of stable 
prices. Governor Norris testified: 

“It is not one of the functions of a Federal reserve bank to de- 
termine whether prices of either stocks or commodities are too 
high or too low or to make any effort to raise or lower such prices. 
It was never the intention of Congress to give any such power 
to the system. It would be a very dangerous power to place in 
the hands of any man or group of men, no matter how wise or 
altruistic they may be. It is a power the American people would 
never be willing to trust to any board or commission, and it is 
safe to say that it is a power that the Federal reserve banks will 
never attempt to exercise.” •* 

Is it desirable for the Federal reserve system or any other 
agency to attempt to stabilize prices? 

While the price level may be influenced at times by the 
cost of credit yet the interest paid for credit bought is a 
very small factor in the cost of production and the difference 
between securing money at 4% and securing it at 5% or 
6% is practically negligible as far as the cost of the final 
product is concerned. If a price movement is under way and 
someone attempts to change or stop it, there will be in- 
troduced a new factor of uncertainty into business in that 
no one will know exactly what the effect of interference is 
going to be and business will, in the interval of awaiting 
the issue, be in a state of unstable equilibrium.*^ 

Under price stabilization the norm^ influence of an im- 
provement in methods of production could not be realized 
and this might well have a disastrous effect on our foreign 
trade. If we maintain prices at a stable level and the gen- 
eral level of prices in fVance and Germany should decline 

* Hearings on H. R. 7885, p. 379. p. 380. p. 381. 
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because of improved technical processes in production, such 
a developing disparity in pricra would result in the gradual 
exclusion of American exports from world markets.** 

The system should give consideration to price movements 
and if stabilization be limited to minimizing price move- 
ments and “to cut off the peaks and smooth out the extreme 
hollows” the system should do this. It not only can be done 
but has been done.** 

The Federal reserve system “as a body have followed 
the policy, as far as it lay within their power under the 
existing law, of stabilizing credits to the extent that stabili- 
zation of credits might have influenced prices.”** 

Professor Oliver W. Sprague does not think very highly 
of the ability of the Federal reserve bank to control ordinary 
fluctuations in the [M'ice level. 

“I am very certain in my own mind that it is not possible to 
handle the ordinary oscillations of prices effectively by means 
of reserv'e bank operations.” 

He does not agree with Foster that a real inflation was 
starting in 1923 since agricultural communities had not yet 
cleared away the wreckage of the disaster of 1920 and 
agricultural prices failed to register any of the effects of 
inflation. In every inflationary movement, the prices of 
farm products either lead the way or at least play a promi- 
nent part. This was not the ca.se in 1923. Neither does he 
attribute the subsequent toning down to the deliberate 
policy of the Federal reserve banks. The open market in- 
vestment committee may have had the correction of that 
situation very definitely in mind in shaping their own con- 
duct but Sprague believes that the fortunate effects were a 
matter of coincidence rather than the effects of Federal re- 
serve policy.** 

He feels the same way about the decline of prices in 1920. 
This should not be attributed to the F^eral reserve 
banks.*’ 

"Ibid., pp. 38^383. 

"Ibid; p. 395. 

"Ibid., p. 396. 


^ Ibid,, p. 406, same effect p, 415. 
••Ibid., p. 412. 

••Ibid., p. 415. 
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Mr. Goldsborough urges an interesting point in favor of 
the propc^d amendment or any amendment of similar im- 
port. He concedes that the s}rstem has been ably managed 
for the last few years and attributes this largely to the in- 
telligent human element which enabled the system to 
realize, without specific mandate from Congress, the very 
purpose which Congress would have wished had it articu- 
lated on the subject. There is, however, no assurance that 
the same highminded and able management would continue 
into the future. Tliere is a substantial possibility that the 
direction of the system may fall into unworthy or incom- 
petent hands in which case the powers which have been 
used for the highest public purpose during the past may be 
exploited by obtuse stupidity or sinister corruption on be- 
half of favored individuals, classes or sections. An explicit 
direction in the act to use the powers conferred for the pur- 
pose of maintaining stability may well serve as a watchdog 
to preserve this splendid instrument from corrosive en- 
croachment or predatory vitiation.*® 

There is a temptation at this point to speculate on the 
effect which such a clause might have had on government 
financing during the war. If this power had been used to 
combat the Treasury’s indirect methods of inflation, if it 
had compelled the government to float its loans at the mar- 
ket rate of interest rather than at one established at an 
artificially low point at the behest of a fiscal officer, what 
would Congress have said? If the government had depended 
upon the accumulated capital of the country rather than 
upon the credit of its banking system for the purchase of 
its bonds to what class would the higher interest have been 
paid? These questions suggest interesting answers. 

Governor Strong indicates some of the major causes of 
inflation in the attempted modification of which the powers 
of the Federal reserve banks would have little effect. 

1. A deterioration in the management of the system. It might 
fall into incompetent hands and the machinery of credit run 
amuck.** 

■* Hearings on H. R. 7S8S, p. 552. •Ibid^ p. 556. 
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2. The adminisiratioii of the Treasury. If the latter should 
borrow huge sums from the Federal Reserve banks, nothing 
could prevent an inflationary movoraent.*® 

3. Congressional action, e.g., change in tlie reserve require- 
ments,®* immediate credit for items in transit, interest pay- 
ments on deposits. 

4. Importation of large supplies of gold at a time when the 
earning assets of the Federal reserve banks are low.** 

Arresting a deflation of credit constitutes the most diffi- 
cult problem which the Federal reserve system can have 
to face. If the loss of our foreign markets for fwm produce 
should result in a drop in price of farm pro<luct8, any effort 
to so manipulate credit as to arrest this fall might well do 
more harm than good. The Department of Labor index of 
prices is heavily weighted as to food and farm commodities, 
these constituting 53% of the total, so that any change in 
world conditions which determine these prices would have a 
pronounced effect on the general level as indicated by this 
gauge.*® 

Dr. Adolph C. Miller represented the Federal Reserve 
Board at the hearings. To some members of the committee 
his testimony was unsatisfactory. This attitude was re- 
flected in the release of the Stable Money Association, 
dated April 20. 1926, at Washingtoti, headed: “The Reserve 
Board has no Policy,” which alleges, among other things, 
“ — that there is no training school for central bankers and 
that conunercial bankers have no concept of the functions 
of a central bank, the admissions of Doctor Miller that the 
Federal Reserve Board is frequently divided in its counsels, 
and is guided by no stated policy in its control over the 
volume of credit, has caused a profound sensation.” 

A statement of the witness is quoted: 

“ ‘The members of the Federal reserve system are not economic 
statesmen,’ said Doctor Miller, ‘and they are frequently in the 
dark as to the consequences of their acts.’ ” ** 

p. 735. 


Idem, 

Idem, 

Ibid., p, 585. 
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If one holds that monetary theory is an exact science 
where effwt follows ascertainable cause as inexorably as the 
sum of two and two must be four, such statements must 
be painfully lacking in sustaining qualities. 

Dr. Miller showed a distinct reluctance to answer hypo- 
thetical questions. His argument was that no two credit sit- 
uations are ev^ alike. Therefore no situation like the hypo- 
thetical one would ever occur. An attempt to state in ad- 
vance what the attitude of the Board would be in mythical 
premises, therefore, would be productive only of misunder- 
standing if in the future a situation roughly similar to the 
one premised should develop in which the Federal Reserve 
Board, due to some essential difference not apparent to the 
ordinary observer, applied a policy different than that of- 
fered. It is an attitude similar to that taken by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the matter of advisory judg- 
ments. It will give no decisions except in actual cases and 
Doctor Miller stood on good ground in taking the same 
position. 

The principles which guide the Federal Reserve Board 
are still necessarily inchoate. This is due entirely to the fact 
that the system is still in its adolescence and the men who 
guide it are insufficiently equipi)ed with knowledge of bank- 
ing facts no less than with experience. He does look forward 
to the day when the Board shall have developed what Bage- 
hot calls a “judicious routine” and he, “effective procedure.” 
There are signs, therefore, that a subtle doctrine of stare 
decism is at work which will provide Federal reserve board 
members of the future with a more definite guide than they 
have to date been able to develop.*® 

“. . . BO far as it may be said that anything in the nature of a 
formulated procedure exists in the Federal reserve system,” the 
following passage from the Annual Report of the Federal Reserve 
Board for 1923, “comes periiaps as near expressing it as any- 
thing.” 

“Under an effective international gold standard the movements 
of gold among the money markets of the world exercised a cor* 

* Hearings on H. R. 788S, p. 727. p. 636. 
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rective influence on exchange rates, tended to equalise money 
rates in various countries, and to keep domestic price levels in 
line with the world price level. In these circumstances, changes 
in the reserve ratios of the various central banks served as valu- 
able indicators of the changes in the credit and trade relations 
of the countries and were consequently important guides in the 
shaping of discount policies. Under the present conditions, with 
gold embargoes in force in most foreign countries and the tlnited 
States practically the only free gold market of the world, the 
movement of gold to this country does not reflect the relative 
position of the money markets nor does the movement give rise 
to corrective influences, working through exchanges, money rates, 
and price levels, which tend to reverse the flow. The signiflcance 
which movements in the reserve ratios formerly possessed rested 
upon the fact that they were the visible indicators of the opera- 
tion of the nicely adjusted mechanism of international finance. 
With this mechanism now inoperative, the ratios have lost much 
of their value as administrative guides. It has therefore been nec- 
essary for banking administration even in those countries that 
have been most successful in maintaining a connection with the 
gold standard to develop or devise other working bases. This has 
been as true in the United States where the gold standard has 
been consistently maintained as in other countries where that 
standard is for the time being inoperative. 

“The anomalous situation thus confronting central banking 
administration in all countries has led to much discussion in the 
United States and elsewhere as to workable substitutes for re- 
serve ratios as guides to credit and currency administration. Par- 
ticular prominence has been given in discussions of new proposals 
to the suggestion frequently made that the credit issuing from 
the Federal reserve banks should be regulated with immediate 
reference to the price level, particularly in such manner as to 
avoid fluctuations of general prices. Entirely apart from the dif- 
ficult administrative problems that would arise in connection 
with the adoption of the price index as a guide and entirely apart 
from the serious political difficulties which would attend a sy^m 
of credit administration based on prices, there is no reason for 
believing that the results attained would be as satisfactory as can 
be reached by other means economically valid and administra- 
tively practicable. In saying this the board is not unmindful of 
the abundant evidence recent years have ipven of the economic 
and business disturbances occasioned by violent fluctuations of 
prices. But it must not be overlooked that price fluctuations pro- 
ceed from a great variety of causes, most of which lie outside the 
range of influence of the credit system. No credit system could 
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undertake to perform the function of regulating credit by reto*- 
ence to prices without failing in the endeavor. 

“The ptrice situation and the credit situation are no doubt fre- 
quently involved in one another, but the interrelationship of 
prices and credit is too complex to admit of any simple state- 
ment, still less of a formula of invariable application. An over- 
simplified statement of complex problems contributes nothing 
toward the development gf an effective administrative procediue. 
It is the view of the Federal Reserve Board that the price situa- 
tion and the credit situation, while sometimes closely related, are 
nevertheless not related to one another as simple cause and effect; 
they are rather both to be regarded as the outcome of common 
causes that work in the economic and business situation. The 
same conditions which predispose to a rise of prices also predis- 
pose to an increased demand for credit. The demand for credit is 
conditioned upon the business outlook. Credit is created in in- 
creasing volume only as the community wishes to use more credit 
— ^when the opportunity for the employment of credit appears 
more profitable. Sometimes borrowers want to borrow more and 
sometimes they are content with less. Sometimes lenders are 
ready to lend more and at other times less. Why this should be 
so depends on all those multifarious conditions and circumstances 
that affect the temper of the business cpmmunity. For the most 
part these conditions lie beyond the radius of action of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. When the business outlook is inviting business 
men are apt to adventure and new business commitments are 
made in increasing volume. But only later will these commit- 
ments be refiected in the possible rise of prices and an increase 
in the volume of credit provided by the commercial banks of the 
country. The Federal reserve banks will not to any considerable 
extent feel the impact of the increased demand for credit until 
the whole train of antecedent circumstances which has occasioned 
it is well advanced on its course; that is, until a forward move- 
ment of business, no matter from what impulse it is proceeding, 
has gained momentum. 

“Credit administration must be cognizant of what is under way 
or in process in the movement of business before it is registered 
in the price index. The price index records an accomplished fact. 
Good credit administration in times of active business expan- 
sion should not encourage or assist the excessive accumulation of 
forw^ commitments in business and banking which only later 
on will definitely reflect the rate at which they have been taking 
place in resulting changes of credit volume and changes of price 
levels; and in times of business reaction should discourage en- 
forced liquidation of past commitments which also will only later 
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on reflect the rate at which it has been taking place in altered 
credit volume and price levels. The problem of efficient credit 
administration is, therefore, largely a question of timeliness of 
action. 

“No statistical mechanism alone, however carefully contrived, 
can furnish an adequate guide to credit administration. Creffit is 
an intensely human institution and as such reflects the moods 
and impulses of the community — its hopes, its fears, its expecta- 
tions. The business and credit situation at any particular time 
is weighted and charged with these invisible factors. They are 
elusive and can not be fitted into any mechanical formula, but the 
fact that they are refractory to methods of the statistical labor- 
atory makes them neither nonexistent nor nonimportant. They 
arc factors which must always patiently and skillfully be evalu- 
ated as best they may and dealt with in any banking adminis- 
tration that is animated by a desire to secure to the community 
the results of an efficient credit system. In its ultimate analysis 
credit administration is not a matter of mechanical rules, but is 
and must be a matter of judgment — of judgment concerning each 
specific credit situation at the particular moment of time when 
it has arisen or is developing. 

“There are among these factors a sufficient number which are 
determinable in their character, and also measurable, to relieve 
the problem of credit administration of much of its indefinite- 
ncss, and therefore give to it a substantial foundation of ascer- 
tainable fact.”*^ 

The hearings on the Strong amendment were quite ex- 
haustive. They extended from March 24, 1926 to February 
4, 1927, and occupied 22 days, the testimony covering more 
than 1100 pages. Among others who testified, in addition 
to those whose testimony has already been mentioned, were 
Professor Robert A. Lehfeldt, Professor John R. Commons, 
Walter W. Stewart, W. R. Burgess, Carl Snyder and Major 
J. R. Bellerby. 

Professors Fisher, Rogers, Commons and several members 
of the committee, including Representatives Goldsborough 
and Strong, seemed to feel that the Federal Reserve Board 
could control the price level with the aid of the powers 
granted in the amendment. In fact, as we have seen, some 
of them chm*ged that the Federal Reserve Banks had al- 

* (Armuat Report of Ihe Federal Reserve Board, 1923, pp. 3042). 
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ready used their powers for this purpose. On the other side, 
we ^d arrayed most of the members of the committee. 
Professor Sprague and all the ofBcials of the Federal Re- 
serve S}rstem who testified. 

The attitude of the opposition may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. It is impossible and dangerous to attempt to control the 
price level within precise limits. 

2. Insofar as the Federal reserve banks have that power it has 
already been exercised to diminish the frequency of depres- 
sions and allay their severity. 

3. There are many price situations in which the system would 
be helpless in attempting to regulate the course of prices. 

4. A further definition of the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board might well serve to restrict the powers of that body 
to those enumerated and therefore impair the ability of 
that body to use its discretion in solving problems which a 
future might bring. 

5. A further definition of power with the avowed object of 
stabilization of the price level might be productive of grave 
misunderstanding as to the duties and capacity of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

6. Stabilization will be promoted much more effectively by the 
return of the gold standard throughout the world and by 
the encouragement and proper reward of able leadership in 
the system. 

Toward the conclusion of the hearings and as a result of 
some of the testimony given. Representative Strong of- 
fered the following revision of the original amendment. 

STRONG AMENDMENT, REVISED 

Third Revision, January 30, 1927, of H. R. 7895, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, First Session 

AN ACT To amend the act approved Decembm* 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, to maintain the gold 
standard, to prevent inflation and contraction, to pro- 
mote the stability of commerce, business, and agricul- 
ture. to promote economic justice between creditors 
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and debtors, between bondholders and stockholders, 
and between the parties to all contracts into which time 
and money enter by providing a more stable money, 
and for other purpose 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the Home of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, as amended, be further amended as 
follows: 

Amend paragraph (d) of section 14 to read as follows: 

“To establish from time to time, subject to review and deter- 
mination by the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to be 
charged by the Federal reserve bank for each class of paf>cr, 
which shall be fixed with a view to accommodating and stabilis- 
ing commerce, business, and agriculture. 

Add to section 14 the following paragraphs: 

“(f) The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks 
and committees, commissions, boards, agents, and servants under 
their direction, supervision, or control, shall use the powers and 
activities granted or authorized by the Federal reserve act and 
subsequent acts or amendments thereto, including open-market 
operations and other activities, in so far as they have any effect 
thereon, with a view to regulating the volume of credit, currency, 
and money in circulation so as to prevent inflation and contrac- 
tion and thereby to stabilize, so far as may be, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in terms of commodities in general; but 
nothing herein shall be construed as enlarging or extending any 
of the existing powers of the Federal Reserve Board in this re- 
spect or as authorizing any interference with the natural tendency 
of prices of specific commodities or groups of commodities to 
vary among themselves under the influence of demand and supply. 

“(g) The Federal Reserve Board shall formulate an index 
number which shall reflect the current purchasing power of the 
dollar in terms of commodities in general and shall make the 
same public at least as often as monthly. It shall publish the 
commodities, quantities, weights, formula, sources of informa- 
tion, data, and methods used in calculating such index number 
and shall publish immediately any chan^ made in such list, 
quantities, weights, formula, sources of information, data or 
methods so used. 
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. Altebnativb 

“(g) In complying with the terms of this act and particularly 
with the foregoing section, the index number of wholesale com- 
modity prices prepared and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, shall be taken 
as the index of the cmrent price level and of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, provided that should the publication of such 
index number be discontinued, or if in the opinion of the Federal 
Reserve Board it is desirable to do so, then the Federal Reserve 
Board shall formulate an index num^r which shall reflect the 
current purchasing power of the dollar in terms of commodities in 
general and shall make the same public at least as often as 
monthly. It shall publish the commodities, quantities, weights, 
formula, sources of information, data and methods used in cal- 
culating such index number and shall publish immediately any 
changes made in such list, quantities, weights, formula, sources 
of information, data, or methods so used. 

“(h) Whenever any decision affecting or tending to affect 
changes in the rate of rediscount, or having to do with purchases 
or sales in the open market or otherwise affecting or tending to 
affect the volume of credit or currency or money in circulation, 
shall be made by the Federal Reserve Board, by the board of 
directors of any Federal reserve bank, or by any committee, com- 
mission, or board having jurisdiction in such matters, such deci- 
sion and the reasons therefore shall be published immediately, 
and minority opinions of those dissenting from such decision or 
reason shall be published simultaneously; Provided, That the 
stated reasons for or against any such decision may ^ withheld 
if their publication shall be deemed by the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board incompatible with the public interest.” 

After section 28, add the following: 

“Sec. 28A. The Federal Reserve Board is hereby directed to 
make or cause to be made under its direction a comprehensive 
study of: . 

“ (1) The limitations upon the effectiveness of any action which 
may be taken by the Federal Reserve Board or tJ^e Federal re- 
serve bank or by agencies under their control to secure stabiliza- 
tion in the purchasing power of the dollar by influencing the 
volume of credit, currency, and money in circulation. 

“ (2) The extent of the influence of the activities of agencies of 
the Gkivernment of the United States or banks not under the con- 
trol or influence of the Federal Reserve Board, or of any other 
agency or agencies upon the volxime of credit, currency, and 
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money in circulation, and hence on the purehaains power of the 
dollar. * 

“(3) The effect upon the purchasing power of the dollar of 
fluctuations in the supply of and demand for gold as effected by 
new discoveries and improved mining methods, the use of gold 
in the arts, and by imports and exports of gold and otherwise, and 
“(4) Available and proposed plans and means having for their 
aim the stabilization of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

“Sec. 28B. The Federal Reserve Board shall report to the Con- 
gress the results of such study and shall recommend to the Con- 
gress such legislation as, in its judgment, will best promote such 
stabilization.” 

Alternative to Section 28A and Section 28B 

“There is hereby created a commission to be known as the 
stable money commission, which shall consist of five Senators to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate and five Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker and five members to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, 

“Said commission shall make a comprehensive study of: 

“ ( 1 ) The limitations upon the effectiveness of any action which 
may be taken by the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal re- 
serve banks or by agencies under their control to secure stabiliza- 
tion in the purchasing power of the dollar by influencing the 
volume of credit, currency, and money in circulation. 

“ (2) The extent of the influence of the activities of agencies of 
the Government of the United States or hanks not under the con- 
trol or influence of the Federal Reserve Board, or of any other 
agency or agencies upon the volume of credit, currency, and 
money in circulation, and hence on the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

“(3) The effect upon the purchasing power of the dollar of 
fluctuations in the supply of and demand for gold as affected by 
new discoveries and improved mining methods, the use of gold in 
the arts, and by imports and exports of gold and otherwise, and 
“(4) Available and proposed plans and means having for their 
aim the stabilization of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

“The commission shall include in its report recommendation 
for legislation which in its opinion will best promote the stabiliz- 
ation of the purchasing power of the dollar. 

“The commission shall elect its chairman, and vacancies ^cur- 
ring in the membership of the commission shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointments. 

“The commission is authorized to sit during the sessions or 
recesses of Congress, to send for persons and papers, to admin- 
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ister oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
and to ^ploy such personal services and incur such expenses as 
may be necessary to carry out the purpose of this resolution.” 

It is not necessary to point out that the revised preamble 
of the Federal Reserve Act presents an ambitious program. 
If the State is to embrace the promotion of “economic jus- 
tice between creditors and debtors” as one of its legitimate 
objects, why stop there? Is economic justice between debtor 
and creditor any more important than economic justice be- 
tween labor and capital, between the farmer and the city 
dweller, between producer and distributor, between tenant 
and landlord? Is it not a bit premature in our social devel- 
opment to establish the administration of economic justice 
as the end of government? 

Section (f) in effect urges the Federal Reserve Board to 
use all its powers, incliKling the rediscount rate and open 
market operations, in order to regulate the “volume of 
credit, currency, and money in circulation,” in order to stab- 
ilize prices but nothing in the amendment shall authorize 
any “interference with the natural tendency of prices of 
specific commodities or groups of commodities to vary 
among themselves under the infiuence of dmand and 
supply.” 

Attention must be called to tiie possibility that these two 
injunctions may well be incompatible. To maintain a stable 
price level, which is a mathematical average, a rise of one 
group of commodities under the infiuence of demand and 
supply, tending to raise the general price level would call 
for repressive monetary measures to maintain the level. 
If successful the particular group causing the rise would 
have to fall or some other group would be compelled to drop 
in order to compensate for the rise of the first. The rela- 
tion of the volume of means of payment to the price level 
and the possibility of using such a supposed relation for 
the purpose of stabilization will be more fully discussed in 
the chapter dealing with the quantity theory. The effect of 

* (Stabilization Hearings, H. R. 7895, Part 2, pp. 1066-1067. 1927. Wash- 
ington. U. S. Ciuv. Priming Office.) 
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open market operations and the rediscount rate on the vol- 
ume of money and credit as well as on prices will also be 
examined more carefully and completely in the chapters de- 
voted to those subjects. 

The provisions calling for further information on the 
entire subject are wholly commendable and it is our belief 
that if Congress does anything about the subject of stabili- 
zation, it should at present be limited to the increase of our 
knowledge of a subject as to which it were best for all 
concerned to admit the inadequacy of the existing knowl- 
edge as a basis for any far-reaching plans of stabilization. 

Although the 69th Congress allowed the Strong Amend- 
ment to die this indifference did not impair the conviction 
of Representative Strong that legislation of this character 
was necessary. We find him returning to the fray in the 
present (70th, 1st Session) Congress with H. R. 11806. 
Hearings were resumed and the discussion of the bill reached 
the floor of Congress on March 17th. The current bill, a 
copy of which follows, omits from its preamble broad dec- 
larations of justice between debtors and cre<litor8 and em- 
phasizes the need for the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard. This is a reasonable and attainable object and deserve 
every encouragement which Congress can lend. The stabili- 
zation of business and prices are at present still pots of 
gold at the end of the rainbow, alluring but, at present, un- 
attainable prizes. It is a mistake to hold forth hopw that 
they may be won for should the hope fail of realization, as 
appears altogether probable, the disappointment would be 
productive of much mischief. 

In addition to admonishing the Federal reserve i^stem 
to use all its powers for the three-fold purpose of mamtain- 
ing the gold standard, stabilizing bu-siness and griculture and 
stabilizing the purchasing power of money the bill also re- 
quires the publication of the decisions of the Federal reserve 
board regarding policies related to these three objects. 
Finally it provides for the further study of the entire sub- 
ject. While it is doubtful if the latter will improve the pres- 
ent state of disa^eement amon^ the doctors the attempt 
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should nevertheless be encouraged on the chance that it 
may have this effect. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

70th CONOBBSB, IST SESSION 
H. R. 11806 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 6, 1028 

Mr. Stbono of Kansas introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and or- 
dered to be printed 


A BILL 

To amend the Act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal Reserve Act; to define certain policies toward which 
the powers of the Federal reserve system shall be directed; to 
further promote the maintenance of a stable gold standard ; to 
promote the stability of commerce, industry, agriculture, and 
employment; to assist in realizing a more stable purchasing 
power of the dollar, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, be further amended as follows: Add to section 
14 the following paragraphs: 

“(g) The term 'Federal reserve system,’ as used in this Act, 
shall mean the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal reserve banks, 
and all committees, commissions, agents, and others under their 
direction, supervision, or control. 

“(h) The Federal reserve system shall use all the powers and 
authority now or hereafter possessed by it to maintain a stable 
gold standard; to promote the stability of commerce, industry, 
agriculture, and employment; and a more stable purchasing 
power of the dollar, so far as such purposes may be accomplished 
by monetary and credit policy. Relations and transactions with 
foreign banks shall not be inconsistent with the purposes ex- 
pressed in this amendment. 

“(i) Whenever any decision as to policies is made or whenever 
any action is taken by the Federal reserve system tending to 
affect the aforesaid purposes of this amendment, such decision 
or action and reasons therefor shall be thereafter published by 
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the governor of the Federal Reserve Board at such time, place, 
wd in such detail as may be deemed by him to be most effective 
in furthering such purposes, and at least once each year in the 
Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board to the Congreaa." 

Sec. 2. After section 28 add the following: 

“Sec. 28A. The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reswye 
banks are hereby authorized and directed to make and to con- 
tinue investigations and studies for the guidance of the system's 
policies, at least to the extent and in the manner described in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this section, and to such fmrther 
extent as they may deem to be desirable ; namely, 

“(1) Of the manner and extent to which operations of the Fed- 
eral reserve system affect (a) the volume of credit and currency, 
(b) the purchasing power of the dollar, (c) the general level of 
commodity prices and of other relevant prices, (d) the prices of 
stocks and bonds, and (c) business activity; tlirough changes of 
rates of discount, purchases, and sales of securities in the open 
market, relations and transactions with other banks of issue, or 
through any other means. 

“(2) Of the influence of activities of agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of domestic or of foreign banks not 
under the control or influence of the P'ederal reserve system, or 
of any other agency or agencies ujwn the purchasing power of 
the dollar; and of the influence exerted upon the politics and 
affairs of the member banks and of their customers by means of 
direct representations, by publicity, or otherwise; and of the ef- 
fect of such operations as are conducted by the Federal reserve 
banks with foreign banks. 

“ (3) Of the effect upon the purchasing power of the dollar of 
changes in the supply of and demand for gold, either actual or 
prospective. 

“(4) Of existing means and proposed plans, both national and 
international, having for their aim the stabilization of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, employment, and the purchasing power 
of money. 

“(5) Of existing or proposed index numbers of prices or other 
measures of the purchasing power of inoney, which are used or 
might be used, singly or in combination by the Federal reserve 
system as a guide in executing its policies. 

Sec. 28B. The ‘Federal Reserve Board shall report to the Con- 
gress from time to time, and at least annually, the .methods pur- 
sued and the conclusions reached, either final or otherwise, result- 
ing from the aforesaid investigations, and any legislation which 
will, in its judgment, best promote the purposes of this amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act. 
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''Sec. 28C. Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with the terms 
of this Act are hereby repealed.” 

The testimony of Dr. Miller of the Federal Reserve 
Board cast much light on the difficulties of regulation. He 
brought out the fact that the Board, animated by a desire 
to aid the situation in Europe and to promote foreign trade, 
lowered the discount rate in July (1927) in order to create 
easier money conditions. This was supplemented by the pur- 
chase of government securities. When the eggs were hatched 
they developed instead into a vigorous speculative move- 
ment in the stock exchange accompanied by a recession in 
business. The origin of the latter, according to Dr. Miller, 
is still a mjrstery.^® This frankness while a trifle discouraging 
is nevertheless refreshing. He seemed to have a profound 
respect for the magnitude and complexity of the problem 
which confronts the administrative body of which he is a 
member and urged that the greatest need of the Federal 
Reserve board was a freedom from hampering restrictions.®® 
He furthermore displays a distinct distaste for any expan- 
sion of the regulative power of the Board and actually sug- 
gests that the right to engage actively in open market opera- 
tions be denied the Board except on the approval of five 
members. He deprecated any attempt to encourage a more 
frequent use of the discount rate and open market powers 
of the Federal Reserve System.®* In advocating a more pas- 
sive role for the Federal Reserve Board he is facing in a 
direction diametrically opposed to that of all our stabiliza- 
tion plans. In the view of the author this instinct toward a 
restraint of power is eminently sensible. The central bank 
should be the servant rather than the master of a country’s 
business. It is highly dangerous to tamper with a force 
whose power you do not understand and cannot control. 

^ United Siaiee Doily, May 1, 1928. 

^ Ibid., May 3, 1928. 

^Ibid., May 4, 1928, 
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His Opposition to the Gold Standard — KxitgReration of Its Defeoto— 
Relation to the Fisher Plan — Power of the Bank of England to Vaiy the 
Price of Gold — Use of Open Market and Discount Powers— Regulation of 
Internal and External Stability — Regulation of the Note Issue-Statement 
of Plan by Author. 


Keynes Plan 

John Maynard Keynes presents an interesting case of 
scholar turned pamphleteer. His work on the Indian Cur- 
rency ^ is a judicial and finely critical treatment of an in- 
teresting subject. As an economist he won distinction and 
recognition on both sides of the Atlantic. The war seems to 
have sharpened his already incisive faculties and we see him 
launched in a continuous offensive on this, that and the 
other thing. The Treaty of Versailles was not to his taste 
and he wasted no time in telling the world about it. His 
causes often have great merit but he loses poise and re- 
straint and we soon discover emerging from the works of 
Keynes not the ermine clad occupant of a tribunal whose 
duty it is to weigh carefully the evidence of plaintiff as well 
as-of defendant, but the advocate sunk in his own cause, 
blind to the merits of the opposition, biased of view and 
vitriolic of tongue. From a lukew'arm defense of the gold 
standard in 1922 he turns in vicious assault in 1924. As an 
assailant he is unsurpassed in the vigor of his attack and 
the personal venom s|>ent upon the defenders. Verily the 
gold standard is the epitome of iniquity. 

However, we are not interested solely in the literary and 
psychic evolution of John Maynard Ke^es. His trenchant 
and truculent comments on gold and his proposals anent a 
managed currency do concern us. Lest he be identified as a 
bom foe of gold we will indulge in a quotation from the 

’ Indian Cwrency and Finance, London; Macmillan A Co.. 1913. 
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Manchester Guardian Commercial Reconstruction Supple- 
ment which he edited. 

“If gold standards could be reintroduced throughout Europe, 
we all agree that this would promote, as nothing else can, the 
revival not only of trade and of production but of International 
credit and the movement of capital to whereat is needed most. 
One of the greatest elements of uncertainty would be lifted. One 
of the most vital parts of pre-war organization would be restored. 
And one of the most subtle temptations to improvident national 
finance would be removed; for if a national currency had once 
been stabilized on a gold basis, it would be harder (because so 
much more openly disgraceful) for a Finance Minister so to act 
as to destroy this gold basis.” ‘ 

It would take some seeking to discover a statement which 
with an equal brevity of compass could present so well the 
case for gold. It is difficult to identify the author of this with 
the author of “Monetary Reform” and the “Economic Con- 
sequences of Mr. Churchill.” Mr. Keynes has travelled far. 


Monetary Reform 

He reviews the evils of inflation and deflation. The 
former is caused partly by physical factors and also by the 
expectation that prices are going up and deflation is aggra- 
vated not only by an actual fall in prices but by a fear that 
they will falL The cause of these phenomena is largely 
psychic. It is essential that such provision shall be made 
that there will never be cause for a hope that prices wiU 
rise or fear that they will drop, or that if such a movement 
does occur that it will never go far. Modern society is so 
constituted that a stable measuring rod of value is neces- 
sary, perhaps vital. It behooves us, therefore, to discard 
the profound distrust we entertain toward deliberate r^u- 
lation which is necessary to achieve this stability. 

His reasoning at times lapses in its accuracy. Witness 
the following. In discussing the well known alternatives of 

* Manchester Ouardian Commercial, Reconstruction Supplement, April 
aO, 1922. 
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currency rehabilit-ation. deflation and devaluation, the end 
of both being stabilization on a gold basis, he gives it as his 
opinion that these two choices do not embrace all the prac> 
tical means of resuming stability. Gold, he claims, has fallen 
down on the job. 

"If we glance nt the course of prices during the last five years, 
it is obvious that the United States, which has enjoyed a gold 
standard throughout, has suffered as severely as many other 
countries, tliat in tlic United Kingdom the instability of gold has 
been a larger factor than the instability of the exchange, tliat the 
same is true even of France, and that in Italy it has been nearly 
as large.” ® 

It must be news to Americans familiar with the his- 
tory of the past five or six years that this country has 
borne a crown of thorns in the form of the gold standard. 
We have not been free of economic or social ills but to 
attribute them to gold is scarcely warranted by the facts. 
The connection between the instability of gold, granting 
that for the sake of argument, and the instability of prices 
and exchanges of countries not on the gold standard is 
rather obscure. This is particularly so when one considers 
that exchange rates between countries, none of which were 
on the gold standard, displayed very little of the quality 
of stability which one would be led to expect between coun- 
tries in the administration of whose currency the element 
of “management” played such a large part. In our humble 
opinion there is no more connection between the fantastic 
fluctuations of prices in post war Germany and the “insta- 
bility” of gold than there is between the tail of Halley's 
Comet and the batting eye of Babe Ruth. 

In discussing internal stability versus external stability 
he finds that the pre-war S3rstem placed all the emphasis 
upon the exchanges and that internal price levels had to 
adjust themselves as best they could. It was a case of the 
tAil wagging the dog and not making a good job of it at 
that. He agrees with Irving Fisher that it is more important 

•Kcynea, J. M., Monetary Reform, p, 153. 
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that the internal price level be stabilized than that the ex- 
changes shall be maintained at any fixed parity. The fatu- 
ous adherence to external stability brought grave social and 
economic disturbances in its train, e.g., the period from 
1873 to 1896. External and internal fixity of value were in- 
compatible. 

“Indeed, it is doubtful whether the pre-war system for regu- 
lating the international flow of gold would have been capable of 
dealing with such large or sudden divergencies between the price 
levels of diffefent countries as have occurred lately.” * 

We grant all this. We also grant that the management 
of currencies by various Finance Ministers was not con- 
spicuously successful in achieving either internal or external 
stability. We would also like to call attention to the fact 
that “such large or sudden divergencies between the price 
levels of different countries as have occurred lately” have 
never occurred “between the price levels of different coun- 
tries” on the gold standard and that such differences are 
never likely to occur as long as those countries remain on 
the gold standard. 

Under the pre-war system, he avers, the response of in- 
ternal prices to external influences was slow and insensitive. 
Under the post war system it is the external prices that 
have to adjust themselves to internal currency and credit 
policies. Under the latter the changes both in the price 
level and the exchanges are apt to be sudden and substan- 
tial. The pre-war credit situation is entirely unadapted to 
such a situation and would be incapable of the necessarily 
immediate responsiveness, one of the factors which “have 
made every one nervous of proclaiming a final fixation of 
the exchange.” ” In other words the importers and exporters 
of England have become so accustomed to violent fluctua- 
tions in the price level and the consequent and immediate 
adjustment of exchanges that they have developed an affec- 
tion for it. In addition to providing one with a living there 
has been added to the business of importing and exporting 

* Keynes, J. M., Monetmrv Reform, p. 172. * Ibid., p. 173. 
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a sporting-element, which contributes to a drab sort of an 
occupation a color and interest which it never had and 
which business is loath to lose. Maladjustment, uncertainty, 
excessive risk, one and all they have become virtues of a 
monetary system. 

On the constructive side we discover somewhat to our sur- 
prise that he reserves a much more important place for 
gold than his previous criticism has led us to expect. He 
proposes to separate the gold reserve entirely from the note 
issue and to use it exclusively for correcting fluctuations in 
the rate of exchange. He argues that its chief use has been 
to maintain convertibility the purpose of which in turn was 
to regulate the supply of currency. Since this latter object 
can now be effectively achieved through the bank rate a 
gold reserve is an anachronism and an expensive one. There 
is much in common between this view and that of Cassel.* 
Like Cassel he displays a great deal of confidence in the 


efficacy of the discount rate. 

He suggests that the Bank of England have the power 
to vary the price paid for gold. In effect this proposes the 
same remedy as Irving Fisher advances. It is that the cen- 
tral bank have the power to change the gold equivalent of 
the pound from time to time as the price level, conditions 
of employment, trade and other indices require. He would 
have this price as well as the bank rate announced each 
week and thereby control both internal and external pricM, 
i.e., achieve both stability of the exchange and the domestic 
price level. It is not entirely clear how the means proposed 
will effect this object. He suggests that if gold is flowing out 
due to rising prices within England, i.e. depreciation m 
terms of other commodities, the bank rate should be raisra. 
Presumably this wiU check credit and by a reduction of the 
means of payment the value of each unit wUl be mcreased. 
There is here obviously a high correlation between one s 
faith in a strict interpretation of the quantity the<^ and 
confidence that the assured effect will “f?". 

posed remedy. There is also necessary the added faith m the 

^ StcbOmerv^gM Problem, G. A. Oloeckner. Lcip-ic, IMS. pp. 8M6. 
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ability of the discount rate to control the supply of the 
means of payment. On the other hand if gold is flowing out 
of England due to falling prices, Le., appreciation in terms 
of other conunodities, then the price paid for gold will be 
raised. That is the equivalent of sa3dng that the gold con- 
tent of the pound will be decreased. The premise here seems 
rather unreasonable. Why should gold be flowing out of 
England if its value is increasing unless it be increasing even 
more rapidly elsewhere? Keynes is not very clear about this. 
Furthermore it is necessary to point here to the fact that 
this would have a very disturbing effect on the foreign ti'ade 
of England unless all the important commercial nations of 
the world concluded a uniform agreement on the matter. 
In the very likely event that this would not occur the Eng- 
lish importers and exporters would be faced with precisely 
the same diflBculties as those which confront the American 
trader under the compensated dollar of Irving Fisher. It is 
quite apparent that such uncertainties concerning the gold 
equivalent of the pound would not enhance the prestige of 
London as the financial center of the world. Keynes does 
recognize that a control of the price level within rigid 
limits is not feasible and that future fluctuations must be 
prevented rather than corrected. Much of the criticism that 
we have levelled against the Fisher Plan applies to that of 
Keynes and furthermore it is necessary to add that the 
former has been worked out with far greater care and at- 
tention to detail. The ideas of Keynes on the matter of re- 
form are in the nature of general suggestions. The proposals 
of Fisher are actually a plan. The text of Keynes’ plan 
follows: 

Keynes Plan 

“I. Accordingly my first requirement in a good constructive 
scheme can be supplied merely by a development of our existing 
arrangements on more deliberate and self-conscious lines . . . 
my scheme would require that they should adopt the stability of 
sterling prices as their primary objective. . . . 

“If the Bank of England, the Treasury, and the Big Five were 
to adopt this policy, to what criteria should they look respectively 
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in regulating bank-rate^ Government borrowing, and trade*ad- 
vances? The first question is whether the criterion should be a 
precise, arithmetical formula or whether the criterion should be 
a precise, arithmetical formula or whether It should sought in 
a general judgment of the situation based on all the available 
data. The pioneer of price-stability as against exchange-stability, 
Professor Irving Fisher, advocated the former in the shape of his 
‘compensated dollar,’ which was to be automatically adjusted by 
reference to an index number of prices without any play or judg- 
ment or discretion. He may have been influenced, however, by 
the advantage of propounding a method which could be grafted 
as easily as possible on to the pre-war system of gold-reserves 
and ^Id-ratios. In any case, I doubt the wisdom and the prac- 
ticability of a system so cut and dried. If we wait until a price 
movement is actually afoot before applying ri^medial measures, 
we may be too late. ‘It is not the past rise in |>ri(*cs but the future 
rise that has to be counteracted.’ ^ It is cluira(*t(*ristic of the im- 
petuosity of the credit cycle that price movements tend to be 
cumulative, each movement promoting, up to a certain jHiint, a 
further movement in the same direction. Professor Fisher’s 
method may be adapted to deal with long-iH?riod trends in the 
value of gold but not with the, often more injurious, short-period 
oscillations of the credit cycle. Nevertheless, wiiilst it w'ould not 
be advisable to postpone action until it was called for by an 
actual movement of prices, it would promote confidence and 
furnish an objective standard of value, if, an official index num- 
ber having been compiled of such a character as to registcT the 
price of a standard comfiositc commodity, the authorities were 
to adopt this composite commodity ns their standard of value 
in the sense that they W’ould employ all their resources to prevent 
a movement of its price by more than a certain percentage in 
either direction away from the normal, just as before the war 
they employed all their resources to prevent u inovernent in the 
price of gold by more than a certain percentage. The [irecise com- 
position of the standard composite commodity could be modified 
from time to time in accordance with changes in the relative 
economic importance of its various comfioncnts. 

“As regards the criteria, other than the actual trend of prices, 
which should determine the action of the controlling authority, 
it is beyond the scope of this volume to deal adequately with the 
diagnosis and analysis of the credit cycle. The more deeply that 
our researches penetrate into this subject, the more accurately 
shall we understand the right time and method for controlling 
credit-expansion by bank-rate or otherwise. But in the meantime 

’ Hawtrey, Monetary Reconstruction, p. 105. 
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we have a considerable and growing body of general experience 
upon which those in authority can base their judgments. Actual 
price-movements must of course provide the most important 
datum; but the state of employment, the volume of production, 
the effective demand for credit as felt by the banks, the rate of 
interest on investments of various types, the volume of new 
issues, the flow of cash into circulation, the statistics of foreign 
trade and the level of the exchanges must all be taken into ac- 
count. The main point is that the objective of the authorities, 
pursued with such means as are at their command, should be the 
stability of prices. 

“11. How can we best combine this primary object with a 
maximum stability of the exchanges? Can we get the best of both 
worlds — stability of prices over long periods and stability of ex- 
changes over short periods? It is the great advantage of the gold 
standard that it overcomes the excessive sensitiveness of the ex- 
changes to temporary influences, which we analyzed in Chapter 
III. Our object must be to secure this advantage, if we can, with- 
out committing ourselves to follow big movements in the value 
of gold itself. 

“I believe that we can go a long way in this direction if the 
Bank of England will take over the duty of regulating the price 
of gold, just as it already regulates the rate of discount. ‘Ref- 
late,’ but not ‘peg.’ The Bank of England should have a buying 
and a selling price for gold, just as it did before the war, and this 
price might remain unchanged for considerable periods, just as 
the bank-rate does. But it would not be fixed or ‘pegged’ once 
and for all, any more than the bank-rate is fixed. The Bank’s 
rate for gold would be announced every Thursday morning at the 
same time as its rate for discounting bills, with a difference be- 
tween its buying and selling rates corresponding to the pre-war 
margin between £3: 17: 10^^ per oz. and £i: 17: 9 per oz.; except 
that, in order to obviate too frequent changes in the rate, the 
difference might be wider than l^d. per oz. — say to 1 per 
cent. A willingness on the part of the Bank both to buy and to 
sell gold at rates fixed for the time being would keep the dollar- 
sterling exchange steady within corresponding limits, so that the 
exchange rate would not move with every breath of wind but 
only when the Bank had come to a considerate judgment that a 
change was required for the sake of the stability of sterling 
prices. 

“If the bank rate and the gold rate in conjunction were leading 
to an excessive influx or an excessive efflux of gold, the Bank of 
England would have to decide whether the flow was due to an 
internal or to an external movement away from stability. To fix 
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our ideas, let us suppose that gold is flowing outwards. If this 
seemed to be due to a tendency of sterling to depreciate in terms 
of commodities, the correct remedy would be to raise the bank 
rate. If, on the other hand, it was due to a tendency of gold to 
appreciate in terms of cuiiiniodities. the correct reiuetly would be 
to raise the gold rate (i.e., the buying price for gohh. If, however, 
the flow’ could be explained by seasonal, or other passing in- 
fluences, then it should be allowed to continue (assuming, of 
course, that the Bank's gold reserves were e<jual to any jirobable 
calls on them) unchecked, to be redressed later on by the cor- 
responding reaction. 

“There remains the question of the regulation of the Note 
Issue. My proposal here may api)ear sliocking until tlie reader 
realizes that, apart from its disregarding the conventions, it does 
not differ in substance from the existing .-^tate of affairs. The 
object of fixing the amount of gold to be held against a note 
issue is to set up a danger signal which cannot be easily disre- 
garded, when a curtailment of credit and purchasing pow*cr is 
urgently required to maintain the h gal-tender money at its law- 
ful parity. But this system, whilst far better than no system at all, 
is primitive in its ideas and is, in fact, a survival of an earlier 
evolutionary stage in the develofjment of credit and currency. 
For it has tw^o great disadvantages. In <o far as w’c fix a mini- 
mum gold reserve against the note ii<sue. the effect is to immob- 
ilize this quantity of gold and thus to retluce the amount actually 
available for use as a store of value to mc‘ct temporary or sudden 
deficits in the country’s international balance of i»ayments. And 
in so far as we regard an api)roach towards the prescrilwd mini- 
mum or a departure upwards* from it as a barometer warning 
us to curtail credit or encouraging us to (xpaml it, we arc using 
a criterion which most peojde would now agree in considering 
second-rate for the purpose, because it cannot give the necessary 
warning soon enough. If gold moveirnuits are actually taking 
place, this means that the disequilibrium has proceeded a very 
long way; and w^hilst this criterion may pull us up in time to 
preserve convertibility on the one hand or to prevent an excessive 
flood of gold on the other, it will not do so in time to avoid an 
injurious oscillation of prices. Thi.s method belongs indeed to a 
period when the preservation of convertibility was all that any 
one thought about (all indeed that there was to think about so 
long as we were confined to an unregulated gold standard), and 
before the idea of utilizing bank-rate as a means of keeping 
prices and employment steady had become practical politics. 

“Let us return to the regulation of note issue. If w-e a^ree that 
gold is not to be employed in the circulation, and that it is better 
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to emplw some other criterion than the ratio of gold reserves 
to note issue in deciding to raise or to lower the bank rate, it 
follows that the only employment for gold (nevertheless im- 
portant) is as a store of value to be held as a war-chest against 
emergencies and as a means of rapidly correcting.the influence of 
a temporarily adverse balance of international payments and 
thus maintaining a day-to-day stability of the sterling-dollar 
exchange. It is desirable, therefore, that the whole of the reserves 
should be under the control of the authority responsible for this, 
which under the above proposals, is the Bank of England. The 
volume of the paper money, on the other hand, would be conse- 
quential, as it is at present, on the state of trade and employ- 
ment, bank-rate policy and Treasury Bill policy. The governors 
of the system would be bank-rate and Treasury Bill policy, the 
objects of government would be stability of trade, prices, and 
employment, and the volume of paper money would be a conse- 
quence of the first (just — I repeat— as it is at present) and an 
instrument of the second, the precise arithmetical level of which 
could not and need not be predicted. Nor would the amount of 
gold, which it would be prudent to hold as a reserve against inter- 
national emergencies and temporary indebtedness, bear any 
logical or calculable relation to the volume of paper money; — for 
the two have no close or necessary connection with one another. 
Therefore I make the proposal — which may seem, but should not 
be, shocking— of separating entirely the gold reserve from the 
note issue. Once this principle is adopted, the regulations are 
matters of detail. The gold reserves of the country should be con- 
centrated in the hands of the Bank of England, to be used for the 
purpose of avoiding short-period fluctuations in the exchange.” * 

' Keynes, J. M., Monetary Reform. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 1924. Fp. 201-213. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Regulation of the Demand for Gold Through International Agree* 
ment— Interaational Gold Exchange Standard— No liiiproveiiieiit over Gold 
Standard— Faith in the Power of the Diacouut Ratt^Suceesa of Plan Con- 
tingent upon English and American Adoption — Stateiueul of Plan by 
Author. 

Hawtrey ' proposes the stabilization of the currency 
units by establishing gold equivalents whose aberrations 
would be eliminated by controlling the demand for gold. 

“If all the principal countries of the world settle in the 
near future what the value of their currency units in gold 
is to be, we want so to regulate the demand for goUl that 
the values of these currency units in commodities does not 
vary substantially,” 

This is to be accomplished through the medium of the 
gold exchange standard. The central banks of issue of the 
leading mercantile nations shall be induced to extend each 
other credits or paper money of domestic validity in ex- 
change for similar credit or paper money legally current in 
foreign countries with whom engagements of this reciprocal 
character have been made. The terms of exchange are to be 
just favorable enough to eliminate the transportation of 
gold. The purchasing power parities could not suffer any 
prolonged discrepancies for this would disturb the balances 
of gold. In order to prevent dangerous variations in the 
price levels, he advises the use of index numbers as rough 
gtiides but considers it inadvisable to depend upon them 
entirely since this device is still removed some distance from 
perfection. At the same time, he would refuse to delejgate to 
an administrative body the necessary di^retion which the 
absence of a rigid formula requires. Legislative control is, 
in his opinion, the best solution. This may be wcomplished 
by the establishment of a reserve to serve as a limiting fac- 
* Monetary Reconstruction, London, 1923. Ibid., p. SO. 

m 
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tor in the issue of currency or by the designation of a def- 
inite quantity of fiduciary notes which is never likely to 
exceed the minimum necessary for the needs of the country. 
All in excess of this is to be backed by 100% of gold and a 
further margin provided as a reserve for seasonal fluctua- 
tions. He considers the second method the better since it 
effectually prevents inflation which the first does not. By 
intemation^ agreement all the participating states are to 
adopt the same plan, i.e., an uncovered note issue and a 
part covered by gold so that the two will meet the average 
needs plus a reserve for fluctuations. The supply of cur- 
rency in all the countries must be such that the exchange 
rates are at or near their gold parities. Such parities once 
achieved are to be maintained through the mechanism of 
the gold exchange standard. Central banks of issue will sell 
exchange when it has reached the gold export point for 
domestic legal tender currency only and such currency shall 
be retired from circulation. This will have the same effect 
as the export of gold in a simple gold regime. In the coun- 
try on which the exchange has been sold, additional currency 
may be issued up to the amount of the currency which has 
been retired in the country or countries where such bills 
had their origin.” 

An Anglo-American agreement might be sufficiently 
strong to swing the rest of the states into alignment. In 
such an event he would propose the following plan: 

1. The aggregate uncovered note issue of America and Eng- 
land should remain constant. 

2. Remittances from one to the other should take place in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the gold exchange standard. 

3. There shall be control of credit internally with a view to 
maintaining, through index numbers, at a fixed point, the 
value of gold in terms of Commodities. 

He fails to make clear how the first and third parts of 
this plan may be reconciled. 

Hawtrey has a great deal of faith in the efficacy of the 
discount rate as an instrument of monetary control. He 

* Monetary Reconstruction, London, 1923, pp. 61-62. 
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believes that the post-war boom in the United States was 
due to easy money and the consequent depression, the result 
of Ae deliberate policy of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the necess^ consequence of its raise in the discount rate. 
The decision to appreciate the dollar caused depression 
throughout the world since the pride of other nations com- 
pelled them to attempt a similar appreciation of their cur- 
rencies with equally disastrous results. This drastic defla- 
tion might have been partially prevented by measures taken 
in time but went too far. since the stock of excess gold in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks is so great that in- 
flation will again be necessary. Part of the painful experi- 
ence of inflation and deflation will, in the first case, be re- 
traced and, in the second, prove to have been a futile 
sacrifice.^ 

If this gloomy prediction were correct, it would scarcely 
serve as a recommendation for any further management of 
our currency. 

In the statement of his plan, which follows, certain facts 
should be noted. He offers a solution which is simply a 
substitute for the gold standard. It operates exactly as the 
gold standard is supposed to operate and at its best would 
be no better. Since most of the world has already returned 
to the gold standard, our interest in his plan is purely aca- 
demic. It shows the influence of the Peel Act in that it 
favors the currency principle in the regulation of the note 
issue. Another point of interest is the opinion that the cur- 
rency is a function of credit and that the latter is the infle- 
pendent variable. This reverses the order of the strict 
quantity theorist. It thus fits into a stabilizatwm plan more 
readily than the more common theory that bank credit is 
the function of money. It is now the expansion of credit 
which causes prices to rise and only then brings on an in- 
creased demand for currency. Since the rise in prices pre- 
cedes the increase of money, the price index affords warning 
in time to taka preventive measures. The plan as stated by 
Hawtrey follows : 

*Ibid^ pp. 102-103. 
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“Whatever system is adopted must be the subject of interna- 
tional a^eement. If the pitfalls are to be avoided, if the world- 
value of gold is to be stabilised, there will be an arbitrary or con- 
ventional factor in the currency problem, which no individual 
state will be able to evaluate without reference to its neighbours. 

“The basis of this international agreement will be the estab- 
lishment by each of the participating States of a currency law 
calculated to allow so much uncovered paper money as, with the 
portion covered by gold, will just provide for its needs, with a 
suitable margin or reserve left over. This margin or reserve (like 
the banking reserve of the Bank of England) is necessary to 
allow of the inevitable casual and seasonal variations. The sup- 
ply of currency of each country must be, as nearly as may be, 
such that all the foreign exchanges are at or near their new gold 
parities. Once this state of equilibrium has been attained it must 
be preserved by the gold exchange standard. 

“The gold exchange standard may be applied in more than one 
way. The usual practice is to offer to buy or sell credits abroad in 
exchange for credits at home, a reserve of foreign bills or other 
foreign assets being maintained, to be drawn upon for the pur- 
pose. These foreign assets are sometimes counted as the equiva- 
lent of a gold reserve for the purposes of the currency law. 
Clearly this must not be allowed. And if the gold exchange stand- 
ard is to reproduce as nearly as possible the gold movements that 
would occur under a simple gold system, what is wanted is not an 
exchange of credits but an exchange of legal tender money — 
that is to say, anyone with legal tender money in one country 
should be able to surrender it in exchange for an equivalent 
amount of legal tender money in any other country, the amount 
so surrendered being withdrawn from circulation. In fact, this 
would mean that any country, party to the agreement, could add 
to the paper money based in accordance with its currency law on 
the gold reserve, further issues based on reserves of foreign paper 
money placed in its hands abroad. These additional issues being 
equal to the reserves held against them, the aggregate circulation 
of paper money in the international system would remain un- 
changed, and would still be limited in accordance with the aggre- 
gate gold reserves. 

“Any country which indulged in inflation, or allowed its cur- 
rency unit to depreciate, would find more and more of its paper 
money locked up in the exchange reserves and withdrawn from 
circulation. This would operate like the export of gold. 

“If legal tender money were the sole means of payment the 
system would work automatically. The mere scarcity of currency 
would itself restrict purchases and bring about a reduction of 
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prices. the principal means of payment in modern business 
16 credit. Credit is only transformed into legal tender money for 
the payment of wages and for the smaller transactions. A scarcity 
of legal tender money does not affect prices until it has reacte'd 
on credit. As the possessor of a bank credit is free to draw as 
much of it as he pleases in cash, the first impact of the scarcity 
is felt entirely by the banks and not at all by the public. This is 
a signal to the banks to contract credits, and its effectiveness 
depends on their responding to the signal. 

“To rely exclusively on a regulation of the legal tender cur- 
rency is therefore fallacious. Far from solving the problem of 
controlling the currency, it merely passes on to the bankers the 
burden of solving it. 

“And that is the reason for proposing, bc.side8 the limitation 
of uncovered paper money and the gold exchange standard, the 
use of an index number of prices in the administrative control of 
currency. If we rely on the limitation of paper money, and the 
bankers do not succeed in keeping control of credit, the* inevitable 
result will be that, when the bank reserves in some or all coun- 
tries threaten to melt away to nothing, the limitation of paper 
money will be suspended. 

“Credit has an inherent tendency to expand, and the problem 
of controlling it reduces itself in practice to curbing this tendency 
in time to prevent undue depreciation of the monetary unit. Es- 
sentially depreciation means a rise in the average level of prices, 
and therefore the index number of prices affords the most direct 
measure of the movements to be counteracted. And what is more 


important still, the rise of prices precedes the drain of legal 
tender money into circulation. It will b«^ the function of the 
principal banks of issue of the associated States to watch the in- 
dex of world prices, and to put the brake on by raising the rale 
of interest as soon as a material rise is recorded. But this must 
not be done without discrimination. On the one hand, a rise of 
prices may be due not to credit expansion but to a scarcity of one 
or two important commodities. On the other, an incipient expan- 
sion of credit may take effect not in a rise of prices but in an in- 
creased volume of purchases. The banking authorities must take 
into account not only the statistical data, such as the index num- 
bers, but also all that they can learn of the state of business from 

their relations with traders. x xi 

“Regulating credit, in fact, is an exceedingly delicate operation. 
How, then, it may asked, can we hope to arrive at a system of 
international control? Most of the countriM co-iqieratmg will 
be subjected for many years to come to prodigious financial bur- 
dens. The power of inflating credit or over-issuing paper money 
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is intimately connected with Government finance, and in the last 
resort may afford the only alternative to an act of bankruptcy. 
A Government will not definitely divest itself of this power, nor, 
if it did, could its undertaking be in all circumstances observed. 
Are we to expect the development of a delicately balanced inter- 
national mechanism from a crowd of distracted financiers, each 
pre-occupied with the desperate embarrassments of his country 
and ready to clutch at .any expedient to gain a few months’ 
respite from his troubles? Or are we first going to assume that all 
the real difficulties of the situation have been surmounted, and 
then tell the world what sort of currency system will be best 
for it? 

“The answer is that in practice the effectiveness of an interna- 
tional system would not absolutely depend on its universality. 
The very moment British currency is re-established on a gold 
basis, and sterling and dollars are at par, a beginning can be 
made. The United Kingdom and the United States, together with 
a number of minor powers, which have acquired large gold re- 
serves and considerable financial strength during the war, could 
start the system. An Anglo-American combination would com- 
mand so large a proportion of the world’s stock of gold that it 
would be almost sufficient by itself. The mere existence of so im- 
portant a currency system on a stable basis would lead other 
countries to regulate their own monetary units by it, even though 
they never bound themselves by any agreement. When a collapse 
of credit precipitates an intense demand for a metallic currency, 
that is because there is no other medium of payment that people 
will trust or recognise. If there is a foreign credit system, which 
can be made the basis of a new currency, it will be easier to 
utilise this through an exchange system than to import gold. 

“Again, leaving aside the danger of an actual currency col- 
lapse, the financially weaker countries have less power of attract- 
ing gold. If the financially strong are in the combination, then, 
however great the gold hunger of the remainder may be, its effect 
on the world-value of gold will be relatively moderate. Nor are 
the financially weaker countries likely to let loose their stocks of 
gold to flood the market. Indeed, except in the case of France, the 
gold holdings of these countries are hardly great enough to flood 
the market, and France is always intensely reluctant to part with 
gold. 

“In reality, therefore, we can arrive at a fairly satisfactory 
practical solution of our currency problems as soon as we can 
reach an arrangement between England and America, with a view 
to maintaining their aggr^ate uncovered paper issues as nearly 
as possible at a fixed amount, to providing for remittances be- 
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tween th^ on a gold exchange basis, and to controlling credit 
with a view to keeping the gold value of commodities, as meas- 
ured by an index number, approximately constant. The third of 
these conditions is the most novel, but, if it could be carried into 
effect, would be the most useful. It might not be consistent with 
the first, but where they differ it would, at any rate in theory, be 
the more correct guide to follow, and the paper currency law 
could be adjusted from time to time as might be necessary. 

“The purpose of such a system would be not merely to restore 
the gold standard, but to make it a more trustworthy standard 
than it has been in the past. The demand for gold as currency 
would, in fact, be so regulated as to make the value of a gold unit 
itself in commodities as nearly as possible constant.” * 

' Hawtrey, R. G., Monetary ReeonatrucUon. New York. Longnuma, Qreea 
Sc Ck>. 1923, pp. 61-65. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Mechanical Application of Open Market and Discount Powers of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks — ^The Principle of Progression in Rise of Discount Rate 
and Extent of Open Market Purchases and Sales — Statement of Plan by 
Author. 

Carl Sittrer here suggests a rather mechanical applica- 
tion of the open market and rediscount powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve hanks. A given rise in the price level would 
call for a given rise in the discount rate and a similarly 
set sale of government securities. The principle of progres- 
sion would be applied so that radical changes in the price 
level might be checked. In order to prevent the disturbing 
effects of imports and exports of gold on bank reserves and 
therefore on the price level only government legal tender 
would be eligible for bank reserves and this amount would 
not be affected by exports and imports of gold since any 
diminution in the reserves due to redemption for gold ex- 
port could be offset by the purchase of government se- 
curities and vice versa. As we have already attempted to 
show mechanical formulae for the control of the price level 
have prohibitive defects and are certainly not viewed with 
favor by the Federal reserve board or Federal reserve of- 
ficials. The plan is based upon a faith in the quantity 
theory and a further faith in the power of the discount 
rate and open market operations to regulate the supply of 
bank credit. These matters will be taken up more fully in 
the chapters devoted specifically to them. A statement of 
the Snyder Plan follows: 

“In brief, what is here proposed is: 

“(1) To make all note issues, government or federal reserve, 
fully redeemable in gold and full legal tender, and the sole legal 
tender and the sole money of bank reserves. Gold itself would 
then cease to be, directly, legal tender, though practically it 
would be, of course, just the same as now. And this change would 
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in no way affect contracts now existing, to pay in gold, or the 
making of future contracts. 

“ (2) To put all the gold now in the Treasury and the federal 
reserve banks in a common redemption fund, used exclusively 
for the redemption of the currency. This would, in effect, mi^ lt V 
all the currency issues now outstanding (less than 4 billions) 
practically gold certificates. And this provision, of course, would 
mean the repeal of the requirements in the Federal Reserve act, 
of gold reserves against federal reserve notes and de].x)8it8. 

“ (3) To control or restrict the total issue of this gold standard 
currency by means of an index number of prices, checked by 
other index numbers of production, employment and trade. The 
index number of prices might well be the present Bureau of 
Labor index of wholesale prices, on the theory that the check 
applied must be applied early, and that the movement of whole- 
sale prices is much more rapid and always precedes in time any 
movement of the general price level. This index should l>c checked 
by indices of production and employment, on the theory that at 
times prices might be rising rapidly, with employment below 
normal; but this w'ould happen rarely. 

“ (4) Control of the note i.ssue to be through the medium of the 
federal reserve banks, wdiich should be required by law, on a 
change in the price level of, let us say, 3 iwr cent (or whatever 
figure might be decided upon) to raise or lower the rate of redis- 
count by 1 per cent, or in the same way to raise or to lower their 
holdings of securities and acceptances by, let us say, some con- 
ventional figure like 100 million dollars, as might be agreed upon ; 
or both. The changes in the bank rate and security holdings 
might be at a mildly progressive rate as, for example, a change 
of 1 per cent in the rate for the first 3 per cent change in the price 
index, another 1 per cent for the next 2 points change in the 
price index, etc. But in practice this would scarcely be needful, 
or only for emergencies. For example, if, starting from the begin- 
ning of 1919, when prices began to rise at the rate of 2 and 3 per 
cent a month, this arrangement would have brought the rate, of 
rediscount up to 10 per cent within six months, and this would 
certainly have been sufficient to have checked inflation by, let us 
say, October of 1919. In fact, with this automatic check it seems 
probable that inflation could not have gone on for more than 

three or four months. , . x x* j 

“(6) It seems clear that this control must be automatic and 
free from the possibility of intervention by any kind of influence, 
political, financial, or otherwise. It seems evident, from our ex- 
perience, that this is the one possible means of obtaining such 
control. 
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“(6) Finally, all exports or imports of gold or currency re- 
quired by law to be registered and certified, and when a given 
amount of currency has been, for example, exported or presented 
to the Treasury or banks for redemption or for gold exports, the 
federal reserve banks to increase their holdings of securities by 
a corresponding amount (say in lots of 50 or 100 millions) ; and 
vice versa. 

“The idea, in sum, is to keep the amount of currency and 
credit in balance with the price level, and maintain the latter at 
as nearly a constant figure as is practically possible. It is not 
generally known or realized that in the years just before the War, 
and extending even past the first year of the War, this country 
at least had reached a quite extraordinary degree of economic 
stability, beyond that perhaps of any similar period in a centu^ 
and more. In the seven years from the end of 1906 to late in 
1915, the annual averages, even of commodities at wholesale, 
varied by only four points, on the Bureau of Labor index (from 
97 to 101). 

“Investigations carried out by the writer in the last three years 
seem to indicate distinctly that this high degree of economic 
stability could again be attained, rather quickly, and by the sim- 
plest of means, as has here been briefly sketched.” ^ 

^Snyder, Carl. The Stabilization of Gold: A Flan, American Economic 
Review, June, 1023, pp. 283-28S. 



CHAPTER XV 

Both Plans Based on International Co-operation-^Poaaibilitv of Such 
Co-operation — Professor Taussig's View— Genoa Plan Would Control the 
Demand for Gold and Economise Its Use Through Extension of Gold 
Exchange Standard — Statement of the Genoa Plan — Statement of the 
Lehfeldt Plan. 


The two following plans, that of the Genoa Conference 
and that of Professor Lehfeldt, are both based upon inter- 
national cooperation. The Genoa plan looks to a control 
of the demand for gold and the extension of the gold ex- 
change standard, in order to economize in the use of gold. 
The Lehfeldt plan proposes to control the supply of gold 
through having the nations of the world unite in acquiring 
control of all the gold mines in the world. This would re- 
quire less than a billion dollars and the plan he argues, 
would be entirely feasible. He feels that short time fluc- 
tuations in the business cycle can be controlled by central 
bank policies through the discount rate and open market 
operations but that long time swings due to changes in the 
supply of gold are beyond the power of the central banks 
and require some kind of international cooperation. On the 
subject of international cooperation, a passage by Professor 
Tauss% written some years ago in discussing the Fisher plan 
occurs to us as the ideal comment. 


“An international agreement for its adoption seems to me in 
the highest degree unlikely. Let it be recalled how repeated were 
the endeavors, under stress greater than that fdt m recent ye« » 
to bring about an agreement for international 
in general prices and in money 3®, ®. 

more unwelcome than a rise. The earlier fa 1 
was bitterly felt not only by the debtor ®.J«®®®®'. 
protectionists. The movement for ™ J^s 

powerful support in political circles as well as amo g . , . * 

Vet it neve? Ld . gVoet of . chenee. So *^5 

tween nationa, eo intent is each upon ite ^ snhit ot 

jealous are they of each other, so strong abo P 
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Belfisbness and mercantilism in their economic policies, that it 
seems to me hopeless to expect them to come to an understanding 
on a matter of this sort.” ^ 

A full statement of these two plans follows: 

Genoa Conference, April 20 , 1922 ‘ 
Resolutions on Currency of the Financial Commission: 

“Resolution 1. The essential requisite for the economic recon- 
struction of Europe is the achievement by each country of sta- 
bility in the value of its currency. 

“Resolution 2. Banks, and especially banks of issue, should be 
free from political pressure, and should be conducted solely on 
lines of prudent finance. In countries where there is no central 
bank of issue one should be established. 

“Resolution 3. Measures of currency reform will be facilitated 
if the practice of continuous cooperation among central banks of 
issue or banks regulating credit policy in the several countries 
can be developed. Such cooperation of central banks, not neces- 
sarily confined to Europe, would provide opportunities of coordi- 
nating their policy without hampering the freedom of several 
banks. It is suggested that an early meeting of representatives of 
central banks should be held with a view to considering how best 
to give effect to this recommendation. 

“Resolution 4. It is desirable that all European currencies 
should be based upon a common standard. 

“Resolution 5. Gold is the only common standard which all 
European countries could at present agree to adopt. 

“Resolution 6. It is in the general interest that European Gov- 
ernments should declare now that the establishment of a gold 
standard is their ultimate object, and should agree on the pro- 
gram by way of which they intend to achieve it. 

“Resolution 7. So long as there is a deficiency in the annual 
budget of the State which is met by the creation of fiduciary 
money or bank credits, no currency reform is possible and no 
approach to the establishment of the gold standard can be made. 
The most important reform of all must therefore be the balancing 
of the annual expenditure of the State without the creation of 
fresh credits unrepresented by new assets. The balancing of the 
budget requires adequate taxation but if government expenditure 

*F. W. Taussig. The Plan for a Compensated DoUar. The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May 1913, pp. 407-408. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1922, pp. 67’8-679. 
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is so high as to drive taxation to a point beyond what can be paid 
out of the income of the country, the taxation itself may still 
lead to inflation. The reduction of government expenditure is the 
true remedy. The balancing of the budget will go far to remedy 
an adverse balance of external payment by reducing internal con- 
sumption. But it is recognized that in the cases of some coun- 
tries the adverse balance is such as to render the attainment of 
equilibrium in the budget difiicult without the as.sistanee in addi- 
tion of an external loan. Without such a loan that comparative 
stability in the currency upon which the balancing of the 
budget by the means indicated above largely depends may be 
unattainable. 

“Resolution 8. The next step will be to detennine and fix the 
gold value of the monetary unit. This stop can only be taken in 
each country when the economic circumstances permit; for the 
country will then have to decide the question whether to adopt 
the old gold parity or a new parity approximating to the ex- 
change value of the monetary unit at tlie time. 

“^solution 9. These steps might by themselves suflice to es- 
tablish a gold standard, but its successful maintenance would 
be materially promoted, not only by the jiropiwed collaboration 
of central banks, but by an int(!rnational convention to w 
adopted at a suitable time. The purjiosc of the convention would 
be to centralize and coordinate the demand for gold, and so to 
avoid those wide fluctuations in the fiurchasing power of gold 
which might otherwise result from the simultaneous and com- 
petitive efforts of a number of countries to secure metallic re- 
serves. The convention should embody some means of 
ing the use of gold by maintaining reserves in the form of foreign 
balances, suchffor eLmple, as the gold-exchange stan.lard or an 

‘"“Sr™ tlml tho ot .1» 

inteVStonal convention conten.pl.U.<l i" ‘ 

tion should be universal even in Eurojie; but the wider it u t.l . 

greater will be the prospect of success. TTnited 

® “Nevertheless, if the participating <^7"tr irhem* to 
States are to use the same "“""ta’y standar^ no^w hem 

stabilizing the purchasing power of ,. i Europe and 

fully effective without coordination Ahmild be invited 

the United States, S^follow ng proposals. Ui 

“R^lution 11 - It 

&i!fonVbo cob:i& »' 
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that the restoration of a gold standard is their ultimate object, 
and they agree to cany out, as rapidly as may be in their power, 
the following program: 

“ (a) In order to gain effective control of its own currency each 
Government must meet its annual expenditure without resorting 
to the creation of fiduciaiy money or bank credits for the purpose. 

“(b) The next step will be, as soon as the economic circum- 
stances permit, to determine and fix the gold value of the mone- 
tary unit. This will not necessarily be at the former gold power. 

“ (c) The gold value so fixed must then be made effective in a 
free exchange market. 

“ (d) The maintenance of the currency at its gold value must 
be assured by the provision of an adequate reserve of approved 
assets, not necessarily gold. 

“2. When progress permits, certain of the participating coun- 
tries will establish a free market in gold and thus become gold 
centers. 

“3. A participating country, in addition to any gold reserve 
held at home, may maintain in any other participating country 
reserves of approved assets in the form of bank balances, bills, 
short-term securities, or other suitable liquid resources. 

“4. The ordinary practice of a participating country will be to 
buy and sell exchange on other participating countries within a 
prescribed fraction of parity of exchange for its own currency on 
demand. 

“5. The convention will thus be based on a ^Id exchange 
standard. The condition of continuing membership will be the 
maintenance of the national currency unit at the prescribed value. 
Failure in this respect will entail suspension of the right to hold 
the reserve balances of other participating countries. 

“6. Each country will be responsible for the necessary legis- 
lative and other measures required to maintain the international 
value of its currency at par, and will be left entirely free to 
devise and apply the means, whether through regulation of credit 
by central banks or otherwise. 

“7. Credit will be regulated not only with a view of maintain- 
ing the currencies at par with another, but also with a view of 
preventing undue fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold. It 
is not contemplated, however, that the discretion of the central 
banks should be fettered by any definite rules framed for this 
purpose, but that their collaboration will have been assured in 
matters outside the province of the participating countries. 

“Resolution 12. With a view to the development of the practice 
of continuous cooperation among central banks and banks regu- 
lating credit policy in the several countries, as recommended in 
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Resolution 3, this conference recommends that the Bank of 
Rngland be requested to call a meeting of such banks as soon as 
possible to consider the proposals adopted by the conference and 
to make recommendations to their respective (fovernments for 
the adoption of an international monetary convention.” 


Professor Lehfeldt’s Plan ® 


‘‘Now, the first point I want to make is that the problem of 
stabilization is divided into two parts: Tliere are the short-iieriod 
fluctuations and the long-period trend of prices; and the periods 
of fluctuation are associated with what is well known as the trade 
cycle, and the changes wdiich we know as the trade cycle are, no 
doubt, partly due to the monetary changes and partly due to 
other things — ^the changes in price level and the other piienonicim 
mixed up. And, without going into the reasons for a trade cycle, 
it is clear that it can be controlled to some extent by banking 
policy. 

“I think everybody is agreed that the policy set by banks in 
controlling the rate of discount and in open-market operations 
has a considerable effect in controlling and niiligating the ordi- 
nary changes of the trade cycle — changes which occur in three or 
four or perhaps seven or eight years. Now, the banks have got 
that idea well in their minds, and it is not that side of the ques- 
tion with which I want to deal. But besides the sliort-period fluc- 


tuations due to the trade cycle, fluctuations in the i>ricc level 
which usually amount to perhaps 5 or 10 per cent — or more than 
that during the fluctuations after the end of the war, but in the 
ordinary case 5 or 10 per cent — now% besid(*s that there are 
changes due to the abundance or scarcity of gold. 

“So long as the world uses gold as the basis of its money, the 
value of the money must ultimately depend upon the cost of 
producing gold; and, consequently, you get changes in the value 
of money occurring, changes which are slow acting but cumula- 
tive and in the long run come to be a greater extent than those 
which are produced by the trade cycle. 

“You are familiar with the fact that from about 1873 to 1896 
there was a more or less steady decline in prices followed by a 
steady rise in prices which lasted up to the opening of the w®*** 
Now, those changes were due to the fact that in the earlier period 
the amount of gold produced from the mines was not sufficient 
to supply the increase in demand; whilst during the second of 
those two periods, owing to the fertility of the 
of gold was too great and, consequently, forced up the level of 

•StabaiMiion Hesrinff, H. R. 7895. op. cit., pp. 1046-1049. 
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prices. Now, these two effects show how it works in practice — a 
short pefriod and a long period. 

*The short-period effects can be dealt with by banking policy, 
but the banking policy will break down in the long run if the other 
phenomenon is not attended to. If, for instance, gold becomes 
more and more abundant relative to the demand for it, then you 
will be faced with a situation with which the United States has 
been faced recently of having more gold than it wants. If that 
superabundance of gold goes on not merely for three or four years 
but for a longer period indefinitely, I do not think it would be 
possible to maintain a standard price level by banking policy; 
the policy would break down. . . . Therefore, the point I want 
to make is this: That the discount policy alone is incapable of 
controlling the situation in the long run unless there is also some 
control over either the amount or the use of gold. So long as you 
have your currency based on gold, that is inevitable, because you 
must, in the long run, take into account the supply of the money 
metal. Now, it seems to me, therefore, that the policy of control 
of the discount rate, while perfectly right in itself, needs supple- 
menting in the long run by a policy of control over the gold metal 
itself. 

‘^There are, as far as I know, only two suggestions before the 
world about that: One is the one with which you are familiar. 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s, to alter the amount of gold corresponding 
to the dollar, or whatever the unit is, so as to maintain the value 
of the unit constant, but not to maintain the size of the gold coin. 
Now, that scheme seems to me to be a sound one from the 
economic point of view; but I am very doubtful whether the 
commercial or political world would take to it. It seems to me 
rather too upsetting to the ideas of the ordinary business man. 
The world is very glad to get back to the gold standard, and I do 
not think it is going to sacrifice that in favor of a scheme which, 
theoretically, is very ingenious, but which, I think, the ordinary 
man would not grasp, 

‘'Now, the other scheme which I want to put before you, which 
I have written about from time to time, is controlling the output 
of gold — controlling it in the same sense in which the output of 
diamonds is controlled, for instance, by a syndicate. It is per- 
fectly practical, as every business man knows, to control the out- 
put of any commodity, especially a mining commodity which is 
not produced very widely. Of course, I do not suggest a private 
syndicate to do this. It is not for private profit; it is for the 
benefit of the world that I suggest it, and it would'therefore have 
to be an international syndicate — a syndicate of the govern- 
ments. I do not think there would be any difficulty, any serious 
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difficulty, from the point of view of carrying it out, if the gov- 
ernments could agree, first of all, as regards the amount of capital 
needed. It is very much less than people usually think. The gold- 
mining industry is not a very large one. One-half of the gold sup- 
ply of the world comes from the mines of Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, and the surroundings, and the market valuation of all 
the mines in Witwatersrand is only about three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred million dollars. So that if you double that and 
allow a margin, it means that less than a billion dollars would 
serve as capital for the whole gold-mining industry of the world. 
I suggest, therefore, that it would be possible for the nations to 
form some sort of commission whose business it would be to buy 
up the gold-mining industry — 

“The Chairman. ^You are speaking now of the governments 
themselves, or of the financial systems under the governments?^ 

“Professor Lehfcldt. *l suggest an international commission 
should be appointed by the governments, on which each of the 
governments of importance, at any rate, shtmid be represented; 
and to tliis commission should be delegated the business of con- 
trolling the output of gold. In order to do so, they would begin 
by buying up tlie gold mines and tlic ground which is known 
to possess gold dc[X)sits, and they should then regulate the 
duction of gold in accordance with what they consider to be tlic 
needs of the world for money, so as to avoid either exccr.«^ive 
production; or, if the production tends to fall oiT, they miall stim- 
ulate it— the object being to maintain a constant value for the 
unit of gold, so that the dollar, remaining the same number of 
grains of gold, should retain approximately the same value. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Unorthodox Premises of Writer — ^Esoteric Nomenclature — ^Determination 
of Value an Act of the State — External Value of Unit Depends upon Trade 
Balances — ^By Proper Administration Both Internal and External Values 
Can be Controlled by the State — Gold a Convenient but not Necessary 
Money Material — Its General Use an Historical Accident — ^Positive Pro- 
posals~-Summary of Theory. 


Perhaps the most difficult of all the theories of a man- 
aged currency to understand is the one expounded by 
Knapp. The first difficulty is the unorthodox nature of his 
premises. To Georg Friederick Knapp the state is omnipo- 
tent and omniscient. His exaltation of state power ap- 
proaches the sublime. Possibly one should expect such 
celestial adoration of the state from a scholar bred in the 
Prussia of Bismarck and steeped in the absolutism of Freder- 
ick the Great. As the Prime Minister of Canute he would 
doubtless have conveyed with absolute confidence the mes- 
sage of that monarch to the waves. “Money is a creature of 
law. A theory of money must therefore deal with legal his- 
tory.” ^ “The soul of currency is not in the material of the 
pieces, but in the legal ordinances which regulate their 
use.” ^ “A means of pasrment is a movable thing which has 
the legal property of being the bearer of the units of value.” * 
Throughout the book th^e appears implicitly and explicitly 
the belief that the value and explanation of money must 
be discovered in the power of the state. 

The second difficulty of the student of Knapp is the 
medium which he has taken for the conveyance, of his ideas. 
He has adopted an esoteric nomenclature of money derived 
from Latin and Greek which constitutes a distinct impedi- 
ment to the reader. His erudition is of the ponderous vari- 

' The State Theory of Money, Georg Friedrich Knapp, abridged edition 
translated by H. M. Lucas and J. Bonar, Macmillan & Co. London, 1924, 
p. 1. ^ Ibid., ^.2. *lbid.,p.7. 
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ety and it is devoutly hoped that his terminology will not 
find general acceptance. Monetary science deals with money 
and no less with human beings. Effective reform and wider 
education will not be aided by the use of language that only 
the^ initiated can fathom. Without the support of the in- 
telligent public researches will go for naught. 

He repudiates the suggestion that it is the function of 
the state to protect so far as possible the stability of the 
unit of exchange in order that the value of contracts be not 
impaired, even in terms of some standard good. It is not the 
function of the state and the state has never conceived it 
to be its function to maintain the absolute amount of a 
debt according to the material used in payment at the time 
the debt was incurred. It maintains the relative amounts 
of debts and changes the means of payment from time to 
time. This tends to change the absolute amounts of the 
debts and apparently the state is entirely within its rights 
in doing so. Debts therefore are purely nominal since the 
units in which they are expressed are subject to alteration 
by the state, i.e. the units of value are nominal. 

The unit of value is a legal, historical concept. Its nomi- 
nality is established by the existence of genuine inconver- 
tible paper money. This nominal unit can of course be 
stamped upon some material capable of giving substantial 
real satisfaction but this is not necc8.sary to establish its 
character and validity as a unit of value and a means of 
payment. It simply offers the possibility of an alternative 
use. 

It is entirely possible to make judgments of the value of 
commodities in terms of this nominal unit of value. Com- 
parison of one commodity in terms of another is unncccsary. 
In other words the unit of value has no existence in fact. 
It is a sort of mental imt^e sustained and defined by the 
state. In deciding our purchases we do not consult the 
amount of money we have in our accounts or wallets but 
invoke this intangible, juristically bom measuring staff. 

The choice of a means of payment, the denomination of 
the mpftns of pa3nnent according to new units of value and 
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the definition of the new unit are all free acta of the state 
and fiow from its authority.* This is certainly the philoso- 
phy on which some of our colonial legislatures acted. 

The choice of the standard hardly matters since its in- 
fluence on the internal trade of a country is negligible. It 
is lost in the face of positive, price determining forces such 
as “new routes or canals, customs tariffs, transport rates, 
the buildirig of new ships, etc.” Each person is seeking his 
own profit. Some prices rise and others fall. A rise “is due to 
the increased power of the seller, the fall to his diminishing 
power;” Prices are expressed not in quantities of metals but 
in terms of valuta money. Therefore “the relation of this 
money to the metals has no significance.” ° This change does 
no harm to the individual. A drop in the value of the valuta 
means that he has to pay out a larger number. But he also 
receives a large number when he is paid. The loss in paying 
is compensated by a gain in receiving. 

He concludes that the internal use of gold is not defen- 
sible in theory although it is an easy standard for the poli- 
tician to defend to the man in the street. 

He sometimes uses the words value and validity inter- 
changeably and this is not surprising in view of his subli- 
mation of legal sanction. 

He makes a distinction between the use of the valuta 
internally and in foreign exchange. Internally its value 
depends upon authority, externally it depends upon supply 
and demand. Supply and demand depend upon the state 
of the foreign trade balances. If these are favorable the 
unit will rise in value; if unfavorable they will fall. Of 
domestic purchasing power he speaks not. The material 
content of the unit is without influence. Take the case of 
the Indian rupee and the Mexican peso from the early sev- 
enties to the end of the century. TTiey would have fallen 
even though the production of silver had not increased. 
They sank “owing to pantopolic reasons” which is Knapp’s 
way of saying that the balance of trade was against Mexico 
and India during this period.* This phenomenon explained 
p. 24. ‘Ibid., p. 218. •Ibid., p. 245. 
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at once the low quotation of the rupee in pence and and the 
low price of silver in London. The evil was aggravated by 
the abandonment of silver by other nations, e.g. France 
and Germany, with whom India might have had favorable 
balances and through whom they could consequently pur- 
chase sterling at much more favorable ratcs.'^ WTiat pre- 
vented India from using her hypothetically favorable trade 
balances with France and Germany for purchasing sterling 
at better rates just as she might have done according to the 
premises if these two countries had retained silver he does 
not explain. The fall of the rupee could affect the price of 
silver in London but apparently the price of silver in 
London could never affect the value of the rupee as long 
as the balances continued favorable to India. On the other 
hand if these balances were unfavorable a scarcity of silver 
could in no way alter the dictum of the trade balance. 

Through the right kind of administration, exchange par- 
ity between two states can be established by government 
action. There is nothing natural or automatic about this 
parity. It is the re.sult of the deliberate choice by legal 
authority and is realized through “exodromic intervention 
“without any effect on the domestic valuta policy of the 
States.”* In the latter case the state steps in to fix the price 
of the standard metal. The stale pits itself against the 
forces of the market. If the market supply drops off the state 
increases it. If the demand is weak the state is ready to buy 
at a fixed price. In the foreign exchanges the state deter- 
mines the prices which must be paid for the foreign uni^ in 
terms of the domestic valuta. The objects are different. The 
methods arc the same.® 

He scouts the idea that the exchanges regulate them- 
selves automatically and that deviations from paritjr estab- 
lish forces that tend to eliminate them. We have this, 

S.SldTntta'Sto' S3^.Uhi. th. p»ity. a«ch 

an idea is vulgar ignorance. ’ « 

»/Wrf,p.M8. •lbid.,v.2*S -/W..P.257. 
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If as the result of continued unfavorable balances the 
stocks of nK>ney in a country run low measures are taken 
which are anything but automatic. Tliey are deliberate in- 
terventions, e.g. the raising of the discount rate. The osten- 
sible purpose of this is to protect the bank reserves. The 
actual purpose is to restore parity. Such action is not auto- 
matic. The intervention and the deed are deliberate. Again 
where the state accumulates a supply of foreign bills it does 
so for the purpose of stabilizing the exchanges. Sometimes 
this is done at considerable cost to the state where it is com- 
pelled to buy at once price and sell at a lower price. Where 
a state acquires foreign balances through loans we have the 
same deliberate motive. Where do we have our vaunted 
automatism? If an unfavorable balance persists it is only a 
question of time before such intervention breaks down and 
a rate emerges which is the result of the balances, i.e. pan- 
topolically. 

He concludes that automatic regulation of the exchanges 
is possible only when both countries have the same metallic 
standard and is effective only for short and insignificant 
fluctuations. Beyond this, extensive intervention is neces- 
sary. Such intervention requires sacrifices either on the part 
of borrowers who are compelled to pay higher interest rates, 
on the part of the central institution which attempts sta- 
bility by selling at par or on the part of the government 
which provides exchange at par. In the last analysis the 
rate hangs on the state of the balances and an abiding 
remedy is possible only through a strengthening of the com- 
merci^ position of the nation and “not by merely altering 
its currency S3rstem.” ” The latter is a question of commer- 
cial strength just as truly as a stable rate of exchange. 

The universality of the gold standard is due entirely to 
the fact that it facilitates the stabilization of the exchanges. 
It is through no intrinsic virtues that it does so. The silver 
standard could serve just as well if the commercially domi- 
nant nations of the world adopted it. Every change of a 
standard except such as are due to necessity have been the 
»/Wa., p. 268. 
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reralt of a desire to stabilize the exchanges. It might well be 
asked how the gold standard ever got started. This, the 
author explains, is a historical accident. England was the 
dominant commercial power. Other nations were compelled 
to make settlements with her or through her. If she had 
been on the silver standard there would have been the same 
universal extension of the silver standard. It was not the 
gold standard therefore that spread but the English mone- 
tary system. 

Gold is used internally and for “exodromic” control not 
because it is necessary but simply because it simplifies inter- 
valutary stabilization. It can dispensed w’ith for internal 
circulation and can also be discarded for foreign trade with- 
out affecting the stability of the exchange rate.** He is very 
vague as to his modus operandi and the interpreter must 
indulge in liberties with the text in order to present the plan. 
His difficulties are aggravated by the use of vehicles of 
expression which must be translated into ordinary and com- 
prehensible language. 

1. The various devices in use for the control of the exchanges 
should be continued. These would presumably include 
manipulation of the discount rate, the establishment of sub- 
stantial balances abroad, and the pegging of the rate at 
state expense. 

2. The creation of an autogenic fineonvcrtible and/or fidu- 
ciary) currency controlled exclusively by the state. 

3. The formulation of rules which will govern the amount of 
money to be issued by the state. 

Summary of Knapp's Theory 

It is impossible to accuse Knapp of running in the beaten 
path. One is reminded in turn that people Rdio seek new 
paths sometimes get lost. He does not display the same 
personal animus toward the gold standard as the others. 
He merely argues that it is a sort of monetary excresoence 
and while it is a convenient standard or material for a 
standard it is nevertheless unessential and can be readily 
*ibuf,p.278. 
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discarded. He does not discuss minute price control through 
the use of index numbers. He denies that the gold standard 
is automatic in its operation. Its introduction was an acci- 
dent and its continuation dependent upon the deliberate 
will of the leading commercial nations of the world. If they 
decide to retain it the other nations will be compelled to 
return to it. He distinguishes between the internal and ex- 
ternal value of money. Within a country its value is de- 
pendent upon authority, beyond the borders its value is 
dependent upon the state of the trade balances. Not only 
is it possible to manage currencies but they have always 
been managed. The unit of value is defined legally and its 
validity rests upon the authority of the state. While this 
authority extends only to their boundaries states can make 
treaties and through them establish “stable intervalutary 
exchange.” For example England and Germany may estab- 
lish through convention that one pound sterling shall be 
equal to twenty marks for inter-valutary purposes. In 
England one may always obtain one pound sterling for 
twenty marks and vice versa and the same be true for Ger- 
many.^* He is courting a phantasy. 

“/wa,, p. 2M. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A Modem Version of the Tabular Standard— A Proponil to DiK|>liir4' r.old 
as Our Standard Material— DiiiiciilticH of a Multiple Standard witJi Mul- 
tiple Redemption — Statement of the Plan. 

The plan of Professor Lewis is simply the latost version 
of the tabular standard. It provides for the substitution of 
four commodities in place of gold. These four arc wheat, 
cotton, iron and silver and it is the confident belief of Pn>- 
fessor Lewis that these four commodities would provide a 
more stable currency than gold alone. At a later poitit in the 
book we shall examine the indictment against gold as an 
unstable standard and compare it with a liyfiothetical tab- 
ular standard consisting of wheat, cotton and pig iron. We 
shall discover that a currency unit based upon these three 
commodities would have sustained greater fluctuations in 
purchasing p>ower over a period of 68 years than did gold 
itself. Where gold showed an average annual fluctuation of 
value in terms of all other goods of 4.2 per cent the com- 
bined commodity index show’ed 5.43 per cent in spite of 
the fact that we omitted the price f>f cotton during the 
Civil War period which w'ould have made the record still 
more unfavorable to the tabular standard. While our group 
of commodities does not include silver there is no reason to 
believe that this fickle precious metal would substantially 
alter the verdict. 

Since the monetary use of gold does not destroy the metal 
(excepting only through abrasion) the amount which may 
be added during any given year to the existing supply con- 
stitutes but a small percentage of the latter and therefore 
cannot have any radical eflfect on its value. This is not true 
of wheat, cotton or pig iron. The supply of gold is cumula- 
tive and gives to its value a sUdiility which is absent wiHi 

ITS 
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conunpdities whose total supply passes through a complete 
productive cycle each year. 

We have ^eady intimated that the tabular standard is 
not a novelty. Jevons devotes some space to it in his Moneff 
and the Mecharmm of Exchange^ and credits the idea 
to Joseph Lowe.* who in turn attributes it to earlier 
writers. Palgrave* a^rts that both the concept and the 
phrase ‘'tabular standard” are traceable to Sir George 
Evelyn. The following table indicates that Sir George had 
a clear conception of a consumption standard. 


Twelve Misc. 

Articles, vis. 

an ox, cow. Butcher Day 

Year Wheat poultry etc. Meat Labor All 

1550 100 100 100 100 m 

1675 240 239 166 118 eiO 

1740 197 492 266 250 m 

1760 203 492 400 275 S4£ 

1795 426 752 511 436 S31 


In at least one respect this is superior to the standard sug- 
gested by Professor Lewis in that in includes the cost of 
labor. Joseph Lowe, already referred to, was the first to 
emphasize the practical value of such a standard as a “plan 
for lessening the injury from fluctuation, and giving a uni- 
form value to money incomes.” 

Professor Willard C. Fisher in a careful study of the 
tabular standard * shows that the idea was in the minds 
of the early legislators of the State of Massachusetts long 
before it appeared from the pens of English scholars and 
was, moreover, actually incorporated in legislation.* The 
plan of Professor Lewis is therefore, a new form of an old 
idea. 

In addition to the fact that it is not likely to solve the 
difficulties of an unstable standard, the plan has further 

*P.329. 

*Presertt State of Etifiland, 1823, par. 2, chap. X. 

* Dictionary of Political Economy, pp. 500-511. 

^Tabvkar Standard in Massachusetts, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1913, pp. 417-451. 

^Sept. 12, 1747, and Jan. 13, 1780, ibid., p. 425 and 435. 
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defects. To maintftin the value of the unit equivalent to the 
purchasing power of the four constituent commodities it is 
necessary for the government to provide convertibility. The 
state would be required to maintain supplies of these 
commodities for redemption or make arrangements with 
private enterprise. Either alternative suggests complica- 
tions. The right to redeem would be meaningless unless the 
individual who presented his notes had the extensive mer- 
chandising facilities which would enable him to realize the 
value of the pig iron, wheat, cotton and silver which he nowr 
had on hand. A little imagination will suggest the suscepti- 
bility of such a plan to caricature. Finally, granted that all 
these difficulties have been obviated there still remains the 
fact that this standard would be a poor standard for inter- 
national trade. One of the great advantages of the gold 
standard is the fact that the cost of shipping gold is small 
and the extent of variation of the exchange rate from par is 
limited to a narrow range determined by that cost. With 
bulky articles this cost would be far greater and the range 
of deviation from the par of exchange correspondingly un- 
certain. 

Two of these four commodities are subject to marked sea- 
sonal changes which would not only substantially affect the 
purchasing power of the unit but would also invite specula- 
tion. 

A full statement of Professor Lewis’ Plan follows. 

“The Warrant System with a Convertible Composite Money. 
Merely for the purpose of our illustration, let us select four com- 
modities to be used in our comimsite standard of currency. First, 
let us choose the most im|)ortant of food-stuffs, wheat, with such 
specifications as to quality as arc already familiar in the Wheat 
Exchange. Second, let us choose the most important textile mate- 
rial, cotton. Third, let us choose the most important of metals, 
iron. Finally, as our fourth commodity we may, partly as a con- 
cession to sentiment, partly because of its already lar^ financial 
employment, choose the precious metal, silver. 

“Likewise for the purpose of illustration let us call our cur- 
rency unit one tal, and a note for 1000 tale may, if we like, be 
call^ a kHotal, or, for short, a hH. This lul will have tiie value 
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of a pouiids of wheat, b pounds of cotton, c pounds of iron, and 
d pounds of silver, these quantities being fixed at the outset, once 
for all, and subject to no later alteration. 

“Anyone possessing a note for one kil may present this at a 
Government ofiice and receive therefor four warrants, the first of 
which entitles him to receive a pounds of wheat; the second, b 
pounds of cotton; the third, c pounds of iron, and the fourth, d 
pounds of silver. 

“Now while the value of a wheat warrant, a cotton warrant, an 
iron warrant and a silver warrant would together be always ex- 
actly one kil, the market price of the individual warrants would 
vary. Thus, for example, a wheat warrant might be worth 200 
tals now and 220 tals a year from now. This, however, would be a 
matter of no particular concern to the Government. It would al- 
ways upon demand issue the four warrants for every kil turned in 
for that purpose, and conversely would give one kil in currency 
for every set of four warrants brought in. 

“It remains to provide for the conversion of the individual war- 
rants into the corresponding commodities, and vice versa. A 
bank established by the Government, or under the supervision 
of the Government, would presumably act as the medium for 
these exchanges. The bank itself need not handle the commodities 
for which warrants are issued, but might give in exchange for a 
warrant an order upon some reputable firm, for which it would 
pay the current rate quoted on the Exchange. Thus a person 
presenting ten wheat warrants to the bank would receive an order 
for 10 X a pounds of wheat upon some member of the local 
Wheat Exchange; and a person wishing to sell 10 x a pounds of 
wheat would receive therefor ten warrants purchased from the 
bank at the current rate. 

“If the Government desires to avoid speculation in warrants, 
it could make these warrants valid for a short time only, but I 
do not myself see the necessity for such a provision. The bank 
might act in these exchanges as banks do in very similar transac- 
tions involving foreign moneys, taking whatever small profits or 
losses might result from the fluctuations in value of individual 
warrants; or it might act merely as the financial agent of the 
Government. In either case payment to the bank would be neces- 
sary for its services in conducting the exchanges. This payment 
might be made out of the general funds of the Government, or a 
small commission might be charged for each transaction, cor- 
responding to the brassage of some older systems of currency. 
All of these, however, are details which need not be entered upon 
at present. 

“In countries which might posnbly be cut off from the supply 
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of one or more of these basic commodities, it might be desirable 
to establish Government warehouses for storing one or more of 
the basic commodities, but this is no essential part of the plan, 
and indeed it is usually found best not to tax the Government 
w'ith duties which can equally well be performed by the existing 
machinery of private enterprise. The fact that the Government 
possesses no reserves will not affect the value of its money as long 
as the people are confident that the Government will fulfill its 
obligations to convert its money into the basic commodities. 

“It must be admitted that there is nothing even in this plan to 
prevent a Government in desperate straits from repudiating its 
obligation to redeem the paper money in commodities and thus 
cause a depreciation in the value of money. Yet such a step would 
be a definite confession of bankruptcy. Sometimes when Gov- 
ernments have refused to redeem paper money in gold they have 
had the valid excuse that there was no available gold. With the 
composite currency such an excuse ivould not often be given. 

“f inally, we must consider how such a monetary system could 
be substituted for existing systems. Some authors have felt that 
it would be an injustice to fix prices )H>nnancntly at their present 
high level. I 8us|)ect, however, that most of the ills produced by 
a change in the price level are suffered w'ithin the first year after 
the change occurs, and that a later restoration of the original 
price level would not so much relieve old injustices as create 
new ones. Whatever theory we adopt in this regard, the desired 
result could readily be effected by the new monetary system. 

"Thus, to take a siwcific example, let us assume that England 
desired to maintain forever the existing price level by the method 
ht're outlined, basing its currency upon the composite standard of 
wheat, cotton, iron and silver, but without any nominal change 
in it.s monetary unit. It would then be only necessary to provide 
for the conversion of a thousand pounds sterling into n pounds of 
wheat, b pounds of cotton, etc., the quantities a, b, c and d being 
so chosen that the whole set of commodities at the present market 
price would have the value of £1000. The change to the new sys- 
tem would be entirely imperceptible to the man on the street, 
who would only observe with satisfaction that the cost of living 
had become stationary. 

"If, however, it were desired to fix the price level as it was be- 
fore the war, or, as a third and compromise alternative, to fix the 
level so as to rratore the normal exchange between the pound 
and the dollar, it would be possible to determine the quantities 
o, 6, c and d so as to produce this result. Either of these decisions, 
however, would mean an appreciation of money, and this should 
not occur abruptly. But if some future date were set for the 
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establishment of the new system, a gradual appreciation would 
occur through the ordinary agencies of discount and sproulation, 
so that once more the transition would occur on the spMified date 
without being noticed by the average citisens. 

“If two or more nations desired to adopt such a convertible 
composite currency it would not be necessary to change the units 
of money in these countries, but it would be desirable for each to 
adopt the same basic commodities and the same ratios of a to b, 
to c, to d. In such event the ductuations in the rate of exchange 
between the two countries would not be much greater than it was 
before the war under the gold standard. In the long run the rate 
of exchange would depend upon the cost of transportation of the 
basic commodities from one country to another." * 

* Lewis, Prof. O. N. A Plan for StabUuing Pricet. The Economic Jour* 
nal, March, 1825, pp. 43>46. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The Ford Plan 

A Theoretical Curioaity and a Monetary Anachronimn — Statement of the 
Flan. 

The inclusion of this plan requires both explanation and 
apology. We do not mean to indicate by the title that the 
plan was formulated by Henry Ford or written by him. It 
appears in the Dearborn Independent which makes a 
specialty of chronicling “the neglected truth.” There is how- 
ever such a similarity between all the articles on such sub- 
jects as the Jews, interest payments and money as to indi- 
cate very definite editorial inspiration. The periodical may 
be offering the neglected truth but it appears to be very 
careful to offer only a certain portion of it. 

The plan itself does not deserve serious consideration and 
is offered here partly as a curiosity and partly because of 
the prominence of the owner of the Dearborn Independent. 

A statement of the plan follows: 

“The lesson which this story teaches is obvious, but I will 
nevertheless summarize it as follows; 

“1. The Metallic Basis: The theory that a gold or silver re- 
serve is a necessity is only a myth held up before the masses to 
be revered as a religion the mandates of which are imjwssible of 
performance, because there is not sufRcient gold in existence to 
^scharge the debts made payable in that metal. Gold and silver, 
except as subsidiary coin, have long ago ceased to circulat^ be- 
cause of their inconvenience and quantitative inadequacy. These 
metals are used as 'reserves’ in obedience to an unnecessaiy 1®Y’ 
passed to compel reverence for the fetish of the gold stendard. It 
is also used to settle international trade balances, which could 
as well be adjusted by international currency, just as domestic 
bank balances are sometimes settled by clearing house certifi- 
cates. If gold were demonetized, the cost of its transportation 
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forth and bac^ over the oceans would be saved, and the metal 
would come into its own as inexpensive fillings for defective 
teeth, personal adornments, ornamentations pleasing to the eye, 
and for numerous other purposes requiring non-corrosive material 
or permanence of appearance. 

“2. Over-Issue: If the issue of paper money is confined to 
legitimate, that is, constructive purposes, there can be no danger 
of an over-issue, because it is paid out for material, labor, or 
other services, and as the volume issued is based upon the esti- 
mated cost of work to be performed, it lo^cally follows that, as 
the performance of the work depends on the number of hands 
available, so the issue of currency is limited accordingly; but is, 
nevertheless, always adequate. . . . 

“3. Depreciation: For each issue of money, a corresponding 
tax is levied, which is paid periodically; and, when the last in- 
stallment is returned, the issue may be said to have been with- 
drawn from circulation. It has served the purposes for which it 
was issued and is returned to its source, having completed the 
circuit of exchange; while other issues for other purposes continue 
to circulate until their specific objects have been attained and 
their usefulness ended. The tax-levy thus becomes the controller 
of the currency and inflation is prevented; unless — ^money is 
issued for destructive purposes, as war, which is avoidable; and 
speculation, in which governments would have no incentive to 
indulge. 

“4. Adequacy and Elasticity: There would always be a suffi- 
ciency of the circulating medium because each project would be 
financed by its specific issue, which by its free circulation un- 
hampered by private privilege of control, would serve in all in- 
dividual transactions arising as subsidiaries to the project for 
which the issue was made, including the personal needs of those 
engaged in its execution. The elasticity is automatic, as the sys- 
tem provides expansion when new work is projected and contrac- 
tion when it is completed. 

'Tt is obvious what an impetus this system would give to in- 
dividual enterprise in science, art, invention and other fields of 
human endeavor. There would be no national debts, and the 
money with which to pay taxes would always be in the hands of 
the people. 

“Money is only popular bookkeeping; it is accounting reduced 
to its simplest form.” ^ 

*The Dearborn Independent, The Ovemeey Marhet Houae, a Story of 
Fmanee, Heijulf Vikingason, February 18 , IS^. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Similarity of Premises and Proposals— Inadequacy of Exist inn Standard- 
Necessity for Deliberate ManuKement Through Ojam Market Powenj— 
Control of Discount Rate— Control of Currency and Credit 8up|ily. 


No attempt has been made to provide an exhaustive 
analysis of the theories upon which these plans rest. The 
failure to do so has imparted to our criticism an air of 
superficiality and it is not the intention of the author to 
allow the matter to rest there. To have made a complete 
study of each plan as presented would have calletl for 
tedious repetition of the same points. It would have inadt!* 
this work unnecessarily voluminous and its cost prohibitive. 

All of these plans rest upon the premise that our present 
currency systems are unsatisfactory. The first point there- 
fore is an attack upon the existing standard. Some of the 
plans imply that a cure can be effected by simply sub- 
stituting some other material or group of materials for gold. 
However the authors of most of the plans we have^ con- 
sidered are not satisfied to trust our monetary destinies to 
the supply and demand of other commodities any more 
than they are willing to trust them to gold. They demand 
a human manipulation of the media of exchange to the end 
that the value of the units may be stabilized. Almost all of 
the plans lead eventually to a control of the supply of cur- 
rency and the genealogy of their logic is approximately as 
follows: 


1 . 

2 . 


The existing automatic standard is and has been tinsatis- 

Positive human direction is necessary to be attained by. 

a. Regulation of open market operations which will maae 

the discount rate effective , , 

b. Regulation of the discount rate which will control the 

supply of currency and bank credit 
183 
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c. The jcontrol of currency and bank credit will make pos- 
aible the control of the price level since the latter is de- 
pendent upon the former. This relationship has sufficient 
precision so that we can bring about any desired effect 
on prices if we have the necessary control of money and 
credit. 

In the following chapters we ^all examine this putative 
chain of cause and effect in the order in which we have 
here stated them. 



PART III 

THE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
POSSIBILITY OF STABILIZATION 




CHAPTER XX 


.Theatrical Indictment^ of Gold by Professor Fisher— -An Fg p or Carpet 
Standard Preferable — ^Ringing the Chaugea on the Evils or Rising and 
Falling Prices — Most Striking Illustrations Taken from the Experiences of 
Countries Not on the Gold Standard — Inflation as a Cause of War— Ford 
Attack on Gold— Keync's and the Gold SOindard — Past Stability an Acci- 
dent — Future Price Levels a Hazard — Exaggerating the Cost of Maintain- 
ing the Gold Standard — Evidence Used for This Assault Not Fair— Average 
Annual Fluctuation Over a Period of 145 Years Only 45 Per Cent— Barring 
War Periods This is Reduced to 2 Per Cent — Impossible to Coinpart> 
Standard of Value with Physical Standanis — Rate of Changes and Nt»t 
Total Range Important in Appraising Stability — Fisher and the Egg 
Standard — Comparison of the Purchasing Power of Gold with That of 
Wheat — Cotton — Pig Iron — Combined Commodity Standard— A ‘‘Man- 
aged” Gold Standai^. 


These men have presented to us formula} whose design 
and intent are beneficent. They have breathed a profound 
dissatisfaction with our present monetary systems. Their 
ardor may be misplaced, their facts, interpretations and con- 
clusions in error. Their sincerity cannot be impugned. These 
men have staked their reputations uiwn this cause. They 
are not charlatans seeking the public light for the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity. In this we must yield them our 
respect. 

As we attempt judgment it is well to select first the props 
upon which their argument is founded. They are trying 
to move their fellows to action on a vital matter. Having 
an acute appreciation of human nature and knowing that 
man is a creature of habits it is first necessary to blast him 
out of his conservatism. The initial step therefore, must be 
to persuade him that the present situation is intolerable or 
foolish or extravagant or dangerous or unjust or all of these. 
The Socialist first destroys the institution of private prop- 
erty and the instrument of destruction is welded from dis- 
content. So it is with these advocates. They must fint 
destroy the gold standard and undermine the esteem in 

187 
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which men hold it. To do this they must prove that it has 
failed, not moderately, but miserably. The first point of 
assault therefore is gold. Its vices and defects constitute the 
fundamental premise upon which a “managed currency” 
rests. 

The Attack on the Gou) Standabd 

In the assault upon the gold standard Fisher leads the 
way. He draws a devastating indictment against it, taking 
many of his most striking illustrations from war periods 
during which most countries of the world were off the gold 
standard. He solemnly rings all the changes on the evils of 
rising and falling prices with the skill of an accomplished 
publicist, “the shrinking dollar,” “the dollar which looks like 
thirty cents,” and of course there is the poor working girl 
whose homely virtues of thrift and self-denial are portrayed, 
who has placed a portion of her hard earned savings in a 
bank at 3% interest to discover when she withdraws them 
twenty years later that they buy no more with all the 
accumulated interest than they did when they were first 
deposited. Social injustice and the mockery of fixed incomes 
move this scholar to rhetoric. The villain gold is dramatized, 
his shocking vices disclosed to a shuddering audience, the 
evil effects that attend his role are painted in somber colors 
that the applause may be greater when the hero, the 
“stabilized dollar,” armed with an index number, ascends 
the stage, properly chastizes the unregenerate knave and 
virtue is finally enthroned and evil confounded when the 
hero converts ^e villain into a useful citizen. 

It is in his assault upon gold that Fisher arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader. It is accused of being a pretentious inter- 
loper in the company of civilized standards, e.g., the yard, 
the pound, the quart, etc. Each of the latter are guarded 
and d^n^ with scientific exactitude but the one most 
vital, most freighted with ominous or felicitous significwce, 
standard witli which the economic well-being of the race is 
most int^rally associated is treated witli a negligence that 
borders the criminal. The dollar serves as a standard of 
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value and as a means of payment, immediate and deferred. 
It fails miserably in the task. It is ohly a definite amount of 
gold and gold has been an exceedingly unreliable standard 
of exchangeability. If one should select a commodity to serve 
as a basis for the currency it would, at least from the point 
of view of stability as a standard of value, have been better 
to select some other commodity such as eggs or carpets,* He 
alleges that eggs have been at least as stable and carpets 
more stable than gold. 



To throw additional light on the defectiveness of gold as 
a standard of value he submits a chart whereon are traced 
the values of certain staple commodities in terms of com- 
modities in general. This chart is an unusual bit of evi- 
dence and is reproduced here for the benefit of the reader. 
He observes with a show of judicial restraint that silver 
has been less stable than gold. The concession is superfluous. 
It is difficult to understand how a man with a normal 
vision can draw from this evidence a conclusion so patently 
contradicted by the evidence itself. 

On the stand before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 

^The SiahUited Dollar, p. 41. Also Hearings mi “Slabilisafion of Pur- 
chasing Power of Money, ' p. 22. 

♦ ]^«ier, Stabilizing fne Dollar, p. 42. 
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rency ‘ he reviews the price experiences of England and the 
U. S. from the point to which dependable indices have been 
extended in the two countries. He omits to distinguish be- 
tween those periods of rapid price fluctuations during which 
one or the other of the two countries has been off the gold 
standard and those periods of relative stability where the 
currency is based upon a- solid foundation of gold. Very 
evidently the force of his indictment of the existing 
standard would be materially impaired if he called attention 
to this cardinal difference in conditions. 

Coming down to recent European experience he stresses 
inflation as the almost exclusive cause of price changes. 

“What I want to impress upon you is that that is universally 
the truth, that the changes in the purchasing power of money are 
universally or almost universally due, for the most part, to 
changes in money and not to changes in goods.” * 

In justifying the latter part of this statement he argues 
from mathematical probability in the following fashion. A 
scarcity of goods could effect the price level just as well as 
an abundance of money and in the same fashion but this is 
improbable since a general scarcity of goods would require 
a coincident decrease in hundreds of commodities whereas 
an increase in money would call for an expansion of but one 
article. He presents to us in a single statement the key to his 
arbitrary sublimation of single factors in the explanation of 
the most complicated social phenomena. *'In logic it is a 
universal rule that you accept a simple and single explana- 
tion where y»u can get it rather than complicated and 
multiple explanations.” * It constitutes Fisher’s damnation 
of eclecticism in philosophy. It is an admission amply veri- 
fied by his attitude on some of the most abstruse social 
problems of the day. Thus price changes are due almost 
solely to changes in the quantity of money. The business 
cycle is due to fmlure of the int»est rate to properly adjust 

*Hearinra before the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives, 67th Congress, 4th Smon on H. R. 11788 to 
Stabilise the rurchasing Power of Money. Dec. 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1922. 
*/6td.,p.O. Odem. 
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itself to price changes. The increase in prosperity during the 
last seven years has been due entirely to prohibition. It is 
a comfortable attitude to wed. What a burden of mental 
effort is eliminated if one can bind his intellectual allegiance 
to a single cause instead of dissipating it judicially over a 
great variety some of them incommensurable imponder- 
ables? What a great aid to pedagogy it must be to be able 
to say to the student without hesitation, without qualifica- 
tion and with absolute finality that periodic depressions in 
business are due to a failure of the interest rate to properly 
adjust itself. The remedy flows forth with equal simplicity. 
Henceforth we need only adapt the interest rate to the 
particular stage of the cycle in which we happen to discover 
ourselves and man will be relieved forever of this sword of 
Damocles which dangles with sinister imminence above him. 

Fisher’s testimony is the triumph of advocacy over 
scholarship. Perhaps the end justifies the means, an attitude 
often bred of over-enthusiasm for a cause. In describing the 


evils of a changing price level the poor working girl and the 
widow are prominent actors in the drama. But Fisher goes 
further than that. It develops that the depreciation of gold 
prior to the war was one of its material causes. The syllogism 
runs somewhat as follows. When prices are rising the wages 
of the worker fail to keep pace resulting in a diminution of 
real wages. This breeds discontent and socialism, and so- 
cialism is the haunting spectre of monarchy. The Kaiser 
discovering that socialism was making dangerous progress 
in Germany and might soon jeopardize the throne staged a 
war to distract the people and take their minds away from 
fanciful and dangerous economic panaceas. An unstable 
monetary unit has therefore been instrumental in inflicting 
upon the race this titantic catacl^ra.® 

On the other hand the depreciation of the mark dunng 
the war so incensed and discouraged the German soldieiy 
that they finally decided that a Kaiser who would permit 


•“So I believe unsUble money wm a fac^ in 
i»«nAn ii.8ti g this diacontent in (Sennany and rttworthenina the BOcialiHic 
parly, of whidi the &iaer was » afraid, l^biliaation of Purchaainf 
Power of Money* Hearinga on H. R. liTsB, p. w. 
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such an evil was a poor man to work for and this was an 
important factor in inducing them to lay down their arms 
on that memorable 11th of November.* This suggests an 
important departure in military tactics for future wars. In 
ad^tion to blockades, poison gas, aerial bombing expedi- 
tions and submarine attacks the future commander will in- 
clude in his repertoire of offensive measures the insinuation 
of large quantities of currency back of the enemy lines thus 
causing depreciation and undermining the morale of the 
enemy. One can even visualize future disarmament con- 
ferences seriously considering the prohibition of hostile in- 
flation as being unsportsmanlike and contrary to the genius 
of gentlemanly warfare. 

Subjecting these fantastic speculations of Fisher to sober 
facts rather than ridicule it is germane to inquire what the 
price level and the extent of depreciation was in allied 
countries at the time of the armistice. The index of the 
Reichsamt for Germany shows a price index of 234 for No- 
vember, 1918, Riccardo Bachi shows an index of 437 for 
Italy, the Statist one of 229 for England and the Statistique 
Generale an index of 358 for France. The allied soldiers 
must have possessed much greater immunity to the insidi- 
ous influence of a depreciating currency. 

It will be recalled that Fisher is testifying on Dec. 18, 
1922. The country was just recovering from its post war 
depression and prices during 1922 had moved from 138 in 
January to 156 at the end of November (Index number of 
wholesale prices of Bureau of Labor Statistics). This led 
him to dismal vaticination on the probability of inflation in 
the near future and the “penalties in social injustice, in dis- 
content, in class warfare, in wrong legislation” ^ which that 
would entail. 

Professor Rogers (James H.) like Fisher draws exten- 
sively on the paper ridden countries of Europe for illustra- 
tions of the unhappy consequences of an unstable currency. 
By implication this indictment is associated with the exist- 
ing standard in Amo'ica under which we have had no 
p.21. *7bui.,p.23. 
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experiences of comparable extremity. The bill proposes e 
manipulated gold standard for an automatic gold standard. 
Prerentation of harrowing social experiences under the lat- 
ter is pertinent and should be confined to the latter. The 
contention is advanced that the inadequacies of the existing 
system necessitate a change. The argument therefore should 
be restricted to the alleged defects of the system which it is 
proposed to displace and should not embrace the social ills 
which have followed the depreciating mark or crown strik- 
ing tho they may be and valuable in provoking action in 
favor of the bill. As a matter of logic the procedure is 
dishonest.* 

No history of the abuse of gold would be complete with- 
out the strictures of Henry Ford. A most cursory examina- 
tion of his periodical “The Ford International Weekly, The 
Dearborn Independent, Chronicler of the Neglected Truth” 
will persuade one that his characterization of history as 
“bunk” has a certain grain of truth in it. Mixed in with such 
topics as “An Address to ‘Gentiles’ On the Jewish Prob- 
lem” * and “Remarkable Confession of a Yiddish Writer and 


His Strange Reaction” we find a most extraordinary scries 
of articles on gold. Their general tenor is that mankind has 
been and still is the victim of a gigantic conspiracy the 
object of which is nothing short of enslavement and that 
the instrument used by the conspirators, presumably Jews, 
to force humanity under the yoke is gold. The wild stat^ 
ments circulated through this personal oracle would ordi- 
narily not deserve serious attention were it not for the 
prominence of the prophet. Some of the material has found 
its way into Congress and has been thus preserved by solici- 
tous representatives to a grateful posterity. For our pur- 
poses we need only repeat the headlines. They are eloquent. 

“Cheap Gold!” 


“The Money Msrstery. “ 

“Does Gold Make Dollar or the Dollar Gold? 


ff 


•P. 62. Goldaboroujsh Bill HeMingj. 

* The Dearborn Independent, Jan. 14, 1022. 
“Tbii., Jan. 7, 1922. 

Jan. 21. 1022. 
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“Money the Only Subject That is Omitted from Our 
Public Education.” 

“No Rich— No Poor— No Gold!” « 

“ ‘Fiat Money’ That’s Better than Gold.” 

“ ‘Imaginary Money’ : Fakes of Gold Basis.” 

“The ‘Gold Fiction.’ ” « 

“Gold Has Dropped Out of Circulation.” 

“Fast on a Gold Reef: The Fate of the U. S.” ” 

“Banks Use Print to Crush ‘Heresies’ — Country Towns 
are Flooded by Bank Association Propaganda.” 

“The Captors of Government — ^From Bryan’s 16-to-l to 
the Federal Reserve.” 

“The Golden Dam to the Stream of Prosperity.” 

Articles of similar inspiration directed against interest 
flowed in a steady stream from Detroit during 1922. They 
had a wide circulation and undoubtedly were taken seriously 
in many quarters. 

KeYNIDS AMT) THE G0U> STANDARD 

In the first place its stability during the past century has 
been an accident due to the fact that the gradual exploita- 
tion of the world’s gold resources has kept pace, roughly, 
with the increasing demand for it. No one can tell what 
the future will hold. There are no further visible sources. 
Gold may therefore become increasingly scarce. Some 
chemical wizard may transmute one of the baser metals to 
gold or it may become profitable to extract it from the sea. 
In that case it will become cheaper. It is a mistake to tie the 
welfare of the race to an unpredictable eventuality. To this 
one might add that it is also an error to condenm gold out 
of hand on the basis of a remote possibility for the realiza- 
tion of which there appears at preset very little evidence. 
When such an obstacle as he contemplates appears it will 

“Feb. 18, 1922. “March 11, 1922. “April 15, 1922: 

“ Feb. 25, 1922. “ March 18. 1922. ” April 22, 1922. 

“ March 4, 1922. ” March 18, 1922. ” Auguat 19, 1922. 

“John Maynard Knmee, Monetarv Reform. Harcourt, Brace A Com- 
pany, New York, 1921 
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be time to consider it. We all know that eventually we will 
return to the dust whence we came. -That does not give us 
present justification for committing suicide. 

He alleges in the second place that the monetary demands 
for gold before the war were fairly stable and the gold 
standard was permitted to administer itself. To-day gold 
has become a managed currency. The United States acquired 
a lot of gold during the war and instead of playing accord- 
ing to the rules and permitting the increased supplies to 
operate automatically, to increase prices, decrease exports, 
increase imports, develop an unfavorable balance, settle 
with gold exports, experience deflation, until equilibrium in 
prices and the supply of gold was reestablished, the Federal 

Reserve Board, “has been driven, , to the costly policy 

of burying in the vaults of Washington what the miners of 
the Rand have laboriously brought to the surface.” “ Gold 
is at present pegged at an artificial price and its future value 
will probably depend upon the deliberate policy of thrw or 
four of the powerful central banks of the world — that is, if 
all the chief nations return to the gold standard.®* If 
these countries do not revert to the gold standard then 
the future value of the metal will depend entirely upon 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board of the United 


States. , , ,11 

“Confidence in the future stability of the value of gold 
depends therefore on the United States being foolish enough 
to go on accepting gold which it does not want, and wi.se 
enough, having accepted it, to maintain it at a fixed value. 
This double event might be realized through collalwration 
of a public understanding nothing with a Federal Reserve 
Board understanding everything.”®* 

The prospects of instabUity under a m^ag^ ® 
are therefore no worse than those ^^ich obtein at 

pment under the gold .und«l since the tatter B 

aged and as a means of payment is more di cu 
and regulate than a real managed currency. 


•Jbid., p. 181. P- 

This accords with Cassel s views, see 


Idem, 

Dm Stabilimrunge Problem, p. 47, 
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As for the distrust of Ministers of Finance which clothes 
the managed currency proposals with garments of sinister 
hue it may be said that the gold standard has in no way 
prevented budgetary exigencies from vitiating the standard 
of payment. When emergencies arise the gold standard is 
led rather ingloriously out of the back door. It has been the 
rule to extol the virtues of -the gold standard under normal 
conditions but its lapses under stress have been carefully 
ignored. A managed currency can do no worse. His argu- 
ment here appears to be that if you violate the ten com- 
mandments the fault lies in the decalogue and not in the 
individual who departs from it. 

It may be interesting to compare the following with the 
quotation on page 142. The conversion is startling. It savors 
of the apocalyptic. 

“In truth, the gold standard is already a barbarous relic. 
All of us from the Governor of the Bank of England down- 
wards, are now primarily interested in preserving the 
stability of business, prices, and employment, and are not 
likely, when the choice is forced on us, deliberately to sacri- 
fice these to outworn dogma, which had its value once, . 

Advocates of the ancient standard do not observe how 
remote it now is from the spirit and requirements of the 
age. A regulated non-metallic standard his slipped in un- 
noticed. It exists. Whilst the economists dozed, the aca- 
demic dream of a hundred years, doffing its cap and gown, 
clad in paper rags, has crept into the real world by means 
of the bad fairies — ^always so much more potent than the 
good — the wicked Ministers of Finance.” *• 

To the suggestion of Hawtrey that international coop- 
eration may be effective in maintaining the stability of gold 
he fails to enthuse. Any reinstatement of the gold standard 
would mean that England would be tied to the apron strings 
of the Federal Reserve Board. The latter, since it had most 
of the gold, could ignore England but England could not 
ignore the Federal Reserve Board without courting dis- 
aster. Moreover the American being of a suspicious dis- 
■iWA, p. 187. 
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position would be apt on the slightest provocation to read 
into the policy of the Bank of England a maleficent pur- 
pose and consider it an attempt to control American dis- 
count rates in the interest of Great Britain.®’ England 
would also be compelled to bear part of the "vain expense 
of bottling up the world’s redundant gold,” ®* 

Keynes is obsessed by the notion not only that the present 
supply of gold is excessive and that America is “holding the 
bag” but that she will have considerable difficulty in ex- 
tricating herself without loss. She has effectively discarded 
the gold standard in favor of a managed standard. Her 
regulation of the discount rate with a view to stabilizing 
business conditions and the commodity value of the dollar 
rather than for the purpose of protecting her reserves is a 
de facto abandonment of the gold dollar in favor of a 
commodity dollar. This fiction while enabling her to sur- 
reptitously introduce a radical innovation without opposi- 
tion is a costly one. It is costing more than SoOO, 000,000 per 
year and will over a long period average more than $250,- 
000,000 a year,®® If Great Britain returns to the gold 
standard it simply means that she will share with the 
United States the cost of maintaining a white elephant. 
With a serene confidence in the infallibility of his evidence 
Mr. Keynes omits all documentation. A diligent search on 
the part of the writer fails to reveal the basis of these 
enormous figures. 

Taking the average amount of gold in the Trea.sury and 
in the Federal Reserve Banks for the month of Decem^r 
for each of six years and ignoring the amount in circulation 
which is negligible we have the following: 


Dec. 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
Average 


2,091,..., 

2,216.2. 

3.021.3. 

3.909.7. 

4.226.4. 
4,627,6. 

3348.7. 


"Ibid., p. 189. 


"Idem. 


Ibid., p. 216. 
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On this average, $500,000,000 would constitute an interest 
rate of 14.93%. Gold standard countries do not usually have 
interest rates as high as this. Mr. Keynes must either be 
using rates of a country where a managed currency exists, or 
is speaking in round numbers. 

The chief accusation against the gold standard is its 
failure to maintain the means of payment at a uniform 
value in terms of commodities. The value of gold depends 
upon the quantity available relative to demand, other 
things being equal, which they never are, and the quantity 
in turn is dependent upon the caprice of fortune and the 
industry of adventurers.*® The discovery of gold in Alaska 
or in the Rand is the cause of a revolution in prices with all 
its concomitant disturbing and inequitable results. 

Let us examine this premise. We have attempted to raise 
this question from the mire of argument to the detached 
resolution of statistical evidence. There exist fairly reliable 
indices of prices in terms of gold for England from 1779 to 
the present. For the United States our information extends 
back to 1791. We can picture roughly the value of gold for 
approximately a century and a half. We say roughly, for 
we only give the value of gold in terms of certain standard 
commodities. Gold is spent for many other purposes. It is 
impossible to appraise the influence of rents, wages, educa- 
tion, transportation and sundry other expenditures upon 
the value of gold. It is generally accepted that the price of 
these valuable uses does not fluctuate as readily as that of 
wholesale commodities. We know that wages lag behind 
prices, that rents are in many instances fixed by custom 
or long time leases, that the cost of education such as 
teachers’ salaries and the use of equipment which has been 
provided in the past and is fairly durable responds but 

** It is only fair to point out here that gold is no longer produced under 
*^Wild West” or ^^Klondike” conditions. Gold mining as a result of dis- 
coveries near the end of the last century has taken its place along with 
other industries. It shows the same measure of stability of output as an^ 
other extractive industry and it is no longer accurate to spesjc of addi- 
tions to our gold supply as the result of accident. 

*^Thi8 would include allowances for doctor and medicine, insurance, 
church, union and club dues and miscellaneous items of expenditure. 
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slowly to chEDges in the price level, that public resistance 
to a rise in the cost of transportation' is especially inflaxihle 
as witness the difficulties of our street railways when at- 
tempting to raise their fares. Our public utilities and rail- 
roads are very much regulated and must establish a clear 
case before our controlling bodies Vidll grant increases in 
rates. On the other hand the pressure to cut rates is not 
felt until sometime after a distinctly lower level of prices 
has prevailed. With respect to entertainment and sundries 
to which the average workingman devotes anywhere from 
16% to 25% of his budget it is also safe to assume that a 
substantial lag occurs. 

Contending on a qualitative basis there appears to he 
ample justification for the conclusion that the purchasing 
power of gold varies much less sharply than appears on 
Chart #5. The index that we have chosen as the measuring 
rod for the purchasing power of gold does not do the de- 
fendant justice. It is, perhaps, the most responsive and sen- 
sitive index that we could apply. That we have not applied 
a fairer standard is due to the inadequacy of our tools. We 
do know that only a portion of the purchasing power is 
applied to the goods whose prices in terms of gold have 
formed the basis of this statistical portrait of the value of 
gold. 

Carl Snyder makes the same point as to the inadequacy 
of an index of wholesale prices in determining the pur- 
chasing power of money by calling attention to the fact that 
the total amount of checks drawn during the course of a 
year amounts to approximately 600 billion dollars and pay- 
ments eflFected by currency to another 100 billion making a 
total of 700 billion dollars of exchanges. 700 billion dollars 
are therefore spent for one thing or another during the 
course of the year. The total value of the commodities enter- 
ing the Bureau of Labor Index of Wholesale Prices amounts 
to 32 billion dollars.” Approximately one dollar in every 


■Stei^r, Margaret Loomis, FatnUy Budget* and Wagee, The Ameri* 

eaa Economic Review, Sept. IKl. 

"Stabilisation H enring n, H. R. 7886, op. cit., pp. 688-584. 
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twenty-two exchanged is used for the acquisition of goods 
at wholesale and yet the purchasing power of money has 
been measured on the basis of less than five per cent of the 
testimony of that power, testimony which is susceptible of 
partial impeachment.®* A substantial portion of that power 
is applied to the purchase of services whose influence tends 
in almost every instance to diminish the severity of the rise 
and mitigate the precipitancy of the fall. These services 
appear to have greater inertia and less momentum, i.e., they 
will move later, stop sooner and will not go quite so far. 

However we need not confine ourselves to an a priori 
consideration of the influence c*f this lag. Taking the w>8t 
of living index of the National Industrial Conference Bt>ar(l 
and comparing it with the index of wholesale prices of the 
Federal Reserve Board for the same periorl we find this 
qualitative and objective evidence fully justifyuig our 
qualitative reasoning. See Chart $6 on next page. 

We might well establish from the evidence the rule that 
the greater the deviation of the wholesale price index the 
greater the gap between it and the cost of living. As prices 
go up the cost of living fails to go up as rapidly or as far 
and as prices fall there is a similar failure to fall as rapidly 
or as far. When they have stabilized there is a tendency for 
the two indices to approach each either and remain together. 

In any consideration of the value of gold based upon 
indices of wholesale prices it is well to rememlMjr that very 
significant modifying factors are omitted. It is otily fair to 
conclude that the average annual fluctuation of 4.5% over 
a period of 145 years is an overstatement and that the 
actual truth is well within that figure. Now it strikes us that 
a standard which is about 96% stable docs not merit all 
the unkind remarks that have been made about it. Such a 
standard is, perhaps, not as near perfection as Ivoiy Soap 
or some Americans but is a pretty fair standard just the 
same. 

If we apply another and fairer test we shall see an index 
that measures gold not only when it is being exchwiged for 

"Ibid., pp. 503-594. 
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goods at wholesale but also when it is performing its funo* 
tions of serving as a medium of exchange and a standard 
of value in all their manifestations. It is not just to convict 
a defendant when only one- twentieth of the available rele- 
vant evidence has been presented unless that evidence is 
absolutely typical and we are certain that the balance will 
continue to support the conclusion based upon the first five 
per cent. The detractors of gold have considered only the 
wholesale price index. This is not typical and exaggerates 
decidedly the trend of the bulk of the evidence. Resorting 
therefore to a fairer basis of judgment let us use Carl 
Snyder’s Index of General Prices which includes not only 
wholesale prices but also wages, cost of living and rents with 
the following weights: 


Wholesale prices 2.0 

W'agcs 3.5 

Cost of living 3.5 

Rents 1.0 •• 


Even this fails to give us an all-inclusive barometer of 
purchasing power but it is far more comprehensive than 
the index of wholesale prices taken alone. Using such an 
index of general prices and applying it to the fifty-one 
year period from 1875 to 1925 in the United States we find 
that prices in general have an average annual fluctuation of 
4.66%. This apparently unfavorable result is due to the 
inclusion of the War Period and also to the greater rela- 
tive importance of the war experience in this shorter period 
of time. However, if we eliminate the war period and take 
just the forty years from 1875 to 1914 we find an average 
annual fluctuation of approximately 2 per cent. Can we 
justify the exclusion of the war period which seems to con- 
stitute the most damning of aJl the evidence submitted 
against our standard? If we consider that our most enthusi- 
astic advocates of a manipulated standard adroit that their 
are not war proof and that all plans of stab ili sation 

••Siiyder, Cari, Busineu Cycles emd Measuremepts, p. 187. 
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are likely to break down under the stress of war** it be- 
comes apparent that we cannot adduce the evidence of in- 
stability during an emergency as a reason for the abandon- 
ment of gold and the substitution of some other expedient 
which under stress will show the same weakness. The only 
fair basis of comparison th^efore is that afforded by the 
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conduct of the standard under normal conditions. It may 
in fact be argued that even the period from 1875 to 1915 
was not normal as far as undue external influences on the 
value of gold are concerned. The practically concurrent 
abandonment of silver by a number of important nations 
during this poiod placed an abnormal strain upon our gold 
supply and if the latter appreciated unduly the fault lies 
with the unusual concurrence of circiunstances rather than 
an intrinsic inaptitude to serve as a stable standard. How- 
ever, waiving this argument of which we might make much, 
*• Fiaher, Irvins— Oddeboioush Bill Hearinsa, H. R. 11788, p. 151. 
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we can ignore these extraneous influences and judge gold in 
spite of th^n. After all a two per cent per year variation in 
purchasing power is not serious and a standard that on the 
average loses no more than two per cent of its value year in 
and year out is a mighty good standard. Furthermore, its 
capacity to render such satisfactory service is not dependent 
upon far-fetched deductive pTemjae8.ItisademonMrated fact. 

To draw an analogy between gold and the yard, the 
pound or the quart in order to emphasize the invariability 
of the latter as contrasted to the former is a spurious bit of 
logic. The yard, the pound and the quart are physical 
standards. It is possible to limit and define them with the 
precision which the physical sciences have developed. The 
dollar on the other hand is a social standard. It rests neces- 
sarily upon human estimates and intangible, incommensur- 
able mental ratios. As a standard it rests upon a complex 
tapestry woven of emotional impulses and metaphysical 
strands — and it always will. It were as practicable to devise 
a norm for love (can anyone doubt its importance) of fear, 
of appetites, of courage, of honesty, of courtesy, and of 
honor. As a matter of fact any given sotdety does have its 
ow’n unwritten and undefined, undefined because they are 
undefinable, standards of these qualities. They are social 
standards. Because the dollar has physical embodiment, 
because its metallic composition and content have been 
stipulated by law, because it is visible and tangible, because 
it has weight and occupies space does not make the value 
which it represents a physical standard. The corporeal abid- 
ing place of value, its physical representative may indeed 
be standardized writh aU the precision w’hich man requires 
of his other physical standards — ^and so it has been stand- 
ardized — ^but the spiritual occupant of that dwelling, by its 
very nature, refuses to yield to the same attempt at exact 
fixation. Knowing this it were folly to try. 

Gold has been subjected to unfavorable comparimn with 
other commodities. We have noted Fisher's allegation that 
it was less stable in purchasing power than or carpets. 
Marshall states that gold and silver have been less stable 
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throughout history tiian the grains.*^ Before exaiuining this 
contention it is necessary to define stability. Keeping in 
mind the function of money it would seem that the term 
referred to steadiness in its purchasing power over com- 
modities. The less it moves during a given period the more 
stable it is and the more it moves the less stable it is. In the 
case of money, stability over short periods is more important 
than stability over long periods. The value of gold may shift 
quite definitely in one direction for a long time and the 
actual departure from the starting point during this period 
may be considerable but if the change is sufficiently slow so 
that the various social and economic interests can adjust 
themselves it matters little. If the change does not result in 
hardship it is difficult to see any ground for complaint. Why 
growl because gold prices to-day are ten times as great as 
they were when Charlemagne kneeled before the astute Leo 
III to receive the crown of the Holy Roman Empire? Are 
any of us losing any skin as a consequence? It is only where 
changes occur within short periods, where the effect of con- 
tracts is altered, where real wages are disturbed and where 
the value of investments is impaired or enhanced that they 
assume importance. Since one of the conspicuous functions 
of money is that of serving as a standard of value the effect 
of changes upon debtors and creditors is entitled to careful 
attention. Irving Fisher has estimated the average length 
of contracts in the United States at one year.*® For this 
reason and also because of convenience, the writer has made 
a comparison of the purchasing power of gold, wheat, pig 
iron, cotton and a hypothetical tabular standard consisting 
of wheat, cotton and pig iron. The period covered is from 
1846 to 1912, the average for each year the basis so that we 
get a comparison of yearly averages. Our study is a little 
more comprehensive than that on which Irving Fi^er 
''proves" his case against gold. The indices used have been 
those of Augustus Sauerbeck and the purchasing power has 
been obtained by dividing the index for the commodity by 

^ Manhall, Alfred, Money, Credit and Commerce, p. 54. 

"Hearinga on Ooldsborough Bill, H. R. 494, p. 9. 
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the general index. It is superfluous to say here that gold has 
survived the comparison with credit. See Charts, Nos. 8, 
9, 10, 11. 

Also in view of Fisher’s statement that eggs would be as 
stable a standard as gold we have taken the average monthly 
price index of eggs in the United States and compared that 
price with the general price level also plotted for months. 
We have taken the period from 1913 to 1922 for that 
includes the war and the post war period when gold ap- 
pears at its worst. The range of fluctuation of gold during 
this period is from 97 to 230. The range of eggs is from 73 to 
268. This does not tell the whole story for eggs each yew 
pass through a cycle as great as that through which gold 
passed during a period of 51 years. In other words eggs vary 
in value on the average as much during twelve months as 
gold does in a half century. Eggs might have been a good 
substitute for the franc, the mark or the ruble during the 
post war years, and for other manipulated standards. Its 
suitability as a substitute for gold is open to question. See 


Chart on next page. 

In the indiscriminate condemnation of gold there is an- 
other factor which is usually ignored. Gold is accused^ of 
capricious vagaries. Its supply is dependent upon the whims 
of fortune and the supply determines its value. This is to 
ignore what every economist preaches, i.e., that demand as 
well as supply affects exchange value.^ There is no reason 
why gold should be an exception to this universal rule. An 
examination of Chart #5 wUl reveal three periods of radical 
deviation from the base. The first is that covers by tM 
Napoleonic Wars, the second is the period from 18^ to 1896 
and the third the period of the Great War and its after- 
math. War is a period in which all goods except gold and 
silver are extravagantly consumed in the bid for victon^ 
ITie amount of goods available for exchange is diminirtied 
while the quantity of gold remains the s^e except tar sue 
amounts as may be hoarded." One might expect prices to 

"As a matter of fact the tendency during the past 
opp^te*d^ten°P^le ^ indu^ ** 

brine ,oJd out of hoards and deposit it with banks. 
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rise and the value of gold to fall and this b precisely what 
has happened. Shall \rc blame gold for its inability to con- 
tract itself and maintain a stable level of prices? Or shall 
we place the blame upon men for their destructive instincts 
and their unholy ambitions? Are the protagonists of unal- 
tering price leveb going to assure us that their schemes of 
managed currency will stand the storm of battle s!)d the 
strife of war? Their assurances on this point are difficult to 
locate. 

However there are other accompaniments of war which 
compel us as a matter of justice to gold to examine the 
indictment. Success in war demands the undivi<led 8uppt>rt 
of the nation. There must be no political schisnis or divided 
counsels. Nothing dainpens the artlor of an enthusiastic 
patriot quite so effectively, or shall we say alarmingly, as 
heavy taxation. The alternatives are limited. 'I'here are left 
only borrowing, at home and abroail. and inflation. Infla- 
tion is to the haraissed Finance Minister, “the wicked fairy," 
what painless extraction is to the dentist. When his j:)eople 
grumble at the cost and examine the causes anti puriioses of 
the war through the eyes of rea.son ratluT tho.se‘ of jingoistic 
prejudices he can assure them that the enemy shall be made 
to pay the cost and in the meantime the government will 
invoke its sovereign power to create ni<‘ans of payment 
wherewith to meet its hills. Such proct'dure is not com- 
patible with a continued a/lherence to the gf»ld standard. 
The latter is abandoned with solemn vows to return at the 
earliest possible moment. The gokl on hand is used to pay 
for goods imported from neutral countries. Printing presses 
meet domestic bills. The area which golds serves has been 
reduced. Its supply in the noncombatant count^ries is in- 
creased. It is to be expected that prices there wiU rise and 
the value of gold decline. That does happen. The 
exigencies of war play havoc with finan^. ^antw 

Finance Ministers grasp at .rtraws. 

ments and hardships ensue. Is it gold which w at fwlt? 
It would be more accurate to say that gold is an mnocent 
victim rather than a pernicious cause. 
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As for tile period of 1873-1896 we witness a concomitance 
of circumstances that is most extraordinary. We have a de- 
crease in the annual production of gold. We have an aban- 
donment of the silver or bimetallic standards by a number 
of commercially important nations, and the adoption of de 
jture or de facto gold standards. At the same time there 
takes place a development of the world’s resources at a 
pace which is not only unprecedented but seems incapable 
of recurrence. This entirely fortuitous coincidence created 
a demand for gold which forced its value up, forced prices 
down and furnished the subject matter for much cheap 
pamphleteering and more flatulent political buncombe. For 
the sake of argument we will permit the indictment and 
hold gold to account. Is one offense, the blame for which is 
open to question, in a century and a half of otherwise good 
service to be the cause of the discharge of a faithful servant 
in favor of a glib, sleek applicant whose past does not exist 
and whose future is a gamble? 

Another assumption common to Knapp, Cassel, Hawtrey 
and Keynes is that the gold standard has been a managed 
standard for some time. This is rather inconsistent. The first 
charge against gold is that it is a poor standard. Lest this 
accusation fail of the necessary effect it is reinforced by the 
additional damnation of being a managed standard. In other 
words, an attempt is made to undermine the loyalty of the 
supporters of the gold standard by attributing to it as a vice 
that which the ardent cohorts of “reform” esteem as the 
highest virtue and the distinguishing characteristic of their 
own schemes, i.e., delib^ate manipulation. If by “managed” 
they mean some measure of inte^gent administration dic- 
tated by providence and self-interest then the gold standard 
has berai managed. If they mean precise control under the 
guidance of a mechanical formula then their charge is a 
palpable error. Central banks worthy of the name are 
diarged with the responsibility of conserving the credit of 
the nation and providing within limits for the currency 
needs of industry and commerce. But these banks are no 
more managers than traffic policemen are drivers of the cars 
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they direct. There are certain traific.rules which the state in 
its wisdom has seen fit to impose. These rules deal with our 
right to drive, the rate at which we may drive, direction, 
method of turning, etc. Within these rules we may drive 
where we please, when we please and as rapidly as it suits 
our pulses. The state does not drive our cars for us — unless 
w’e are caught with a load of Scotch. It does not say that on 
Monday we must drive fifty miles at twenty miles an hour, 
on Tuesday we must oil our cars. etc. In a similar fashion 
central banks have been endowed with the authority to 
apply certain general rules, concerning paper eligible for 
discount, deposits, reserves, security, etc. These rules have 
been the result of a long and costly evolution. We are apply- 
ing the lessons of experience to obtain the maximum social 
utility in the administration of our banking and our cur- 
rency systems. 
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Up to 1923 the efforts of monetary reformers had been 
directed chiefly to the discovery of some new single or mul- 
tiple standard which would provide a greater measure of 
exchange stability than gold. These proposals we have 
already reviewed. Wicksell and Cassel suggested the use 
of the discount rate while Knapp thought the fiat of the 
government was all sufficient for the purpose of regulating 
the value of money. England had its Keynes and the United 
States its Fisher. 

In 1922 and 1923 a step taken by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the effort to secure harmony of open market 
investment policy suggested a new expedient to the re- 
formers, namely, the regulation of the quantity of credit 
and currency in the country through open market opera- 
tions. This was not an entirely novel phenomenon in bank- 
ing. The great central banks of Europe had long used their 
investments, as a means of strengthening their discount 
policies. It so happ>ened that the first meperiment in unified 
open market action appeared to exhibit rather astounding 

21 « 
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manifestations of efficacy and many students of monetary 
reform felt that they had discovered the omnipotent instru- 
ment of monetary salvation. 

In view of the persistent advocacy of this means of con- 
trol, it will be necessary to examine the nature and effects 
of open market operations in some detail. 

The Open Market C'onimittee of the Federal Reserve 
System was first organized in May of 1922 and reorganized 
in the spring of 1923. Its purpose was to coordinate the 
buying of the Federal Reserve Banks and to enable the 
s}^tem to. work in greater harmony with the Treasury. 
Benjamin Strong, Gov'ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, has been the chairman of this cr)mmitteo 
since its organization. We may assume that his statements, 
provided they are uninfluenced by other considerations, 
concerning the objects and procedure of this committee are 
accurate. 

The committee buys and sells securities for the system as 
a whole and executes orders for securities from foreign 
banks of issue which maintain balances with the Federal 
Reserve Banks and wish these balances to be profitably em- 
ployed. New York is the principal market and most of the 
operations of the committee are carried on there. 

The principles w’hich would govern this committee were 
set forth by the Federal Reserve Board in its annual report 
for 1923 as follows: 

“That the time, manner, character and volume of open markrt 
investments purchased by Federal rc.“ervc bunks be governed 
with primary regard to the accommodation of commerce and 
business, and to the effect of such purchases or sales on the gen- 
eral credit situation. 

“That in making the selection of open market purchases, care- 
ful regard be always given to the bearing of purchaws of united 
States Government securities, especially the short-dated issues, 
upon the market for such securities, and that open mark^ pur- 
chases be primarily commercial investments, except that ircae- 
ury certificates be dealt in, as at present, under so-called repur- 

orfCT uTprovide for the proper administration of the policy 
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defined above, the board rules that on and after April 1, 1923, the 
present committee of governors on centralized execution of pur- 
chases and sales of Government securities be discontinued, and 
be superseded by a new committee known as the open market 
investment committee for the Federal reserve system, said com- 
mittee to consist of five representatives from the Federal reserve 
banks and to be under the general supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board ; and that it be the duty of this committee to devise 
and recommend plans for the purchase, sale and distribution of 
the open market purchases of the Federal reserve banks in ac- 
cordance with the above principles and such regulations as may 
from time to time be laid down by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

Testifying in 1926 after several years experience Gov- 
ernor Strong takes us into his confidence and guides us 
back of the statge where he shows the situations which 
provoked and influenced the conduct of the committee. 

It is important to keep in mind the fact that the com- 
mittee did not start to function until April of 1923. The 
holdings of government securities by the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks had grown to over 600 millions by the 
middle of 1922. Many signs at this time pointed to an un- 
healthy development of business. It was a period of re- 
covery from the depression of 1920 and 1921 and the move- 
ment of prices to a normal level and the revival of business 
seemed by contrast with the preceding period to be moving 
at a pace which suggested danger. The Federal Reserve 
Banks commenced to unload their securities until a low 
point is reached in the middle of the following summer. 
Business seemed to be coasting along at a good pace. In 
the fall there appear signs of a slackening and the reserve 
banks resume the purchase of government securities at the 
end of the year until we have at the end of 1924 almost the 
same amount as in the middle of 1922. These open market 
activities are correlated by observers to apparent changes 
in business and the price level and the conclusion is drawn 
that the Federal Reserve Board has deliberately and, what 
is much more important, effectively used its open market 
powers to relate business. 

“Thus the open-market operations took money out of 
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gencrsl circul&tion nt ft tune when, ftccording to our indices, 
money in circulfttion w&s increftsing fftster thftn the volume 
of trade, and later in the year, when these same guides 
began to point in the other direction the open-market 
operations put more money into circulation.” * 

It was this coincidence of changes in the holdings of 
government securities by the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the concomitant changes in prices and business conditions 
w'hich led certain students to believe that the former was 
the cause of the latter and could be used to similar effect 
at all times. They rushed to Congress, therefore, and pro- 
posed to endow this beneficient exercise of discretion with 
legislative sanction. 

This commendable impulse was entirely too hasty. In 
the first place there is some doubt about the premises. 
Professor Sprague is unwilling to grant that inflation was 
actually taking place at the beginning of our period. In 
every inflationery movement the prices of farm products 
either lead the way or at least play a prominent part. This 
was not the case in 1922 and 1923.'“* In the second place, tlie 
Open Market Investment Committee did not conunence to 
function until the spring of 1923 and it is therefore im- 
possible to speak of an open market policy since previous to 
this there had been no unity of action or coordination. 

From this point on we may consider the testimony of the 
Chairman of this committee. 

He speaks with great frankness and we are able to 
examine the motives of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
details of policy. Speaking of the reentry of the banks into 
the open market and their heavy purchase of short time 
government securities throughout the latter part of 1923 

and the first half of 1924 he describes the situation : 

1 


“There was developing some rwession in business, the New 
England textile manufacturers had su^red a ««verc d’ffP i JJ® 
same being to some extent true of rubber, some branches of the 


‘StabUisation Hearings, H. R. 7886, pp. 32«W30. By Rep. OoIdAoiough. 
•Ibid., p. 412. 
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steel and of other ^ades. But the most serious difficulty which 
had developed in any part of the country was the banking situ- 
ation in the West, especially in the Northwest and Southwest. 
Banks were failing almost every day.” 

The farming situation appeared particularly gloomy to 
him and the imminence of ra^al ffurm relief legislation dis- 
turbed him. The credit policies of the member banks re- 
flected the situation. They were eager to reduce their in- 
debtedness to the Federal Reserve Banks and in order to 
accomplish this brought pressure to bear on their own 
clients. Interest rates in London were lower than in New 
York which created an additional strain upon the banks 
since they were compelled to provide sterling exchange. 
With these conditions in view the Federal Reserve Banks 
undertook the gradual repurchase of short time government 
securities with these objects: 

“(1) To accelerate the process of debt repayment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks by the member banks, so as to relieve this 
weakening pressure for loan liquidation. 

“ (2) To give the Federal Reserve Banks an asset which would 
not be automatically liquidated as the result of gold imports so 
that later, if inflation developed from excessive gold imports, it 
might at least be checked in part by selling these securities, thus 
forcing member banks again into debt to the reserve banks and 
making the reserve bank discount rate effective. 

“ (3) To facilitate a change in the interest relation between the 
New York and London markets, without inviting inflation, by 
establishing a somewhat lower level of interest rates in this 
country at a time when prices were falling generally and when 
the danger of a disorganizing price advance in commodities was 
at a minimum and remote. 

” (4) By directing foreign borrowings to this market to create 
the credits which would be necessary to facilitate the export of 
commodities, especially farm produce. 

“(5) To render what assistance was possible by our market 
policy toward the recove^ of sterling and the resumption of gold 
payment by Great Britain. 

“(6) To check the pressure on the banking situation in the 
West and Northwest and the resulting failures and disasters.” * 

‘/bid., p. 335. ' /bid., p. 336. 
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During the eight or nine months following this the 
Federal Reserve Banks purchased $500,000,000 of diort 
time government securities and at the same time gradually 
reduced the discount rates until the rate of the New York 
Bank had reached 3%. In the meantime the rates in London 
had been raised to 4%. In commenting on this action in the 
light of experience after the event, he confesses that it might 
have been better to have stopped repurchasing thirty or 
sixty days earlier, but since the action depended upon 
human judgment and not on precise mathematical formulae 
there was no other way of determining at the time the 
wisest course of conduct. 


The results were excellent and on the surface seem to 
offer vindication for those who believe in the efficacy of 
Federal Reserve control of the credit market. The banks in 
the West were able to liquidate their borrowings from 
Federal Reserve Banks (The banks of the State of Iowa 
reduced their indebtedness to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago from $98,000,000 to $12,000,000). Our crops were 
good and coincided with poor crops in other parts of the 
world so that there was a good demand for them for export. 
Our low interest rates made it poiseible for foreign buyers to 
borrow money in this country with which to pay for this 
grain and enabled the farmer to secure a better price for his 
products. It also tended to switch the flow of gold from 
this country to England and India and facilitated the ap- 
proach of sterling to parity, a condition nec^sanly pre- 
cedent to a resumption of the gold standard by Englanf . 
Governor Strong emphasizes the fact that the welcome 
change in conditions while stimulated by the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks was by no means solely due to it. u 
was the fortunate coincidence of other favorable 
beyond the control of the Federal Reserve * 8. th^ 

la^e crop of wheat at a time when 
required wheat, to which the change should be properly 

*^^^vemor Strong intimate that * 

best handled by intelUgent human judgment and that noth 
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ing which Congress can pass can take the place of that. 
Legislative declaration cannot do it. ‘‘The feeling I have 
about it is that much will be done by promoting and creat- 
ing incentives for responsible and able people to run this 
Federal Resrave System.” * 

Since open market operations and the discount rate are 
compl^entary, the question is raised as to the factors 
which the Federal Reserve Banks take into account in 
determining the discount rate. Most of the information 
which the directors consider is submitted in chart form and 
these charts are hung in the directors room. He enumerates 
some of them as follows: 

Varioiis indices of money rates, employment, production and 
prices 

Sales of retail stores 

Sales and stocks of wholesale dealers 

Savings banks deposits 

Changes in rents 

Changes in wages 

Movements of funds about the country 

Foreign exchange rates 

Business profits 

Volume of building 

Failure statistics 

The reports of car loadings 

The consumption of electrical energy 

All the crop statistics 

All the foreign trade reports 

Inventories 

Speculation 

Bank clearings 

Changes in deposit and loan accounts of banks 
“The movement of prices is, of course, one of the influences or 
one of the factors taken into account; but it cannot be the only 
factor.” * 

He illustrates the difficulty of adjusting the discount rate 
to the price level alone. A situation exists where the price 
level has declined slightly and on examination this proves 
to be due to a drop in the price of cotton and grains. At 
*Ibid^ p. 339. •Ibid^ p. 359. 
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the same time, there is a mild speculative boom in stocks. 
The market is in a speculative mood. The declining price 
level of itself would require an easing of credit. The con- 
dition of the stock market apparently calls for a tightening 
of credit. If credit were made easier the increase might find 
its way into the market and accentuate an unwholesome 
condition. If credit were restricted it might further depress 
the price of agricultural products, a true devil and deep sea 
situation. 

Further light is cast on the objectives of Federal Reserve 
policy by the examination of the effects of changes which 
the Reserve Banks themselves undertake. As repeatedly 
stated by Governor Strong it is always very difficult to 
predict the exact consequences and sometimes even the 
approximate consequences of changes in the discount rates. 
It is therefore essential to the continuation of intelligent 
management that the effects of such management be meas- 
ured from time to time as far as such mensuration is pos- 
sible. An illustration of such self-checking is afforded in the 
reply which Governor Strong gives to certain charges in 
the editorial of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of 
June 21, 1924. Among other things which it is not pertinent 
for us to consider at this point the writer of the editorial 
charges that the discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks have been too low and that the policy of the Fefleral 
Reserve Banks has been consistently inflat ionery since 1022. 

How do the Federal Reserve Banks know from time to 
time whether their rates are too high or t<w low? What 
measurable effects can they observe which will guide them 
in maintaining existing rates or altering them in one direc- 
tion or another? 

1. As the country grows its population increases, more 
wage-earners are employed, payrolls are bigger, more food, 
clothing and shelter are required and a larger number of 
the services incidental to the maintenance of man s welfare 
and happiness are provided. This calls for an increasing 
supply of credit and currency. Is there any way in which 
we may determine the amount of this change from year to 
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year? What is a normal increase? We are lUile to base pre- 
dictions of the future only on the experience of the past 
modified by a rational appraisal of altered factors. An 
examination of the growth of bank deposits for the past 
fifty years reveals an average rate of increase of 7%. Since 
this is the period from 1875 to 1925 it is apparent that it 
includes years of falling as well as rising prices.* If, there- 
fore, the operation of a given rate is coincident with a rate 
of growth of approximately 7% in bank deposits, then that 
rate can certainly not be charged with having an infiationery 
effect and if the Federal Reserve Banks are satisfied with 
this effect the rate cannot be indicated as infiationery in 
purpose. The average rate for the five year period, 1922- 
1926 inclusive, was 7.1%. 

2. In much the same fashion the effect on rates of com- 
mercial paper are studied. 

3. The movements of various factors infiuenced by 
credit, such as commodity prices, volume of trade, specula- 
tion, the status of agriculture, etc. 

4. An interesting weathervane of credit policy which 
calls to mind the strictures of some of our European critics 
is its effect on the gold standard. Anent the importance of 
the gold standard. Governor Strong states: “The restoration 
of the gold standard throughout the world is of the utmost 
importance for this country for a number of reasons. We 
hold between 40 and 50 per cent of the world’s monetary 
gold and if the gold standard is not restored that gold will 
lose much of its value. If the gold standard is not restored 
abroad, we may expect further large imports of gold and a 
credit and price inflation on the basis of the imported gold 
might be very difficult to prevent. Our foreign trade is in no 
small measure dependent on stable monetary conditions 
throughout the world.” ^ The maintenance of easy credit 
conditions has aided the restoration of the gold standard 
since it makes it easy for European nations to borrow here 

•/bid., p. 473. 

•/bid., p. 476. See J. M. Keynes, Com. ofOold and Silver Inauiny, pp. 
131-133; Monetary Reform, pp. 181483; Cbarles Gide, Com. Gold and 
SUver Inquiry, p. 151. 
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and makes this country a less attractive place for the invest- 
ment of idle funds. 

To us the most important features of this exposition of 
empirical norms is the relative unimportance assigned to 
the price level. A change in the discount rate has wide and 
almost unpredictable ramifications. In its incidence it may 
affect the price level. That is but one of the many possible 
evidences of its influence. 

We have already quoted the orthodox interpretation of 
the function of open market operations. (See ])agcs 218-219.) 
This view is usually concerned with the larger aspects of 
open market jwlicy and customarily relates it to the general 
price and business situation. Thus the purchase of govern- 
ment securities not only eases the money situation but by 
providing more credit theoretically stiffens prices and en- 
courages business in two ways, i.e., by providing it. with 
necessary credit on easier terms and stimulating prices. The 


sale of securities has just the opposite effect and by dimin- 
ishing the amount of accommodation available or increasing 
the rate at which it may be obtained or both it acts as a 
check in speculative periods. Since the major thesis of this 


treatise is the feasibility of price and business staliilization 
and the open market powers of the Federal Reserve Banks 
have been suggested as an appropriate and effective instru- 
ment for achieving this purpose it is distinctly in order to 
examine the incidence of open market policy on the tw<» 
above-mentioned general objectives. Undoubtedly a central 
bank’s usefulness would be seriously abridged by an inability 
to enter the market freely. Yet one may question whether 
this power is indispensable because it enables the central 
bank to make its other policies effective including the regu- 
lation and determination of the price level or whether its 
value is due to the fact that it enables the bank to realize 
certain immediate and technical objectives and to minimize 
the friction of moving parts in the machinery of the bwk- 
ing 8yst6in. Let us see first what some of these more direct 
and tangible objects may be. 

The open market operations of the Federal Reserve 
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Banks as conducted since the establishment of the Open 
Market Ccftnmittee have made possible a number of short 
time adjustments which have had the effect of eliminating 
friction in the operation of our monetary system. 

The first of these concerns the quarterly tax operations 
of the Treasury. The income taxes are payable four times 
during the year, coming due on the 15th day of March, 
June, September and December. The payments which the 
government is required to make do not, of course, coincide 
with the receipt of taxes, and it is necessary throughout each 
of these periods to issue short time Treasury certficates of 
indebtedness in anticipation of tax receipts at the end of 
the quarter. The obligations are issued to mature at the 
end of each quarter so as to coincide with the large pay- 
ments made to the Treasury at the time. In the event that 
the latter are insufficient new issues to cover the deficiency 
are marketed. These operations are enormous in volume and 
if uncompensated will have a disturbing effect on the 
market. The nature of this disturbance is as follows. The 
short term securities of the Treasury all mature on the 16th 
and are almost invariably presented at New York for pay- 
ment. On the other hand, the checks which represent tax 
payments are not due until presented at the banks on which 
they* are drawn and this means that a substantial portion of 
the proceeds will not be available to the Treasury for three 
or four days. The reserve bank of New York assisted some- 
times by other reserve banks advances the Treasury an 
amount sufficient to make good the shortage. This ad- 
vance often reaches $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. The obli- 
gation of the Treasury is evidenced by a certificate of 
indebtedness with a tenor of one day. At the end of each 
day the repayments of the Treasury are credited and a new 
certificate for the smaller amount is issued. As has previ- 
ously been stated the Treasury pays off its certificates on 
the 15th and this results in placing a large amount of 
Federal Reserve credit on the market which would have a 
decided inflationery effect since that much would be added 
to the reserves of member banks. If the banks are in debt 
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to the Federal Reserve Bank they use this newly acquired 
fund to repay their indebtedness. If not, the Federai Re- 
serve Bank takes government securities out of its port- 
folio, sells them in the market and takes the funds right 
back again. The power of the Federal Reserve Banks is here 
used as an immense sponge with enormous absorbing 
powers. When pools of credit emeige indicating the pres- 
ence of excessive funds they are wiped up. When the sur- 
face appears piuched an intelligent and beneficient power 
presses enough credit forth to allay an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. As the tax checks come due and are charged to the 
accounts of the various banks there results a contraction of 
bank reserves and member banks would be compelled to 
come in and borrow to the extent that their reserves have 
been impaired if the Reserve Bank did not take the initia- 
tive. It gradually buys back the securities which it had pre- 
viously sold, regulating its purchases in such a fashion as to 
offset the diminution in member bank reserves which is 
taking place day after day as the checks presented by the 
Treasury come due. In this connection Governor Strong 
stressed the great value of having a sufficiently large volume 
of government securities with which to effect such adjust- 


ments.® , ,, ... _ 

Another suggested use would be m connection with the 
manipulation of the balances held in this ctiuntry by foreign 
banks. This suggests the similar difficulties which con- 
fronted the London market because of the variations m 
the gold exchange fund held in London by the 
of India before the war. Many foreign banks ^he cl^ 
of the war have developed the practice 
substantial part of their required 

denosits in other gold standard countries. Due to the ex 

SptoL eonadeni in the etebility 

we have attracted many of Aeee 

On March 23, 1927, foreign banka had 

L banka Wtalling 3373,590,000 (i.e., 7'.'? 

tnembeia of the Federal Reaerve Syatem). About 8S% of 

•Stabiluatioii Hearii^B. H. R. HW. PP 
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this was held with member banks in New York City.* It is 
entirely conceivable tbat these foreign banks may wish at 
some time to have these balances held in the form of ear- 
marked gold in which event that much gold will be with- 
drawn from the bank reserves of the American banks. Two 
alternatives are available. The member banks may repair 
their reserves by borrowing that much from the Federal 
Reserve Bank or the latter may purchase that amount of 
short term government securities in the open market. 

The open market operations also have a value in aiding 
the banks in their window dressing. This appears to be an 
entirely reputable practice and is due to the desire of the 
member banks to maintain their legal reserve requirements 
and, secondly, to present to their clients in their semi- 
annual statements a financial portrait which shows no in- 
debtedness to other banks. To illustrate the first. Banks 
with a wide range of interests and a large proportion of 
active accounts find it impossible to hew accurately and 
constantly to the reserve line. Sometimes they are over and 
again they have an excess of reserves, l^or banks in the large 
cities a weekly average is computed and for country banks a 
bi-weekly average is taken. The banks watch this reserve 
carefully and if they are running behind toward the end of 
the week they borrow from the Federal Reserve Bank. At 
one time the weekly period for all the big cities coincided 
and this tended to aggravate the situation in New York. 
The Chicago banks on finding themselves short toward the 
end of the week would withdraw funds from New York 
correspondents and this, added to the similar requirements 
of the local banks, would sometimes necessitate consider- 
able borrowing. In ord^ to ease this condition the Federal 
Reserve Bank sometimes found it advisable to buy securi- 
ties. 

Since confidence in a bank is essentially confidence not 
only in its integrity but also m its financial strength, and 

* Taken from reports by member banks in the March call of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and published in The United States Daily, July 
8 , 1827 . 
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since the^ presence of indebtedness especially on the part of 
a bank is gener^ly considered an evidence of weakness 
banks are unwilling to publish statements showing indebt- 
ednera to other institutions. The pressure to eliniinatc such 
a “taint” from their statements is particularly heavy during 
the Holiday season, due to the increa.seil demand.^ for cur- 
rency. In entire sympathy wdth their tlesire to present them- 
selves to their clients in their best attire the Fwleral Reserve 
Banks purchase securities for a short poriotl at the end of 
December and this reserve credit enables the member 
banks to display statements free from items of indebt- 
edness.*® 

There is also the seasonal flow of funds into and out of 
New York. When the farmers are planting their crops and 
again during the harvest period the banks in the interior 
call upon New York and reduce their balances. The ebb 
and flow of such funds can be comptuisated by o|)en market 
transactions. Sometimes they take can* of tljemselvcs but 
there may be periods when the member banks are already 
heavily in debt to the reserve banks and if this should coin- 
cide with a high discount rate these banks may be reluctant 
to further increase their indebtedness. At such times the. 
Federal Reserve Banks may find it arlvisable to ease the 
situation by purchasing government securities.’* 

At times entirely unexpected situations develop which 
call for prompt adjustments. On April lOlh, 11120, a run 
developed on some banks in Cuba. The disturbance ap- 
peared in widely separated parts of the islainl. Ihe Federal 
Reserve Banks of Boston, New York and Atlanta were all 
involved either directly as in the case of the Ikistim bank 
which maintained an office in Havana and the .Atlanta bank 
which maintains the currency supply of the island or in- 
directly as in the case of the New York bank, many of 
whose member banks have branches and clients in Cuba 
Through telephonic communication a special tram 
chartered at Atlanta and transferred twenty seven milbon 
dollars of currency to Key West, where it was met by a 
- Hearings. H. R. 11788, p. 453. “ IM., p. 454. 
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gunboat sent by the Cuban government. The shipment ar- 
rived in Havana at 2.00 A.M. on Monday, the 12th, was 
distributed to the dang^ points before the banks opened 
for business and the threatened panic quickly subsided. All 
this occurred between the close of business on Saturday and 
the opening of doors on Monday. Total withdrawals of 
member banks as a result of this incident amounted to $58,- 
000,000. This could be rendered available in Cuba only by 
impairing to a corresponding extent the reserves of member 
banks in this country. By buying government securities from 
these banks the Federal Reserve Banks were able to step 
into the breech. A serious situation was averted in Cuba. 
In this country banking and the money market pursued the 
even tenor of their ways. An incident like the foregoing 
has a touch of the dramatic and proves that romance comes 
at times even into such prosaic professions as banking.^^ 
Governor Strong in describing the effect of the quarter 
day adjustments and the compensations in the money mar- 
ket made necessary by gold movements attributes great im- 
portance to the part played by government securities. These 
give the bank a ready tool with which to increase or decrease 
the supply of credit in the market. The question is raised 
then as to the indispensability of short time government 
securities to the effective operation of the Federal Reserve 
Banks insofar as the conservation of credit and proper ac- 
commodation of business are concerned. He believes that, 
while it is always desirable to have government securities on 
hand, the amount which is necessary is a matter of judg- 
ment and may at times be very small.^* 

It must be understood that there are no peculiar intrinsic 
qualities in the short term government securities which 
make them more suitable instruments of adjustment than 
other bills which the banks are able to buy in the market. 
Due, however, to the colossal proportions of our credit struc- 
ture a certain minimum volume of postponed instruments 
of payment is necessary in order that its manipulation may 
have some visible effect on the supply of cre^t. It is the 
“Ibid,, pp. 477-478. “Ibid,, p. 445. 
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opinion of Governor Strong that it would be undesirable 
to have the present floating indebtedness of the govern- 
ment funded into long term obligations until the American 
discount market developed dimensions whch would satisfy 
Ae requirements of the Federal Reserve Banks.'* Speaking 
in the spring of 1926 he estimates the supply of short time 
government securities at $2,000,000,000. This supply the 
banks do not find excessive. On the contrary it is sometimes 
very diflScult to obtain the necessary amounts whereas it is 
always an easy matter to dispose of them. Furthermore, in 
his opinion, the existence of this floating debt is an economy 
to the government because of the very low rates of interest 
which they yield.’® 

It is only fair to ]X)int out in this connection that if the 
volume of short term government securities were main- 
tained at a given level primarily for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the control of credit by the Federal Reserve Banks the 
time may come when Treasury policy and Federal Reserve 
requirements move in opposite directions. At the present 
time these short terra obligations can be floated for brief 
periods at a rate of interest substantially below that which 
the government is paying on its long term indebtedness.'* 
As long as this low rate or the prospects for a declining rate 
prevail it will be sound Treasury ptdicy to maintain a com- 
paratively large volume of floating indebtedness that the 
government may take advantage of the savings iti interest 
charges. On the other hand, emergencies are readily wm- 
ceivable where the interest rate will rise to higher levels 
and remain there. Such changes from a low'er to a perma- 
nently higher level do not come suddcTily and can to a cer- 
tain extent be anticipated. If under such circumstances the 
Treasury should fail to avail itself of the opportunity U> 
fund its floating indebtedness at a low interest rate because 
of a desire to acconunodate the Federal Reserve Banks by 


14 a afl ^ Jbultf P» 450. 

-Nominal «ie for Certificate, of 

1926 waa 3.50% while actual dfrbt^^wM Tlrif- 

.3.345%. The rate on ouUitandmg long term debt wa« a trine more uian 

4%. Report of Treawiry, 1936, p. 47. 
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maintaining* a supply of short term obligations, it will be 
in the position of paying a rate of interest on part of the 
government’s indebtedness higher than necessary. The ex- 
cess may well be regarded as a subsidy to the system, a 
fractional compensation for the many valuable services ren- 
dered by the system to the government. In the latter light 
it could certainly be strongly defended. There is unfortu- 
nately no present apparent authority in the law which would 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to modify the fiscal 
policies of the government in order to facilitate the dis- 
charge of the Federal Reserve System’s functions. 

An example may illuminate this point. Let us assume 
that the Panama Canal Loans approximating 85 million 
dollars and sold actually at a price which yielded the in- 
vestor less than 2% ” had been offered in the open market 
as Treasury notes in order to provide short time obligations, 
which would enable the Federal Reserve System to effec- 
tuate its policies of credit control. With war breaking out 
in Europe and the participation of the United States in the 
conflict interest rates climbed in spite of the subordination 
of the Federal Reserve System to the Treasury and the 
adoption of a discount policy dictated by the fiscal ex- 
igencies of the government rather than the supply and 
demand of capital and credit. Instead of paying a rate of 
less than 2% the government would probably have been 
compelled to pay as much as 6%.^* 

This hypothetical burden on the government might have 
been overlooked during the stress and strain of wartime but 
is it likely to be ignored in time of peace when the ambitious 
leaders of both parties are searching for issues? An increase 
of as much as in the rate paid on $2,000,000,000 would 

‘’Auk. l8t, 1906, $54^1,960; Nov. 1, 1908, $30,000^; rate 2 %; price 
received for Ist, $103^13, for 2nd, $102.4%; Statistical Abstract, 1025, p. 199. 
This low rate was undoubtedly due in part to the fact that these bonds 
had the circulation privilege. However, other government bonds without 
this privilege were selling at this time at a price yielding about 3%, 
which still leaves ample margin to furnish our point. 

"This was true of the following series: Series TJ. — ^1921 — ^issued June 
15, 1920; Series C. — 1921 — tissued Aug. 16, 1920; Series TJ3. — ^1921 — tissued 
Sept. 5, 1920. Annual Report of Treasury, 1920. 
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amount to $20,000,000 and twenty million dollars will pay 
a lot of salaries. The political possibilites of a Treasury 
policy designed to accommodate the Federal Reserve Sys” 
tern are apparent. 

Unless we can find a satisfactory substitute for the short 
term government obligations we are likely to witness a 
period where the power of the Fetleral Reserve I)anks to 
make their rediscount rates effective and control the volume 
and price of credit will be very seriously impaired. To what 
extent have the banks been dependent upon the supply 
these instruments and what are the prospects of emancipa- 
tion from this dependence? 


1st Column — Short Term securities of U. S. Govcnimrnt otiUtancling at 
the end of each month. The.«e consist- of ln'iisiir>' unit s anti Itian and lax 
certificates of indebtedness. Figures are taken from Annual Hc‘|»ort of the 
Secretary of the Tn^iisury, Fiscal year ending June !K). pp. 51H-r>2L 

2nd Column — Holdings of U. 8. (lovernment sht»rt itTin securities by 
Federal Reserve Banks on the last Friday of each month in iniilions 
(Annual Reports of Federal Reserve Board). 
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These figures demonstrate a number of things. In the first 
place the supply of short time government paper has during 
and since the war been at all times more than sufficient to 
supply the needs of the Federal Reserve Bmiks. On the 
average the amount held at any time by the latter has been 
well below ten per cent of the supply available. How great 
tbe supply must be in order to make facile purchase and dis- 

* Annual Report of Tteasuiy, 1927, p. 526, 
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position by the Federal Reserve Banks possible, there is no 
means of determining. Governor Strong’s opinion that a 
supply of two billion is not excessive has previously been 
adverted to. 

Another fact which stands out is the steady decline in the 
volume of short term securities. A high point is reached in 
February of 1919 at which time $3, 5(H, 000,000 is outstaitd* 
ing. There is a fairly rapid decline so that by the end of the 
next year the amount stands at $2,300,000,000. This is fol- 
lowed by a steady rise culminating in a maximum of 
$5,249,000,000 in May, 1923. The first high point Is prob- 
ably the result of the fiscal exigencies of the early post-war 
period and the second can be explained by the early ma- 
turity of the Victory Loan. In 1919 the total amount out- 
standing consists of Certificates of Indebtedness. Treasury 
notes do not appear until June of 1921. Tlicre is a steady 
rise in this type of short term obligation so that in May 
of 1923 we find the floating indebtedne.s8 of the Treasury 
consisting of $4,176,000,000 of Treasury notes and $1,073,- 


000,000 of Certificates. 

As we recede further and further from the war period and 
the extraordinary strains which it placed upon the finances 
of the country, it is reasonable to supixisc that such a pwt 
of our floating indebtedness as has its origin in the siiecial 
war requirements of the government wiU decline and even- 
tually disappear. It will either be cancelled by Treasury 
surpluses or will be funded into some other more convenient 
form particularly if a prospect of higher intcr^t rates should 
develop. The only short term government obligations which 
will then appear as a regular feature of the open 
be those certificates of indebtedness which are issu^ by he 
Treasury in anticipation of the quarterly paymenU of the 
incomeTax. Other taxes are paid in a fairly ^en 
the proceed, can be need to meet 
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tax for 192$ amounted to 11,761,659,000,^° constituting a 
trifle more than 60% of all receipts excepting the income of 
the Post Office Department. Barring the expense of the 
latter department the budget for that year amounted to 
approximately three billion dollars. While we may look for 
a slight decrease in this as we liquidate the costs of the war 
and realize the debt payments of foreign nations, the normal 
growth of the country and the present tendency to increase 
the functions of the Federal government and to look to it 
for the solution of all ills will in all likelihood absorb these 
economies and lead us beyond. Under prevalent conceptions 
of justice in taxation it is very probable that the major por- 
tion of the Federal government’s fiscal sustenance will in 
the future as in the immediate past be derived from the in- 
come tax. The prospects are therefore excellent that we 
i^all always have a supply of short term government securi- 
ties. That they will in normal years amount to two billion 
dollars is scarcely possible. This amount exceeds the present 
total of income tax payments and will in the absence of un- 
usual emergencies exceed the total of that type of revenue 
for some years to come. However, it is in anticipation of 
quarterly and not annual pajments that future Treasury 
certificates wUl be issued. It is difficult to see how this 
amount based upon the legitimate needs of a Treasury func- 
tioning under a solvent government in normal years can 
exceed a half billion dollars. Furthermore, this supply will 
not be constant but will on the contrary touch a maximum 
point somewhere this side of a half billion only four times 
a year and will for the greater part of the time be consider- 
ably less than this and may in fact be actually non-existent 
at times. As a means of supporting the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to enforce its interest rate the future 
supply of short term government securities is obviously a 
thin reed to lean upon. 

A further examination of the character of the short term 
obligations of the Federal Government will aid us in de- 
termining the probability of a supply in the future suffi- 
* Statistical Abstiaot, 1925, p. 109. 
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ciently great to enable the Federal Reserve Banks to make 
their control of the money market effective. The tax cw- 
tificate did not constitute a part of government financing 
prior to 1917, a fact which by itself indicates that the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act did not contemplate its 
use in effectuating a control of the volume and price of 
funds in the market. When this obligation made its appear’* 
ance in 1917, it was used to finance an immediate emergency 
plan of war financing. The urgency of irameiliate require- 
ments did not permit the delay which would have been 
necessary to lay the foundations of a broad scheme of taxa- 
tion commensurate with the character of the emergency 
which confronted the nation nor did it permit the flotation 
of a debt of a more permanent nature. Thus the treasury 
certificate in a sense manned the citadel of government 
finance until Uncle Sam was able to mobilize his financial 
platoons. It served a further purpose in equalizing expendi- 
ture and income from war loans. By their issue the govern- 
ment was enabled to anticipate the proceeds of loans and 
as the latter were made they were used to retire the short 
term securities which were outstanding. Unfortunately, as 
the war proceeded, expenditures of the government mounted 
more rapidly than the income from the loans and as a con- 
sequence the margin left after providing for outstanding 
certificates declined until the floating debt actually ex- 
ceeded the amount realized from the loan. When the Fifth 
Loan was floated, the allotment for which wa.s $4,500,000,000 
certificates to the amount of $6,157,000,000 were out- 
standing. 

The Treasury, therefore, was in a fair w'ay headed for 
the same financial morass in which the governments of 
France and England found themselves at the conclusion of 
the war with unmanageable floating debts whicJi harassed 
Treasury officials and impeded the efforts of the govern- 
ments to finance themselves “naturally. That is to^ say, af- 
ter a point is reached where the w'ell of liquid capital in a 
country is unable to absorb the obligations of the govern- 
ment and reliance must be placed upon short term debts 
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held to an 'increasing extent by central banks under pres- 
sure or other banks under the artificial stimulus of low re- 
discount rates, these short term securities have degenerated 
into the poorly disguised instruments of inflation. This ig- 
nominious part was assigned to the Ways and Means ad- 
vances of the Bank of England and Treasury bills, and the 
hons de la defense nationale in France. 

In view of the difficulties caused by a saturation of the 
market by short term securities during the war a caution 
is suggested. While every normal person hopes that no emer- 
gency of the proportions of the World War will again con- 
front this country such an excellent hope is by no means an 
assurance that we will be spared further and equally serious 
crises. If and when we are faced by such an extraordinary 
situation, it will be desirable to have the government un- 
hampered by the presence of a floating debt which may im- 
pede its freedom of movement and impair the effectiveness 
of such measures as it may find necessary to take. True, 
an unbonded debt of half a billion is not likely to embarrass 
the Government of the United States at any time, but a 
debt of as much as two billion is capable of considerable mis- 
chief. There is at any given moment but a certain amount of 
liquid funds seeking investment. If a substantial portion of 
these are already buried in an existing short term debt the 
government can fulfill its needs only by an increase in the 
means of payment or by an increase in the rate of interest 
sufficiently great to divert funds from other uses. Each 
method has its drawbacks and it were well if our finances 
were so conducted that the government m^t in such a 
situation start in a clear field. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury is attempting to confine the Certificates of indebt- 
edness to the purpose of equalizing government expendi- 
tures and income made necessary by the periodic character 
of payment of the most substimti^ item in Federal gov- 
ernment revenue. In this he has been successful and all 
issues since October, 1922, have been in anticipation of 
taxes.®^ Even with this entirely salutary restriction he ex- 
* Report of Secretaiy of Treasury, 1923, p. 51. 
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pected that it would be necessary tp maintain outstanding 
at all times at least a billion dollars of tax certificates to 
provide for the quarterly tax payments.®^ His prediction 
proved valid for 1923 and 1924, but at no time during 1925 
or 1926 have these tax certificates reached a billion, in fact 
the average outstanding during these two years has been 
below seven hundred million. 

In 1921 the Treasury introduced the Treasury note, a 
short term instrument designed to take the place of the I^)an 
Certificate of Indebtedness. As a general rule their tenor is 
longer than that of the Tax certificates and varies within a 
greater range. Whereas the Tax certificate should not ex- 
ceed twelve months and should in most cast's be for only 
three the maturity of the Treasury note will depend upon 
the particular refunding task in hand. Thus the tnaturity of 
the five issues made in 1922 ** varied from three to a little 
more than four years, w^hereas the issue just offered by the 
Treasury and dated Nov. 15, 1927 w’ill mature in 7 months.*^ 
The purpose of the Treasury note is to enable the govern- 
ment to rearrange and divide the maturities of our vast war 
loans. It would be impracticable to pay off a loan of three 
biUion in a single year, and if the incidence of such a del)t 
can be spread over a period of years its payment comes 
within the scope of convenient possibility. 1 lie mrasury 
note is the device by which this is being accoinplisherl A 
study of our war debt reveals the fact that a wist ^ 
tion of maturities will caU for a conttouous supply 
ury notes for the next twenty years. It these 
to the open market investment coininitlM of the 
Reserve Vks as a tool for 
supply of credit and its cost, there is i , 
heSon on the score of a tadure of suitable forms of rfiort 

'TtSttt a number of question, suga^t themselves. 

w 1 itHdwMrd to Fedend Reterve Bank*, 

■ Ibid., 1922, p. 172, Circular letter euarewea 

Oct. 9, 1922. 

•Ibid.. 1923. p. 55. 

“New York Times, >ov. 7, 1927. 
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Wab Dbbt OS' THB UNiro) States 



Due Date 

Amount Outstanding 

Title of Loan 

Optional 

Necessary 

June 30, 1926 

1st Liberty Loan 

1632 

1947 

$1,939,212300 

2nd Liberty Loan 

1927 

1942 

3,104,527300 

3rd Liberty Loan 

■ • . • 

1928 

2,488372,450 

4th Liberty Loan 

1233 

1938 

6324,471,950 

Treasury Bonds 

1947 

1956 

2305,933,900 

Annual Report of Treasurer, 1926, p 

. 500. 


Do other great central banks depend to a substantial 


extent upon government securities to aid them in enforcing 
a discount rate and in controlling the money supply? 

Was it the intention of the framers of the Federal Reserve 
Act to have the Federal Reserve Banks employ government 
securities for this purpose or did they have in mind the 
gradual development of a wide discount market well sup- 
plied with another type of security which could be employed 
by these banks for the purpose of making their control more 
effective? 

What are the intrinsic merits and defects of government 
securities as compared to other types of paper in serving this 
purpose? 

IVom the point of view of necessary freedom from sub- 
servience to the government is it prudent to express a de- 
pendence upon the existence of a minimum volume of gov- 
ernment securities and in the development of open market 
policy to demonstrate the indispensability of such an 
amount of government indebtedness? 

As to the first question the answer is an unqualified affir- 
mative. In view of the vast extent of the discount market 
in London, it is rather surprising to find the Bank of Eng- 
land largely dependent upon the purchase and sale of gov- 
ernment securities for enforcing its rate. Instead of using 
short term government securities or commo’cial bills the 
bank uses consols, a government debt without maturity.^” 

"AkterviewB op the Banking and CuiTen(gr Systems in England, etc. 
National Mcmeta^ Commission, p. 51. See also Banking and Current 
Hearinga, Senate &)cument 232, Vol. I, p. 381. 
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Before the war the Reichsbank used German Imperial 
Government securities to modify the lending power of banks 
and add to its own ability to control the price of cretlit.** 
That it al^ used short time treasury bills in order to elimi- 
nate the difference between its outi rate of discount and that 
prevailing in the market is stated in the German Bank In- 
quiry of 1908.^^ Conant describes the effort of the German 
Reichsbank to make its rate effective in 1904 by selling 80,- 
000,000 marks of Treasury Bills.“* 

The Bank of France has never been so dependent upon a 
manipulation of its assets to enforce its rate. This is due to 
the fact that the Bank of France is not only a bankers’ 
bank but also to a far greater extent than is true in the 
United States and England and Germany furnishes credit 
and banking facilities directly to the French people. With 
its main bank and more than 600 branches, it has an opp(»r- 
tunity to influence directly the cost of credit which is not 
available in a comparable degree to the other central banks 
we have mentioned.^” This jK»\ver has not Ixjen seriously 
injured by the war and with a government floating debt of 
more than 68 billion francs and a funded debt almost three 
times as great, a scarcity of suitable forms of investment 
may be counted as the least concern of the Bank of France. 
The latter part of this statement holds with ahnost equal 
force for the Bank of England. In the case of the Reichs- 
bank the amount which may be advanced to the govern- 
ment and invested in government securities is strictly de- 
fined by the Dawes Plan and if the use of securities within 
these limits sliould prove inadequate for the purposes of 
the Reichsbank, it must of necessity depend for its power 
upon its direct contacts with the public and its ability to 
purchase and sell commercal instruments of credit not fall- 
ing within the prohibitions of the Daw’cs Plan. 

Since the Federal Reserve Act was not the product of one 

"^tional Monetaiy Commwsion, Senate Document No. 407, Vol. I, 

Principles of Money and Bankiny^l II, p. 235. 

"Maurice Patron, Bank of France, pp. o3>W. 
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mind or a group of minds but rather the culmination of the 
collective banking experience of the world adapted as far as 
human perception and foresight could make that possible 
to the peculiar requirements of this nation, it is rather diffi- 
cult to examine the state of mind of the framers and give 
a definite answer to the second question, i.e., whether gov- 
ernment or other securities should be used to make open- 
market powers effective. The document as finally passed was 
the ultimate fruit of evolutionary process in banking experi- 
ence and monetary philosophy. “To buy and sell, at home or 
abroad, bonds and notes of the United States,” is the clear 
language of the Act itself. The purpose for which this power 
was granted is not susceptible to precise delimitation. The 
experience of European banks of issue clearly suggested 
the need for this power of dealing in government securities. 
These banks used that power to acquire necessary earnings 
and also to modify the movements of gold. The protection 
of their reserve was undoubtedly the chief purpose to 
which the control of the money market was dedicated. There 
is a complete lack of evidence to show that this power was 
used for a conscious and direct control of prices. Like the 
power to deal in bullion, it was one of the incidental means 
by which a central bank was enabled to discharge its func- 
tions. The sale and purchase of securities in the open mar- 
ket, both government and commercial, could not have been 
counted upon heavily to enforce a discount rate. In the first 
place, the amount of government securities available at the 
time of passage of the Act was almost negligible. Excluding 
the Panama Canal bonds, which had the circulation privi- 
lege, there were scarcely $60,000,000 of government debt 
even remotely suitable for investment by a central bank.’" 

There was a strong feeling among students as well as 
legislators and bankers that the development of a wide dis- 
count market was desirable for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, the inability of our national banks to accept bills 
of exchange made it necessary for our importers and ex- 
* Statistical Abstract U. 8. 1925, p. 199. 
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porters to do their financing alnu^t entirely through Lon- 
don. '^his involved certain disadvantages. London bankers 
in rartifying the soundness of a merchant's credit through 
their acceptance of his bills were performing a valuable 
service for him and in accordance with a well established 
custom in the business world they did so for a material 
consideration only. In the eyes of many Americans this con- 
stituted an unnecessary tribute levied by London upon the 
foreign trade of the United States. If we could develop a 
free discount market to which the idle funds of the country 
would be attracted, this service charge would remain in the 
United States. As an argument it had the taint of mercan- 
tilism but that apparently did not weaken its force. Inti- 
mately allied to this consideration was the fact that the 
American who was compelled to pay for his exports in ster- 
ling and receive pasonent for his exports in the same form 
took the risk of exchange. The Englishman paid for his cot- 
ton in the same monetary units which he received when 
the cotton passed on in the same or another form. In his 
calculations it was never necessary to consider the possibility 
of a change in the price he paid for his cotton because of a 
change in the rate of exchange. He bought and sold in the 
same media of trade. The American exporter, on the other 
hand, was compelled to accept a draft in sterling and since 
he could not use this directly in payment of his own taxes, 
payrolls and materials, it was necessary to convert the right 
to receive pounds into dollars. As long as the gold standard 
obtained in both countries, the fluctuations were not great 
and a certain measure of protection could be provided by 
selling his future rights. Nevertheless, it was the American 
who had to take these precautions and their direct cost as 
well as the resulting inconvenience fell upon his wallet. The 
American importer was in the same position. His bill for 
imported hardware was payable in sterling. If he dealt on 
a close margin the change in the price of sterling was some- 
times suflBcient to wipe out his anticipated profits. The 
ffingilflh exporter could carry on aeret^ and undisturbed. 
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His goods were sold for sterling. His biUs were payable in 
sterling. With the risk of exchange he need not concern 
himself. 

In the second place, such paper as required the assistance 
of an English bank to facilitate its disposal at a good price 
necessarily found its way into English hands. There it could 
be scrutinized carefully and at leisure, scrutinized with a 
view not to the soundness of the risk but rather for the pur- 
pose of extracting such trade information as might, when 
turned into proper English channels, be used to good pur- 
pose by English merchants. Of course this may have been 
but one of the many odd prejudices founded upon empty 
superstition in which this country abounds. Nevertheless, it 
made American bankers and American business men yearn 
for the privacy of a domestic discount market. 

Again it was somewhat annoying to the pride of the Yan- 
kee to realize that not only his direct trade with England, 
in both directions, but much of his trade with the rest of 
the world must needs be financed by sterling bills. A draft in 
dollars might be a very good draft but merchants in the far 
corners of the world were interested in bills which could be 
readily sold and they knew from experience that the ready 
saleability of a sterling bill could always be depended upon. 

Another motive in the desire for a free discount market 
was a genuine concern to redeem the idle funds of America 
from a dependence upon the stock market for profitable in- 
vestment. It is a well-known fact that the balances which 
the banks of the interior kept with the great financial houses 
of New York, and on which the latter paid interest, were 
employed in loans on stock market collateral. In normal 
periods these loans were highly liquid, but in times of stress 
they became frozen and the primary and secondary re- 
serves of many country banks on such occasions were sealed 
in an employment from which they could find no escape. If 
there could be developed the free opportunity of investing 
such funds in bills of exchange which represented goods in 
process of distribution the movement of such goods into the 
channels of consumption would automatically liquidate the 
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paper which had been issued to finance that distribution. 
Such employment would reduce the volume of funds avail- 
able for stock market operations, and since the price, of the 
means of speculation would thus be raisec], the incentive 
for speculation would be correspondingly diminished. 

There was also the feeling that the development of a dis- 
count market would immobilize the credit of the country 
and give to investment pt)wer an automatic fluidity which 
was as desirable as it was lacking at this time. Reference 
has already been made to the tendency of funds to find their 
way to New York and to l)e employed for call loans on stwk 
market collateral. This tended to concentrate these funds in 
a single place and lead to their devotion to a single puriwse 
which was not entirely salutary.*' If the banks of the 
country could be persuaded to invest tludr marginal funds 
in bank acceptances, both domestic and ff»reign. and if a 
sufficient supply of the latter could be provide<l then the 
banks would be emancipated from their subservience to the 
New York stock market and an unwholesome coticentra- 
tion of funds would be averted. 

Another motive closely related to the former was (he hope 
that the existence of a discount market might rnis<! the 
character of the credit instruments by which .s<» much of the 
business of the country was financed. governor of the Bank 
of England is reported to have once said that it is the first 


nilinir ud of these dcpcKKit^ in the hunkjt of New \ork lower# 
the rS oF ilitere«ron call n.onev amt '‘I':;*,'’’' ’„Vl70 

of ihe'J'Sai price*! "if 'the ‘p'whaxer ran borrow money 

8]'«SiCioiii lhu« *.ncil 1 ..M ran it’Vil.k, IE 

nlm-ber of participanta and aS rate of 

Speculators may bid up kk . ^ , ntaction will come, 

V\r®m«r2^» wit X cxba^sl^^ will be «,ld out. 

stocks will fall, margins win .. counw, and a tabula 

banks may f«*hj«<J'«dation wiH 

rasa will be m^e, Slock' Exekanvr and the Money Market, 

I i.eob H Bank hoop* and Block E^hanye 8peada> 
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duty of a banker to learn the distinction between a mortgage 
and bill of exchange. The liabilty of a commercial bank to 
its general depositors is payable on demand and it is there- 
fore the part of prudence of such a bank to maintain its 
own assets in such a liquid form that they can be realized 
on short notice. To offer a depositor who mshes to cash a 
check a share in a good real estate mortgage will hardly do.’^ 
The great defect of American commercial paper is that it is 
impossible to tell from the nature of the instrument whether 
the proceeds have been used to facilitate the purchase and 
sale of goods or have been sunk in the business as perma- 
nent capital. The predominant type of paper in this coun- 
try has been and still is the single name unsecured paper.’’’ 
Insofar as this paper is based upon actual commercial trans- 
actions no harm will result. The consummation of the under- 
lying transaction in goods will liquidate the debt. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no internal evidence in the paper itself 
which indicates the purpose for which the proceeds were 
used. It was hoped that with the encouragement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the establishment of special incen- 
tives in the form of favorable rates the business community 
could be persuaded to adopt a new type of paper with two 
names instead of one and known as trade and bank accept- 
ances. Such paper bore outward evidence of the transaction 
in goods on which it was based and as such complied with 
the technical requirements of the Federal Reserve Board 
for eligible paper.** It is quite certain that the campaign to 
improve the formal attributes of our instruments of credit 
did not meet with the success which had been anticipated. 
The issues constitute one of America’s current banking con- 
troversies. It does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to weigh the m^its of this dispute. It is sufficient to cite it 
as a motive for the development of a discount market. 

None of these motives can be said to have been related 

"See Senate Banking and Currency Hearings, Senate Document 232, 
pp. 1381-1383, also Macleod, T/ieory and Practice of Bankirig, p. 308. 

** Federal Reserve Bulletin, Sept. 1921, pp. 1052-1053. 

"For a full discussion of this subject, see H. Parker Willis, The Federal 
Reserve System, pp. 905-1032. 
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to a desire to increase the power" of the Federal Reserve 
Board in its control of tlie interest rate. Yet the Board itself 
realized fully the value of a w’ell developed market for short 
time commercial bills and the opportunity which that would 
give it to make its pow’ers more effective. There was some ef- 
fort to convince the Board that the iJowers bestowed upon it 
in section 14 of the Act were not intended to be oxercisetl 
continuously but were, on the contrary, of an emergency 
character. To these proposals the Board replied in its first re- 
port to C'ongress. After defending the propriety of making 
sufficient earnings to pay its ex|)enses and enable it to pay 
dividends to its stockholders it urged that it could not prop- 
erly serve the purpose for which it was designed unless a sub- 
stantial portion of its resources were continuously em- 
ployed.*® 

“There will be times w-hen the great weight of their m- 
fluence and resources should be exerted to S(;cure a frc?er 
extension of credit and an easing of rates in order that the 
borrowing community shall be able to obtain accomnnida- 
tions at the lowest rates warranted by existing conditions 
and be adequately protected against exorbitant rates of in- 
terest. There will just as certainly, however, be other times 
when prudence and a proper regard for the common gtKxl 
wUl require that an opposite course should be inirsued and 
accommodations curtailed. Normally, therefore, a consider- 
able proportion of its resources should always be kept in- 
vested by a Reserv'e Bank in order that t he release or with- 
drawal from active employment of its banking funds may 
always exercise a beneficial influence. This is merely saying 
that to influence the market a Reserve Bank must always 
be in the market, and in this sense Reserv'e Banks will he 
active banking concerns wden once they have found their 
true position under the new banking conditions." It is quite 
certain that the board not only intended an active participa- 
tion in the market but also that such participation shoukl 
consist in the employment of a substantial portion of its 
resources in the discounting of bills founded upon sound 
Annuftl Report, FedenJ Reeerve Board, p. 1& 
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commerciai transactions and the purchase of similar bills 
in the open market. These investments were to provide a 
succession of maturities so equably graduated that the banks 
could realize their policies without disturbing the market. 
That they did not contemplate the extended use of Govern- 
ment securities is implied in the situation. That they in- 
tended to depend upon commercial paper is expressed in 
their statements. 

“The resources of a Reserve Bank, to be useful for its 
peculiar purposes, should always be readily available. It 
follows, therefore, that they should be mainly invested in 
such short term liquid investments as can easily be con- 
verted into cash as occasion may require. This conception 
of a Reserve Bank, moreover, implies that its investments 
should be marshalled in a steady succession of maturities, 
so that it may at all times as nearly as possible prove equal 
to the situation. 

“The ready availability of its resources is of supreme im- 
portance in the conduct of a Reserve Bank. Only then can 
it become a safe and at the same time flexible instrument 
of guidance and control, a regulator of interest rates and 
conditions. Only then will it constantly carry the promise 
of being able to protect business against the harmful stim- 
ulus and consequences of ill-advised expansions of credit on 
the one hand, or against the menace of unnatural restric- 
tions on the other, with exorbitant rates of interest and 
artificial stringencies. ... It should never be lost to sight 
that the Reserve Banks are invested with much of the 
quality of a public trust.” 

From the very beginning the Board used its influence to 
encourage the use of the trade acceptance and its general 
substitution for the promissory note. It was very much im- 
pressed by the defects of the latter, chief of whidi possibly 
was its ineligibility for purchase in the open market. The 
Board wanted to see the widespread use of a commercial 
instrument which would find its way into the open short 
time investment market of the country and swelling the 
^ First Annual Report, Federal Reserve Board, 1914, p. 17. 
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supply of acceptable paper facilitate the eifective employ- 
ment of the resources of the Feileral Reserve Banks and a 
more perfect realization of its powers. Unfortunately the 
country refused to be saved from its “pernicious” credit 
practices and the trade acceptance is to-day a negligible 
factor in the discount market as well as in the portfolios of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. Among the bills discounted by 
the Federal Reserve Banks for September. 1927, amounting 
to $437,425,000 only $1,852,000 were trade acceptances. 
Among bills purchased during this same iH>riod. amounting 
to $249,830,000. only $799,000 were trade acceptances and 
r»f the latter $089,000 were based upon im|X)rls,®'’ Such paper 
as has found its way into the discount market and has been 
used by the Federal Reserve Banks has consisted of bank 
acceptances based to a large extent upon the imjxirtation or 
exportation of good.s. The volume of bank acceptances out- 
standing in the twelve Federal Re.serve cities at the end of 
August 1927 amounted to $782,055,029. t)f these $546,- 
089,150 or more than two thirds were foundetl uixm exix)rt8 
or imports.®" It is in the nature of an anomaly that in a 
country where the foreign trade constitut»?8 approximately 
five per cent of all its commerce, it should ncverthele.ss fur- 
nish more than two thirds of all the paper in the discount 
market. These facts furnish the key to one of the major dis- 
appointments of the Federal Reserve System, We ha<l vi- 
sions of a market which would not only lake care of the 
needs of the Federal Reserve Banks ff>r profXir and 

give the American exporter and imp<»rter an oppr^rtunity to 
finance his business on a dollar basis but also a market 
which would vie with Ixmdon for a place in the commercial 
sun. In spite of the inestimable advantages which the for- 
tuitous circumstance of war bestowed upon us. such as the 
practically exclusive maintenance of the gold standard, the 
prolonged departure of sterling from gold, the liquidation 
of our debt to Europe and an inversion of creditor relation- 
ship, unparalleled prosperity, the possesson of one half of 

* Federal R<wn'c Bulletin, Nov. 1027, p. 788. . _ 

•Bulletin of the American Acceptance Council, Sept., 1827. 
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the world’s gold supply, the fact is, that we have fallen 
far short of our objectives. To a certain extent we have been 
able to settle our own transactions with other nations in 
terms of dollars. This has been a satisfaction. The develop- 
ment of our discount market has been so disappointing 
that the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has been compelled to admit that the ability of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to control the market was dependent upon 
the existence of a huge quantity of short time govern- 
ment securites. Further evidence of a statistical nature may 
be offered as to the relative size of the two discount marts. 
We have already stated that the total number of bank ac- 
ceptances in the twelve cities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem amounted to less than eight hundred million dollars. 
In 1873 Palgrave estimated the amount of bills in circula- 
tion, including foreign bills, in the London market at from 
300 to 350 million pounds.^® Sir Ernest Harvey making an- 
other estimate in August 1914 decided that there were 
325,000,000 pounds outstanding. Writing in the London 
Times in the middle of 1923 he concludes that London has 
maintained this position.^ ^ This means that the London 
market has approximately twice the volume of New York. 
The fact that it has remained approximately stationary 
for fifty years is significant. Our ambition need not be with- 
out prospect. It does call for patience. 

Assuming that the discount market retains its present 
anemic stature, is it not possible to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute? While the much heralded star player has professed 
an indisposition which prevented him from playing the 
r61e assigned to him, we have been using an understudy in 
the form of a short term government security. He has done 
well and there is evident a disposition on ^e part of his 
employers, the Open Market Investment Conunittee of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, to retain him permanently. Why 
not? What are the intrinsic merits and defects of govern- 

^ Bank Rate and the Money Market, p. 66. 

^Acceptance Bulletin, July, 1923, p. 6. 
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ment securities as compared to bills of exchange when used 
for the purpose of regulating credit? 

In the first place, a dependable supply of the paper must 
be constantly available in order to afford employment for 
the resources of the Federal Reserve Banks and {lennit them 
to remain in the market. The government security, being 
the child of the fiscal needs of the gt»vernment, offers no 
assurance of sufficient permanence and volume. The diffi- 
culty of maintain an artificial supply we have already dis- 
cussed. 

In the second place, it miglit be said that the use of gov- 
ernment security as the basis for the expan.sion and con- 
traction of credit is repugnant to the canons of sound 
monetary science. We have heard much of elasticity an an 
essential quality in any monetary system. The virtue of elas- 
ticity was never associated witli the fiscal requremenls of a 
government. No student of money has urged that the (|uan- 
tity of currency should be expanded and contracted in atv 
cordance with the state of the budget. It is nut t(» l)e denied 
th.at in actual practice this has occurred with lainental)le 
frequency. Rather has it been urged that since the state of 
business is in a perpetual ebb and flow, and since the cur- 
rency and credit necessary to provide for these normal fluc- 
tuations of business must, in order tr» prevent succeasivc 
periods of scarcity and redundatjcy. themselvc's ex))and and 
contract with the needs of the community wiine machinery 
must be provided to make this possiljle. I'hat mir own Feil- 
eral Reserve System provides lhi.s a«linirably requires no 
exposition here. It was believed tliat an increasing amount 
of business would create a larger numfier of instruments of 
credit, both certifyng to and facilitating the increase. In 
other words, there would be an increasing amount of eligible 
paper presented by the member banks for rediscount and 
an increasing amount offered in the market for sale. The 
proper satisfaction of these wants would result in the neces- 
sary increase in the media of exchange. As these goods 
moved into the channels of consumption and were paid for 
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by the ultijnate consumer the means of payment so offered 
found their way back to the Reserve Banks in discharge of 
the paper held. These media, credit and cash, were retired 
and the volume of the means of exchange resumed normalcy. 
Such is the ideal. But here we have a governor of a Federal 
Reserve Bank not only conceding that increases in the past 
have been based upon the obligations of the state but even 
going so far as to suggest that it would be well to have a 
government debt of the right kind and of the right size to 
serve as the basis for future expansions and contractions. It 
may well be that the government will sometime, under 
the pressure of impecuniosity, step up and offer its own obli- 
gations to pay in return for more negotiable certificates is- 
sued by the bank at a time when the bank may protest that 
it has no need for them. The state may then retort, “We 
have offered these instruments to you in the past to serve 
your own peculiar purposes. You accepted them. We are 
offering these to you now to serve our own peculiar pur- 
poses. You are going to accept.” This is not a fairy story. 
It has happened. 

In the third place, the investments of a bank should be 
of such a character that they may be marshalled “in a steady 
succession of maturities.” The application of a central bank’s 
power should be smooth and gradual and not abrupt. The 
government does not issue its securities with maturities de- 
signed to suit the convenience of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Even with the most skillful manipulation by the Treasury, 
it is inevitable that the increments of indebtedness which 
mature at any one time have sufficient mass to disturb the 
market. It calls for the finest kind of co-ordination between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks to prevent 
these maturities from causing serious inconveniences. In- 
stead of being an aid in the execution of central bank policy, 
they are a distinct deterrent. A consideration of the ma- 
turity distribution of the investments of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks demonstrates this defect in the government 
security and the corresponding superiority of the discounted 
and purchased bills. 
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Maturitt Distribution or Bills, CBimncATGs or IxDurrcDNm, and 
Municipal Warrants Held bt thb Fidoul Rksrrvb Banks 


Bills Total Within 15 16 to 30 31 to 60 61 to 90 Oldavs Ovor 6 
<1 • > . ■ ^ * 


Discounted 


da}'s 

days 

days 

days toOtnos. 

moa 

Oct. 5 

462.485 

389385 

21377 

30jl46 

17.960 3.007 

160 

12 

430.249 

361.063 

19,158 

28,740 

17,835 3,267 

186 

19 

417397 

344,124 

20,926 

29379 

18,728 4,035 

205 

26 

402.398 

330,»13 

17,524 

31,467 

17,276 5,044 

244 

Bills Bought 







in Open 
Market 







Oct. 5 

262,165 

130,133 

60,964 

53.775 

14,100 .1,103 


12 

274361 

130.006 

63.966 

56,081 

21.26:1 3.045 


19 

282 503 

141,989 

57,474 

51,204 

2i),.<>20 2^2.16 


26 

301111 

125.700 

66.361 

50,18.') 

45366 3.901 


Certificates 







of 







ln(i<d)t<*dness 







Oct. 5 

122,277 

1393 



120.684 


12 

118.235 

45 



tlH.lOO 


19 

120,608 

1345 



118,76:4 


26 

123,813 

158 



123355 


Municipal 







Warmnts 







flH H 

20 


20 




12 

20 


20 




19 

120 

20 



100 


26 

120 

20 


100 




Bonds 

Oct, 5. 
12 
19. 
26. 


Otii»:k U. S. Ciovkrnmkst oBcmiTiEs 


255,972 Fiiriirf« f*xpr**K?*#*fJ in lhon#»nndii of 

25M.780 dolittiv and tak* n from tlir Fcd- 

^](>75 eral Rcscm* Hnllrtin, Nov. 1927, 

261376 PP- 782 and 784. 


Treasury 

Notes 

Oct. 5 126,624 

12 133.114 

19 124,710 

26 124,941 
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Bills discounted and bought in the open market offer 
an ideal current of maturities. Certificates of Indebtedness 
and municipal warrants are a poor second. Govmunent 
bonds and TVeasury notes have no liquidity at all on the 
basis of early and successive maturities. Their value as 
instruments of credit control must depend entirely on their 
ready saleability, a quality which they fortunately have to 
a high degree. 

Bills discounted by member banks while possessing many 
of the qualities which make short term investments attrac- 
tive to a central bank from the point of view of exercising 
control of the credit market have a conspicuous and dis- 
qualifying disadvantage. Their volume is dependent upon 
the initiative of the member banks and only to a slight ex- 
tent can that be influenced by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
If a member bank has an adequate reserve there is very 
little which the Reserve Bank can do to compel that bank to 
come to it for additional accommodation. Normally an in- 
crease in the credit which member banks can extend to their 
clients is the result of an increase in reserves due to the sale 
of acceptable securities to the Federal Reserve Bank, to the 
discount of eligible paper or to outright borrowing.** In any 
case the member bank must run the gauntlet of Federal Re- 
serve Bank control. The Federal Reserve Bulletin for De- 
cember 1926 *’ calls attention to two methods of increasing 
member bank reserves which prevents any application of 
pressure. It is well known that the reserve required against 
time deposits is 3%, whereas those required against demand 
deposits range from 7 to 13 per cent. The composition of 
deposits of member banks has been undergoing change for 
the past four years. In 1922 time deposits constituted 31 per 
cent of the total. To-day they amount to 38 per cent. For 
the year 1926 total deposits in member banks increased 
about $625,000,000 which represented an increase of $775,- 
000,000 in time deposits and a decrease of $150,000,000 in 

* Actually cause and effect are reversed, i.e., the increase in bank credit 
comes first nnd is the cause of an increase in reserves. 

"•Pp. 823-825. 
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demand deposits. This change in the character of their own 
deposits enabled member banks to economize their re- 
senres ** to the extent of $200,000,000. A given reserve base 
will th^fore support a far greater credit superstructure 
without invoking the intervention of the Federal Keserve 
Banks as far as that intervention may take the form of 
direct pressure upon the banks. 

Another situation under which the member banks might 
Ignore the paternal guidance of the Federal Reserve Bunk.s 
is the consequence of an inflow of gold. This is defiosited in 
the first instance with the member banks since the Federal 
Reserve Banks do not accept the dejwsits of private indi- 
viduals and when deposited by Ihest* banks it adds just that 
much to their reserves. A sole dependence u|>on tlie direct 
relations with member banks would h'ave much to be de- 
sired in the way of effective central bank conti<»l. 

In this consideration of the qualifications of the various 
tsqies of paper in which a Federal Re.serve Batik may deal 
it must not be forgotten that short term government senatri- 
ties do have distinct attractions to the CVttirul Banker. Un- 
der present conditions they have the virtue of safety to a 
degree possessed by no other paper. In the second place, 
they have so fw been available in relatively jirofuse abund- 
ance. Finally, their facility of sale, of unconditioned nego- 
tiability and of collection is unsurpa.s.scfl. 

What are the prospects of substitutes adequate in the 
light of the requirements of the Federal Reserve Sysftun? 
This involves an examination of the quantity of bankers 
acceptances available in the American market, the extent to 
which the Federal Reserve banks have absorbed the avail- 
able supply and the amount that would be necessary in 
order to insure a reasonably effective control of the market. 

Thanks to the excellent work of the American Acceptance 
Council, we can furnish the evidence called for by the first 
point, namely, the volume of acceptances in the American 
market. This volume was measured on the 1st of ApriHn 
1920 and at the same time in the succeeding four years. Bc- 
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ginning with 1925 we have the figures at the end of each 
month. 


April Irt 


1920 

790 , 001^7 

1924 


J 

F 

M 

A 617^^ 

M 

J 

J 

A 

S 

O 

N 

D 821,417,799 


1921 

644 , 092,113 

1926 

834324,681 
808359,126 
800 , 137,196 
767 , 073,786 
68O345302 
607 , 941,666 
669 , 386,316 
555, m, 837 
607 , 026,161 
674,167313 
689 , 767,871 
773 , 736,692 


1922 

416 , 422,118 

1926 

788353,933 

767 , 127,116 

745 , 659,632 

720 , 611,138 

685 , 333,098 

621 , 948,949 

600 , 486,807 

682 , 634,961 

614 , 161,287 

681 , 647,409 

726 , 394.811 

756,360381 


1923 

523 , 707,971 

1927 

773 , 604,424 

786 , 487,908 

809 , 445,721 

810 , 966.626 

774 , 719,885 

751 , 270,173 

741358,404 

782 , 055,029 

864 . 000 . 000 “‘ 

975 . 000 . 000 

1 . 029 . 000 . 000 

1 . 081 . 000 . 000 


Taking the month of April as a typical month we find a 
decline from 1920 to 1922 which in view of the world-wide 
depression prevailing during this period is to be expected. 
From then on the rise is steady with only a slight relapse 
in 1926. The months of May, June, July and August bear 
similar testimony. This is rather scant evidence on which 
to base any predictions and none will be attempted. We noay 
say that it suggests the possibility that some time in the 
future we may have a discount market of sufficient propor- 
tions to liberate the Federal Reserve Banks from their pres- 
ent dependence upon Government issues. 

What portion of this supply of bankers acceptances have 
the Federal Reserve Banks absorbed? The following table 
shows the average daily holdings, of the twelve banks. The 
figures represent the bills bought in the open market from 
member banks and dealers and also such bills as have been 
purchased by the banks from each other. The wSr years 
naturally show a heavy increase in these holdings due not 
only to the higher level of prices but also to the stimulus 
which the conflict gave to business and also to the fact that 
the Federal Reserve Board substantially relaxed its 
regulations governing the eligibility of bankers’ acceptances 

^ Federal Reaeire Bulletin, June, 1928, p. 383. 
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whereby bills that were in effect renewable finance bills 
were assured access to the credit reservoirs of the Federal 
Reserv'e Banks.*^ A syndicate of New York banks had 
agreed in advance to finance the purchase of supplies in 
this country by the French authorities. The amount in- 
volved was $50,000,000 and the period of the credit tw'o 
years. The problem of the members of tliis syndicate was to 
advance this credit and at the same time preserve the osten- 
sible liquidity of their portfolios. This could be accomplished 
best by the use of acceptances. One member of the group 
would accept a bill drawn on it by the French government, 
a bill which would then be purchased by another member 
of the syndicate. The acts of acceptance and purchase could 
be reversed on the next bill so that each bank had in its 
portfolio bills which w'ere technically compliant with all 
the requirements for good paper. Of counw? these bills were 
only garmented in the spurious externals of a real bill. The 
munitions which the proceeds purchased “approached the 
channels of consumpton*’ by being expcnderl on an unap- 
preciative enemy who would repay in kind. The latter pro- 
ceeds could scarcely be used to liquidate these bills on ma- 
turity and they were consequently renewtnl. Were these bills 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal Reserve Banks? (,’om|i- 
troller Williams and Secretary Mc^yioo sensing an oppor- 
tunity to facilitate the highly lucrative inanufacturc of mu- 
nitions in this country were able to forget with astonishing 
ease their previous insistence upon the need for a strict 
regulation of this type of paper and urged the eligibility of 
the French finance bills to rediscount. The French finance 
bUls therewith became eligible for rediscount and Uie re- 
sources of our newly established banking system were pl^ 
at the disposal of European belligerents. This little mcident 
is eloquent of the ease with which a politician s fideUty to 
principles will yield to the allurements of ephemeral expedi- 


£«ct? 0 ( SSI? See Cimilar No. 13. Feder.! Reeene BoeH. Nov. 
10, 1914. 
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ency.^* Let the advantages of the hour sufiSce there- 
unto.*’ 

The growth during the war years must therefore be re- 
garded as slightly tainted with unsoundness and the accu- 
mulation of relatively large quantities of bankers accept- 
ances by the Federal Reserve Banks as due to the pressure 
of political opportunism. 


Averagb Daily Holdings of Bills Bought in Open Mabkbt by 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks (000 Omitted) 



1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


J 

.... 26,155 

111,575 

265,590 

280,732 

575,667 


p 

.... 28,251 

117,865 

289,072' 

276,087 

546,458 


M 

.... 35,292 

99,026 

318,778 

262,787 

481338 


A. ... 

. . . . 44,150 

78,812 

311,984 

208,905 

419,746 


M. ... 

. . . . 51,155 

99,517 

278,464 

189,768 

416320 


J 

.... 63,403 

164,355 

238,507 

246,158 

401,184 


J 

.... 80,264 

198,703 

209,174 

362,298 

363,621 


A 

.... 82,391 

162,262 

217,109 

371,091 

325,461 


S 

.... 82,807 

167,403 

249,751 

353,936 

313364 


0 

.... 82,601 

178,680 

360,451 

340,189 

303,981 


N 

96.493 

195,635 

378,036 

455,057 

278,521 


D 

.... 122,315 

250,438 

344,329 

549,959 

244,001 



mi 

192B 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

J 

.... 200,913 

98,742 

220,733 

302,509 

328,644 

327,179 

F 

.... 173,082 

87,398 

186,648 

271,408 

313,847 

305,631 

M 

.... 138,397 

92,965 

232,486 

229,650 

298,113 

269,634 

A 

.... 110,372 

93,086 

274,533 

173,666 

288,989 

235,956 

M 

.... 84,395 

103,072 

271,263 

80,814 

277323 

230355 

J 

. . . . 54,716 

135,181 

225,396 

51,125 

264,589 

244,038 

J 

, . . . 26,395 

154,010 

185,807 

44,132 

232,734 

231,132 

A 

.... 38,124 

159,020 

176,950 

28,371 

205,605 

245,094 

S 

. . . . 40,020 

209,793 

173,619 

89,777 

224,135 

263,992 

0 

.... 56,196 

251,618 

283,671 

177,949 

295,549 

294396 

N 

.... 78,867 

259,980 

262304 

265,926 ' 

252329 

246359 

D 

105,499 

261,077 

322,431 

356,613 

367364 

384326^ 


Adequate analysis of the composition of paper purchased 
by the Federal Reserve Banks prior to 1927 is not available 
and it would therefore be difficult to determine what por- 
tion of the investments of this character served to finance 
foreign trade and what portion was based upon domestic 

^Regulation R, Series of 1915, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Oct. 1915, 
p. 310. 

^For a full discussion of the controversy between a strict and liberal 
construction of eligibility, see H. Parker Willis, Federal Reserve System in 
Operation, pp. 983-997. 

^Annual Report Federal Reserve Board, 1926, p. 60. 
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ti^sactions. The following figures show the holdings of 
bills based upon domestic transactions at the end of each 
year since and including 1922. They can be compared with 
the last figure in the corresponding year columns above. 
000 omitted. 


i9tt im JU4 tou im 

65.328 60.965 94.556 63.911 77.698 

On the average therefore less than one quarter of the 
holdings of the Federal Reserve Banks have been employed 
for financing internal trade. That this is a fair picture of 
the relatively unimportant contribution which domestic 
trade makes to the discount market is supported by the 
monthly reports made to the American Acceptance Council 
and published in the monthly periodical of that organisa* 
tion to which reference has already been made. Acceptances 
outstanding during a recent twelve months period, based 
upon imports and exports, are as follows: 



Imports 

Exports 

Dornestic 

me 

s 

272,181,060 

194,700.776 

14,403361 

0 

276,779,188 

235337 A94 

20,143,797 

N 

280391 A33 

259,927,451 

20361,469 

D 

283386310 

260.7133n 

28,685,611 

1927 

J 

203.058,191 

272,492.924 

32621X126 

P 

302362390 

275330.152 

24,90:ij676 

M 

320322.187 

285.402,147 

17.926369 

A 

308,602329 

285.013,032 

21,160,733 

M 

298385.708 

27I346S03 

16,134.053 

J 

293,902399 

261,412353 

19333313 

J 

292,923.440 

249,905,485 

16380330 

A 

286631956 

200657,194 

16325398 

It will be seen that these figures do not total 

the amounts 


given as outstanding at the end of each month on page 13. 
The difference between the sum of the three items here 
given and the totals is made up of drafts drawn against 
goods in domestic warehouses, to provide dollar exchani^ 

•Annual Beporta of the Federal Beaerve Board. 
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and to finance the shipment of goods from one foreign coun- 
try to another. The figures demonstrate the predominant 
part played by our own exports and imports in providing 
the substance of our discount market. 

As New York develops breadth and vigor as a discount 
naarket, we may look forward to the day when it will stand 
as a serious contender with London for a position of pre- 
eminence. Among the factors which will play a vital part 
in this competition are the tariff policy of the United States 
and of the principal nations with whom we trade. Since the 
paper whch enters the New York discount market is founded 
so largely upon foreign trade, we may assume that an ex- 
pansion of this trade will bring with it an increase in export 
and import bills. There is obviously a direct relation be- 
tween international commercial policies and bills of trade. 
Furthermore, the stability and level of discount rates in 
the two centers will determine the locus of acceptance and 
the means of payment adopted by two traders, neither one 
of whom is a subject of the United States or the Britidi Em- 
pire. That is to say that it will be to the advantage of both 
the buyer and seller to arrange for settlement in that center 
where the rate is lower and payment more economical. To 
illustrate this we may assume that an Argentinian dealer 
m. wool has sold a lot of this material to a jobber in Paris 
and has drawn a draft payable ninety days after sight for 
the amount of the bill. The importer in Paris has signified 
his willingness to provide acceptance for the bill in New 
York or London. The woolen exporter of South America 
cannot afford to await the expiration of the credit period 
and must sell the bill at once. If he arranges to have it sold 
in New York it will be discounted at the rate of The 
rate in London is Other things being equal. his pro- 

ceeds in New York will be greater than in London and he 
will, insofar as the choice rests with him, draw on a New 
York institution. In fact he can.afford to shade the price a 
bit for the Paris jobber so that both exporter and importer 
profit by this resort to the center of cheaper funds. To the 
extent that drafts are drawn in dollars for the settlement of 
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transactions between the nationals of two other countries 
the dollar partakes of the character of an international cur- 
rency. The same applies to sterling. If lower interest rates 
lead to an increasing volume of dollar credits in the marts 
of international trade, they will in terms of other currency 
tend to decline in price. In other words, such a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the dollar as a means of payment will bring 
about a tendency for sterling and other monetary units to 
rise. It would have the further effect of stimulating our own 
exports and retarding our imports. All these influences plus 
the possibility of a(‘tual shipments (*f gold would tend to 
absorb the surplus of credit in New '^'(*rk and increase the 
supply in London until e(|uilibriuin is reestaldished. 
These temporary fluctuations will theref<»re alfcet the 
supply of bills from time to lime but wilt in turn set in 
motion forces which will tend automatically to effnw 
differences in interest rates lx‘tw(*en New York and 
London and establish a free fl<iw of credit Ixjtwecn the lwt> 
centers. 

We have been pressing our analysis of the bankers’ bill 
so far on the assumption that it had certain advantages for 
purposes of control which neither the discounted bill nor 
the government security possessed. The orthodox description 
of the money market pictures the central bank as selling 
bills from its portfolio when credit is exc(!ssive and buying 
bills when there is apparent necessity for increasing the 
available supply of credit. The student rcHJcdves the impres- 
sion that these bills are largely commercial bills. This is, 
unhappily, an illusion. Attention has previously been called 
to the practice of other central banks in using government 
issues for the purpose of enforcing their discount rates. As 
a matter of fact, in the development of open market policy 
by the Federal Reserv'e Banks the use of bankers’ bills as 
instruments of credit control is largely an academic fiction. 
This error of interpretation may have been due to an ex- 
amination of the law rather than the practice of Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act states, 
among other things, that: 
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“Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell in 
the open market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic 
or foreign banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, cable trans- 
fers and bankers’ acce^nces and bills of exchange of the kinds 
and maturities by this Act made eligible for rediscount, with or 
without the indorsement of a member bank.’’ 

This leaves no doubt as to the power of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to sell bankers’ acceptances if they so choose. 
Governor Strong, as Chairman of the Open Market Invest- 
ment Committee, stated that prospective inflation was dis- 
couraged by the sale of government securities rather than 
bankers’ bills. From the middle of 1922 to the middle of 
1923, while the reserve banks were reducing their govern- 
ment securities from $629,000,000 to $73,000,000 in order 
to discourage what appeared to be an unsound development, 
there was no corresponding disposition of commercial bills 
which had been purchased in the open market. In June 1922 
the Reserve Banks held $135,181,000 pf these bills. By the 
end of the year the latter had increased to $261,077,000.®^ 
There is no apparent relation between open market policy 
as evidenced by the sale of government issues and their 
holdings of bankers’ bills. That the latter are never sold 
except under repurchase agreements is frankly stated by the 
Board in its annual Report of 1925.®^ One reason for not 
selling these bills is the brevity of their tenor. Another and 
far weightier reason for abstaining from their sale 
is the meticulous solicitude with which the growth of 
this valuable commercial and banking organism is regarded. 
If a central bank should at any moment for reasons of pol- 
icy undertake to dump substantial quantities of trade bills 
on the market, it would have an injurious effect on the price 
of bills. The dealers whose assets have been shrunk in the 
interest of monetary policy may prove entirely unappreci- 
ative. In fact their en^usiasm for a business, subject to the 

** Stabiluation Hearings, Vol. I, p. 330. 

^ See pages 278 and 279 for source of figures and more complete table. 

“See Annual Report of Fedor."! Re 3 er\’^e Board, 1925, pp. 7-10. 
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unpredictable interventions of a social-minded government 
may conceivably wane. Such action on Uie part of the banks 
would have a distinctly depressing and discouraging effect 
on the growth of an open market. No comparable difficulty 
is involved in the sale of government securities. A constant 
willingness on the part of a central bank to purcha.se accept- 
ances offered at a price that can be depended upon is a sine 
qua none of a well established discount market.”* There- 
fore, as far as initiative is concerned, bankers’ acceptances 
stand in the same position as the discounts of member 
banks. Their volume depends upon the member banks and 
the dealers.®* 

“It is, furthermore, the practice of the reserve banks never to 
sell purchased acceptances, but to carry them, like rediscounted 
paper, to maturity. This is in contrast to purchases and sales of 
United States securities, which are undertaken at the initiative 
of the reserve banks in the light of the general credit situation 
at a rate fixed in the market.” •* 


Therefore, if the power to participate in the open market 
is to be effective in enabling the central bank to realize such 
immediate and technical objectives as the compensation 
of gold movements, quarterly day adjustments, the attrac- 
tion or discouragement of international commercial financ- 
ing, the removal of undesirable items from member bank 
statements, or the larger general aims of price control and 
business stabilization, it must hope for an ample supply of 
government paper. Only this is available in sufficient quan- 
tities and free from a susceptibility to the effects of sale and 
purchase by the central bank to the extent necessary to at- 
tain its ends. The lack of volume of commercial bills and 
the practical inabiUty of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
freely dispose of them precludes their use in any Mhcme fw 
effectuating the open market powers of thcM l^ks. AU 
plans which suggest the use of th^ powers for the largw 
purpose of stabilization omit a vital element unless they 

^Idem. 
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likewise suggest some way in which the central bank can 
be assured a continuous supply of short term government 
securities and also relieve the central bank of the jeopardy 
in which such a dependence upon the government would 
place the bank’s freedom of action. Doubtless in the absence 
of an adequate supply of short term government securities, 
the long time obligations of the government may be pressed 
into service. From the point of view of the central banker, 
such issues are but a poor substitute for the paper of short 
tenor. The more remote maturity date of the bonds adds an 
uncertain element to the price. The rate of interest on bonds 
must be fixed at the time they are marketed, and cannot 
be altered to conform to changes in the conditions which 
influence the interest rate. The price of the bond itself acts 
as the buffer which absorbs the effect of changes in the rate, 
although the nominal rate of the bond remains unchanged. 
Thus the central bank has to contend with discounts and 
premiums on its investments and it feels that an element 
of speculation or chance has been introduced into its opera- 
tions which it has no right or at least no business to embrace. 
Furthermore, the purchase or sale of a half billion bonds 
within a short space of time is bound to have an effect on 
the price of such issues far greater than would be the case 
with the disposal of a similar amount of short term obliga- 
tions, the full payment of which is assured within the 
course of a few months. It is proper to express a doubt at 
this point whether the government of the United States 
would view with complacency the dumping of a large 
amount of its obligations on the market in an effort by the 
central bank to check a boom. The very circumstances which 
would require such action would predispose the market to 
discount the bonds. A period of business expansion, whole- 
some or otherwise, is usually a period of excellent invest- 
ment opportunities. It is a time when business men feel 
they can invest funds with reasonable assurance that they 
will realize profitable returns. That interest rates tend to rise 
in such a period is well known. The rise of the general mar- 
ket rate will of itself have a depressing effect on the prices of 
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all bonds and the appearance of ar large amount of govern- 
ment issues offered for the purpose of removing the very 
funds for which business men are competing will only ag- 
gra.vate the dwline. Again it must be {)ointed out that such 
a situation will effect a bond with a given rate much more 
than it would effect a treasury certificate with the same 
rate. The par value of the latter will Iw paid within 60 or 
90 days. The temper of the market, the state of business and 
the general interest rate and demand for funds wilt have no 
effect on the price at which the Treasury will nnletMU its 
certificates. This is not true of the bond <lue at some more 
or less remote point in the future. True they can always 
be sold but there is no similar certainty as t<i the price. VVe 
may say, therefore, that the treasury certificate of in- 
debtedness or the treasury note has the following advantages 
over the government bond, 

1. There is a better market for it due to earlier iimfurity.“ 

2. The price is more stable and less susreptible to market con- 
ditions. 

3. Greater quantities can be bought and sold without affecting 
the price. 


Summarizing our discussion up to this point, we may say 
that the open market operations of the Federal Ilescrve 
Banks are carried on under greater restrictioihs a»«l leas lat- 
itude than is generally sup|X)sed. that within the limitations 
developed these banks are nevertheless able to realize cer- 
tain important, temporary tcchtiical obj<*ctive8, that the 
ability to achieve the larger general ends of price control 
and business stabilization depends upwi a freedom of ron- 
duct and the continued existence of a supply of appropriate 
paper for which the prospects at present appear doubtful 
However, the advocates of the use of this power to stab- 


•Gov. Strong in replying to a ipication concerning the value of long- 
term government bonds as a substitute for Treaimry crrtilioite says . 
time bonds would not serve our purpose u these do You csn not ^1 
hundreds of millions of them and buy hundreds of roillt^ of them wiM 
the facility t hn t you can a Treasury ccrtiBcate that maturea at three or 
£ Sfi. I should regret very ,m.cb to tbe^volu^ 
much below what it is now.” P. 4J0. Hearings on Stabilisation. B- B- W05, 
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ilize prices maintain that the ability to attain the end sought 
is no longer an academic question but has already been 
demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt. Of this mind is 
Professor John R. Commons.®' 

He criticizes the failure of the Federal Reserve Board to 
advance its rediscount rate soon enough and far enough in 
1919 and blames that failure for the catastrophic collapse of 
1920. 

“Had the board adopted in April, 1919, the resolution which it 
adopted in April, 1923, and had it and the reserve banks applied 
the resolution to the rediscount rates as well as to the open- 
market operations, then the extreme inflation and collapse of 
world credit in 1919-1920 would not have occurred, or would 
have been far less extreme. When the thing was once under way, 
then only the most drastic remedies could be invoked, and the 
sale of securities and final excessive advance of the rediscount 
rates, forced upon the banks by the danger line of the gold re- 
serve in 1920, was the penalty of not governing themselves soon 
enough with ‘primary regard,’ as they now say, to the ‘general 
credit situation.’ ’’ 

He imputes to the Federal Reserve Board a suggestion of 
almost magic power in the stabilization of prices. Speaking 
of the importation of gold after the war and the general 
expectation that this would result in a higher price level in 
this country in accordance with orthodox influence the- 
ory, he says, 

“Here it was revealed, to the astonishment of many, that the 
enormous gold reserves and gold imports of the country, while 
all other countries were on a paper money basis, nevertheless 
need not have the effect of raising gold prices in this country. As 
a matter of fact, it might almost truly be said that, since that 
date of April, 1923, we have not been actually on a gold basis, 
but have impounded our gold beyond the use of the banking sys- 
tem, and have stabilized prices at something much lower than 
the gold level. And this was done with just a slight and delicate 
touch on the two great levers in the hands of the reserve board 
and banks, the lever of the rediscoimt rates and the lever of the 
open-market investanents.” " 

"See The StubUitation of Prieet and Business, The American Economic 
Beview, March, 1925. ^Ibid., p. 46. "Ibid^ p. 48. 
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Certainly to J. M. Keynes the latter statement must ap- 
pear as divinely inspired truth. The “delicate touch” sug- 
gests the precision of management and the neutralisation of 
gold the nominality of the gold standard. 

Along lines similar to those developed by Foster and 
Catchings,*° he speaks of the “admirable feat” of 1923 
whereby the Federal Reserve Banks arrested a dangerous 
boom by selling largely of its holdings of government se- 
curities. 

“I think the Federal Rc8er\'e Board and the reserve banks 
must have been astonished at the case with which the stabilisa- 
tion of the credit situation was effected. If anything, they over- 
did it, and the business activity of the ensuing jwrioti has not 
been as lively, nor the price of products as steadily maintained, 
as one could have wi.shed who hot>ed for a stabilization of the 
price level. The decline, in fact, became rather serious in the 
first half of 1924, but since that time three reductions in the re- 
discount rates have been made at New York, nml lesser reduc- 
tions elsew'herc, so that, along with o|>cn market investment 
purchases and other circumstances, a considerable enlargement 
of business and a rise, es|jecially in farmers’ prices, has oc- 
curred.” “ 

The farmers of the country are perhaps to this day en- 
tirely unaware and unappreciative of the beneficent influ- 
ence exercised on this occasion by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. They are doubtless nourishing strange illusions to 
the effect that the rise in the price of farm products was at- 
tributable to world conditions of supply and demand rather 
than the credit policy of the Federal Reserve Banks. L«t us 
examine this gratuitous imputation of effective prit» influ- 
ences in the light of world production statistics rather than 
that of qualitative postulates of credit control. In 1923 the 
total production of wheat of the seven principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the w'orld was 2,384,845.(100 bushels. Of 
this total the United States furnished 797,381,000 bushels. 
In 1924 during which the “delicate touch” was so much in 
evidence, the world produced 2.158,453.000 bushels of wheat 

•See Buttneat CondUiona and Cwneney Contrti, Benrani BunaMi 

"5® ft—, I-, p- «• 
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and the contribution of the United States to this total was 
862,627,000 bushels.”^ Our two chief export grains are rye 
and wheat, grains whose prices are determined in a world 
market. In 1923 the average price of rye No. 2 in the United 
States was $.752; in 1924 $.916. The price of No. 2 red 
winter wheat at Chicago in 1923*’’ was $1.17; in 1924 it 
was $1.28. Thus on a larger crop the farmer was able to 
realize a better price and we confess an inability to discern 
a clear direct relation between this increased income of the 
farmer and the credit policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Let us see if the Board in its official publication assumes 
the credit for the happy state of the country and especially 
of agriculture which some of its friends so generously con- 
cede. On page 71 of the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Febru- 
ary 1925, it states that the recovery of prices during the lat- 
ter part of 1924 was “largely the result of increases in prices 
of agricultural products.” Between June and December of 
1924 the prices of agricultural products at wholesale ad- 
vanced on the average about 15% while non-agricultural 
prices advanced on the average only about 2%. “A con- 
siderable reduction in the world’s grain crop and an in- 
crease in foreign buying resulted in an advance of grain 
prices during the last six months of 1924 to a point about 
47% above the midsummer level.” In September the ex- 
ports of wheat from the United States were double those of 
the same month in the preceding year and in October they 
were five times those of 1923.®* To a large extent this revival 
in the United States is attributed by the Board to the in- 
creased buying of agricultural products in the United States 
by foreign countries made necessary by a shorter world 
crop and facilitated by the easy money rates prevailing in 
this country. Insofar as the latter condition is one of the 
effects of the conscious policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the latter may properly be assigned credit. Precisely how 
much this should be cannot be determined. Perhaps it is 

** Statistical Abstract, 1926, p. 676. 

•/Wd., p. 314. 

"Fedsm Reserve Bulletin, February, 1926, p. 73, 
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to say that in the presence of felicitous concomitant 
circumstances, the deliberate objectives of open market 
policy were successfully attainetl. It is also not unfair to 
suggest that these other conditions to which attention has 
been called were such iin{)ortant factors that businciss recov- 
ery might have taken place without the purposeful inter- 
vention of the Federal Reserve Banks. At any rate, the 
Federal Reserve Board in its monthly periodical missed its 
cue. 

Professor Commons also discloses a misapprehension of 
the function of open market inve.stments by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks which is quite prevalent. 

“The Federal Reserve Board and reserve banks, in order to 
accom{>lish their purpose, must have an intluencc not only on the 
price of credit tiirougli rediscounting, but also on the supply of 
credit through direct open-market ojM*ration8 with the public. 
•Sometimes the stabilizing influence of the Hoard is accomplished 
by regulating the price of credit which may then indirectly aflfert 
the supply and demand; sometimes by regulating the supply of 
credit, which may, in turn, affect the price anti demand; and all 
of this implies knowledge and forecasting t)f the way in which 
supply and price are related to the tlemantl for credit under the 
changing circumstances of time and place. Instcatl, therefore, of 
weakening the Board’s regulation of supply of credit, the public 
interest, as against the supposed private interest of bankers, 
would indicate that the open-market opf?rations of the reserve 
banks should be enlarged rather than diminished.”" 

This betrays a misconception of the effect of o|Jcn-raar- 
market operations. It cannot be the intention of the Fe<J- 
eral Reserve Board to control directly the supply of credit 
since the provisions of the statute umler which the Board 
exists provide that it must discount all eligible paper offered 
by member banks and lend to member banks n'henever they 
comply with the conditions laid down in the law. The 
exercise of free discretion as to quantity is practically de- 
nied to the Board." It cannot ration the supply of credit 


"American Economic Review, March, Wa, P- f®- . 

"it is not intended that thia atatement ahouid be taken with abaowte 
literalneas. It means rather that in the normal diacountinc ai^ open market 
functions of the Federal Reserve Banka they eaerciae practically no duMA 
control over the supply of credit ezeeptmg only m so far os the diseouat 
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which member banks seek when they come properly ac- 
credited. It can affect the supply only through a change 
in the interest rate and the open market operations permit 

rate itself serves to reduce the volume of that credit. The power to discount 
eligible paper is optional and not mandatory and the Federal Reserve 
Board has on at least two occasions stated unequivocally that technical 
eligibility does not automatically compel a reserve bank to discount. In a 
ruling given in the December Bulletin, 1920, p. 1303, the Board declares 
**lt should be understood, , that even though a bill or note may 
technically be eligible for rediscount, a Federal Reserve Bank is under no 
obligation to rediscount it, but may accept or refuse it in the exercise of 
its discretionary power.” 

In the Bulletin of September, 1923, p. 1003, this ruling is reiterated in 
identical language. 

Section 4 of the Act furnishes the banks with a rough guide for the 
disposition of their assistance since it states that credit can be granted 
where that may be done ^^sofely and reasonably” and “with due regard for 
the claims and demands of other member banks.” The Federal Reserve 
System is a co-operative enterprise and its ability to assist individual 
members is due to the contributions which the constituent members have 
made. It is only fair, therefore, that a member bank should not consistently 
seek more support than ite own proportionate contribution warrants. Each 
member bank has a basic line which indicates the amount of credit to 
which it is entitled and it is understood that this should be used only for 
temporary or seasonal requirements. It was never intended to be kept 
expanded to the full limit throughout the year. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have permitted the member banks great latitude and individual banks have 
been able to exceed their basic line from time to time when in the judg- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Banks this excess was warranted and safe and 
was not used for unwise expansion or as a source of working capital for 
the bank. The basic line is a function of the contribution which the member 
bank has made to the common fund. It is equal to the paid up subscription 
to the reserve bank’s capital stock plus 65% of the average reserve balance 
with the Federal Reserve Bank multiplied by 2.5. See Appendix Chap. 

The Board has repeatedly admitted that it has no way of determining 
the purpose to which the proceeds of a loan to a member bank are to 
be devoted. (See Federal Reserve Board, Annual Report, 1923, p. 35). 
This inability to discover the precise incidence of a given issue of credit 
sericmsly imTOdes the exercise of any selective discrimination on the part 
of the Federal Rescue Banks. They have rough volume controls in the 
for eligibility and the elastic limitations of the basic line, 
^ere is one other way in which they have been able to ynnlre gome 
strides in the restriction of the volume of credit. During and after the war 
a large number of member banks became chronic borrowers, an entirely 
attractive procedure since they could borrow at a relatively low rate and 
lend a^bstantial multiple of the loan at higher rates which may not be 
sound ba^mg but is certainly, in a narrow sense, good business. During 
the lart three or four years the Federal Reserve Banks have been working 
with these c<mtinuow borrowers with good effect. Chronic borrowing ia 
contrary to toe spirit of the act and may in an emergency when other 
memlwr banks are reaching out for the assistance which they have toe 
nght to expect of the Federal Reserve Bank at such a time prevent those 
banks revising the same measure of self-salvation. Not only were 
there b ank s which borrowed continuously but there were many which 
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the reserve banks, if their assets are adequate, to enforce 
the rediscount rate and to compel the banks to come to 
them. The notion that the supply is directly affected is 
entmly erroneous. This is not only the statement of the 
chairman of the Open Market Investment Committee of 
the Federal Reserve Banks but also the verdict of the 
facts.*^ That the supply of credit was affected is based upon 
the following facts. In January of 1923 the government 
securities held by the reserve banks amounted to 734 
millions. Since an inflationary movement was in prospect in 
the early part of 1923, the Federal Reserve Banks sold 
heavily of these securities and had reduced the total hold- 
ings to less than 300 million by July. Now the argument of 
the “delicate touch” protagonists is that as these securities 
were sold the Federal Reserve Banks received checks of 
member banks which checks were charged to the reserve 
account of these member banks reducing their reserves, 
compelling them to curtail their advances and thus affect- 
ing the “supply” of credit. This supply is evidently depen- 
dent upon the reserves of the member banks. Let us sec 
if these reserves show an evidence of the drastic assaults 
of open market sales. The following shows the reserve de- 
posits of member banks for 1923: 
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b<»Towcd for months at a time in exce«« of their own capital and aurplua, a 
fact of particular significance in view of the liiiiitation impoaed on national 
K»iilr« prior to the establish riient of the Fifderal Reaerve Hyalem a«aiwt 
incurring debta in exce* of their oan capital reaourcca. The campaign baa 
resulted in a reduction of auch borrowing. ... 

“During 1024 about 15 per cent of the total volume of member bank 
borrowing at the reserve banka represented indebtedness conunuoualy for 
a month or more in excess of the borrowing tonka capital and si^ua, 
while during 1926 this proportion waa 5 per cent. 'Annual Report, 1920, P- 5. 

'liiese various restraints while interesting and not without iropoitance 
are applicable chiefly on the margins where abtm are likely to oomr Md 
do not affect the large body of legitimate applicationa for credit l^thin 
these there i« a vaat expanse of freedom fw the fnember bMJW 

and in practice little direct restraint baa been exercised upon the volume 

*^*StaWlisation Hearings, H. R. PP; i.- -a- i. 

•These figures fsil to justify the belief ^t tto base upon ^idi ^ 
cseiUt by banks resU has been affected by open market aalen 
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That the open market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks affect the voltime and cost of bank credit 
in the United States is an opinion that is widely held not 
only in this country but also abroad. An echo of ^is tenaci- 
ously intrenched sentiment appears in ^ article on “The 
Problem of Gold Values," published by the Midland Bank, 
Limited, London, in its Monthly Review. 


“The weapons in the hands of the central bank authorities in 
the exercise of credit control are discount rates and open market 
policy. Both of these act upon the volume of bank cash, which 
again, within limits, determines the volume of credit. The effect 
of a change in the discount rates is indirect, for the initiative in 
discounting a bill rests with the customer, and all the central bank 
can do in this direction is to deter its customers from presenting 
bills or encourage them to do so, as the case may be. Open market 
policy, however, proceeds on the initiative of the central bank, 
which increases or decreases its earning assets, not by inducing 
the other banks to present bills or refrain from doing so, but by 
buying and selling investme^, acceptances or other suitable 
securities, from or to any willing party. The latter of the two 
weapons, therefore, is clearly far more powerful, for not only 
can it be used independently of the bank rate, but it can com- 
pletely neutralize, and more than neutralize if need be, the effects 
of a change in the rate of discount. . . . 

“A study of the figures of the Reserve Banks over the past few 
years shows clearly how open market policy has been used to 
regulate the volume of bank cash, so far as it consists of balances 
of member banks with the reserve banks.* ** . . . 

“We see then that a high degree of relief from cyclical and 
long-term movements in the price level is not only obtainable, 
but baa actually been aecuted in the Umted States, tbtougb cen- 
tral bank action upon the cash reserves of the other banks, and 
through them on the voliune of credit." 

This is in substantial agreement with the interpretation 
of open market operations given by Foster and Com- 

*Note table on preceding page. 

’•July-August, pp. 2-3. 

^Business Conditions and Currency Control, Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1024, pp. 268-281. 
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monsJ^ In this construction, much is taken for granted and 
many links in the chain of causation are inserted gratui- 
tously since an examination of the facts will prove this to 
have been unwarranted. It will be necessary to take this 
orthodox and widely held view and restate it in detail. Our 
first factor is the entrance of the central bank into the in- 
vestment market. The final factor is the stimulation or re- 
tardation of prices and business whichever happens to be 
the purpose of the central bank. 

Premise — Business is expanding and prices rising at a 
rate w'hich is causing alarm and induces the central bank to 
bring its open market battery into action. 

1. It sells such a supply of the securities which it has in ita 
portfolio as it deems necessary. 

2. These securities are purchased by the public and paid for 
with checks drawn on banks that are racinl)crs of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and consequently have accounts with 
the Federal Reserve Bank which has sold its obligations to 
the public. These accounts constitute the reserves of the 
member banks against whom the checks received by the 
Federal Reserve Bank are drawn. 

3. The Federal Reserve Bank reduces (charges) the accounts 
of the member banks whose checks it has received by the 
amount of the checks. 

4. This curtails the lending power of the member banks not by 
the amount of the checks charged against their reserves but 
by an amount for the system approximately fourteen times 
as great. This is due to the fact that a member bank, on 
the average, has loans and investments about fourteen 
times as great as its reserves. A one million dollar re- 
duction in reserves, therefore, means a fourteen miWion 
dollar reduction in loans and investments. 

5. The member banks, finding their reserves dimiaurhed, mu»t 
in turn diminish their own obligations. Thin they accom- 
plish by refusing applications for renewals and new loans 
made by their own clients and also by raising the interest 
rate charged to such customers whose requirements are suf- 
ficiently urgent to compel them to borrow at the higher 
rate. 

SlabUitalim of Priee$ md Butimu, The American Eeanooie 
1925. 
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6. Since the banks have reduced their loans and investments, 
the clients of these banks, the merchants and producers of 
the country, have a smaller volume of credit at their com- 
mand with which to make purchases or expand their pro- 
ductiyp operations. 

7. Since there will be less money and credit available for busi- 
ness expansion, the unsound growth which caused the initial 
alarm will be checked. 

8. Since there will be less money and credit available for mak- 
ing purchases the prices of the goods and services which 
would have been bought if the credit had been available 
will drop. If the demand for commodities and services de- 
clines the prices of these commodities must decline. There- 
fore the dangerous rise in the price level, the symptom and 
substance of inflation, has been checked. 

Conclusion: 

The sale of securities by the central bank has checked an 
unsound growth of business and a dangerous rise in prices. 
Qw>d erat demonstratum. 


As an exercise in elementary logic this is beautiful in 
its simplicity. Any grammar school boy who can prove a 
primary theorem in geometry can understand exactly how 
open market operations can be used to control business and 
the price level. If economic phenomena yielded to such epi- 
grammatic exposition the task of the economist and, by 
far more important, that of the central banker would be one 
of incredible ease. Unfortunately, this is not the case, as we 
shall discover upon scrutinizing the apparent impregna- 
bility of the above chain of logic. 

In the first place, the central bank is not entirely free 
in the purchase and sale of securities in tlie open market 
As a matter of policy (which we have examined at some 
length elsewhere) the central bank rarely sells commercial 
bills which it has previously bought. Its initiative is exer- 
cised only with respect to the purchase and sale of govern- 
ment securities. This imposes not only a qualitative re- 
striction but also one of quantity. Its ability to buy and sell 
eiffectively is dependent upon Uie supply of the proper kind 
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of ^ securities. The fiscal policy of the IVeasury is not 
guided by the manipulative requifements of the central 
bank. On the other side, there is the limitation of self- 
support. The central bank may from time to time part 
with its earning assets to the extent of impairing its own 
income needed to meet expenses. It would be imprudent 
to invoke its surplus for this purpose for any length of 
time, to suspend the payment of dividends or to become 
dependent upon the government.’* 

With the second link we have no quarrel. 

While the checks received in payment for the securities 
sold by the central bank are charged to the accounts of the 
respective member banks, this does not result in a diminu- 
tion of the reserves of such banks. It would if the mem- 
ber banks had no other means at hand with which to re- 
plenish their reserves. The right of rediscount offers an 
easy and, provided the bank has not previously abused 
the privilege, ever ready solution. 

The strength of the open market weapon of the Federal 
Reserve Banks was never fully “appreciated” until the 
formation of the Open Market Investment Committee of 
the Federal Reserve Banks in the early part of 1923. Since 
then this “appreciation” has flowed forth in a multifarious 
and highly eulogistic stream from many sources on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It has not come from the above men- 
tioned committee. In the latter half of 1922 and the first 
seven months of 1923, this committee sold almost all the 
government securities they could find in the portfolios of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks. In the first nine months 
of 1924, the committee repurchased an equivalent volume. 
Of the invaluable virtues which this action revealed to 
many students we have already spoken. According to the 
third link in our chain this action in the latter half of 1022 
and the first half of 1923 should have reduced the reserves 
of member banks and during the first three quarters of 1924 


•Thia would result only in the event of ^vy ^ 

of securities would not bring a compensating flow of other aaseU m tne 


form of member bank discounts. 
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should have increased the reserves of member banks in each 
case by an amount roughly approximating the obligations 
sold and bought respectively. Eschewing a further develop- 
ment of the a priori premise, and examining the actual 
facts, we find that as the Federal Reserve Banks reduced 
their government securities through open market sales the 
member banks increased their discounts; as the Federal Re- 
serve Banks increased their supply of government obliga- 
tions the member banks reduced their discounts. In effect, 
the Federal Reserve Banks substituted one type of asset 
for another, the discounted notes of the member banks 
for the certificates of indebtedness of the government in 
one case and vice versa in the other. In effect the reserves 
of the member banks were not affected. For the evidence 
see Charts and the table on pages 278 and 279. 

Those who attribute importance to the open market op- 
erations because of the apparently direct influence which 
they have upon the volume of credit forget that the guar- 
dian institution of reserves has two entrances. We can rep- 
resent the central bank as a castle with two gates. The main 
gate is used for ordinary entry and egress. It is called 
the portal of Loans and Discounts. The other is a pos- 
tern and only obligations with a special pass-word have 
the right of independent entry. These are commercial bills 
dressed in attire which the law defines. Another class comes 
and goes through this auxiliary gate. This class consists 
of Government securities and they come and depart only 
on specific orders from within the castle. As these two 
latter classes come in they bring in dollars which are added 
to the reserves. As they leave they take with them the dol- 
lars which they brought and the reserves within are re- 
duced. If these reserve dollars are evicted, i.e., the bank 
sells securities, it does not mean that entry to the castle 
is barred. They simply run around to the front portal and 
upon paying an admission fee (tbe discount rate) they are 
again admitted. The total number of reserve dollars in 
the castle is therefore not necessarily altered if the lord 
sends a number out through the rear gate. 
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STAiiBncB Bbabiko on Relation of Open Mabkbt Operations and Member 
Bank Credit (Nearest Miluon) Except 7 and 8 
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Statistics Bearing on Relation of Open Market Opbuhons and Mrmhb 
Bank Credit (Nearest Miluon) Excvt 7 and S— Cotiiintied 
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Explanation of statistical table; 

(1) This column gives to the nearest million the average daily 
holdings of Government Securities. It includes bonds, 
treasury notes and certificates of indebtedness. Since the 
purchase and sale of ail three affect the market equally 
dollar for dollar it has been considered proper to include 
bonds.’* 

(2) This includes all bill.s txiught in the open market, trade ac- 
ceptances, bank acceptances, domestic and foreign as well 
as bills drawn against goods in storage and to furnish dol- 
lar exchange.’* 

(3) Bills discounted for member banks.’* 

(4) Reserve deposits of member banks.” 

(5) Loans and Investments of all memlier banks on reporting 
days. Loans and investments rather than deposits have 
been used because they are more pertinent to the purpose 

Figures are taken from Annual Reports of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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of this inquiry. The question ve are here attempting to 
resolve is “Do open market purchases and sales affect 
biuiness activity ? Can the purchase of securities stimulate 
this activity? Can their sale retard it?” Business activity, 
the object to be affected can be reached only through the 
contacts which it has with the banks. “How can these 
banks exert an influence on the state of business?” The 
answer is “By curtailing loans.” We are, therefore, inter- 
e^ed in bank eredit, the magic virus which reputedly in- 
vigorates or enervates commerce.’* 

(6) Capital of all member banks. Private banks are enterprises 
conducted for profit, primarily. Other things being equal, 
the total of loans and investments is a function of capital 
just as a bank’s deposit liabilities are a function of its 
reserves.’" 

(7) Index of Wholesale Prices, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(8) Carl Snyder’s index of total volume of trade. This is a 
composite index consisting of the following indices: 

Productive Activity 


1. Consumers’ Goods 8% 

2. Producers’ Goods 9 

3. Factory Employment 6 

4. Motor Cars and Trucks 2 

5. Bmlding Construction 4 

Primary Distribution 

6. Merchandise Car Loadings 5 

7. Other Car Loadings 2 

8. W^holesale Trade 8 

9. Exports 3 

10. Imports * 

11. Panama Canal Traffic 1 

12. Grain Exports * 


Distribution to Consumers 

13. Department Store Sales 

14. Chain Store Sales 

16. Chain Grocery Sales 

16. Mail Order Sales 

17. New Life Insurance 

18. Real Estate TVansfers 

19. Advertinng 

*Ibid. 
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General Businese Activity 

20. Outside Debits 8 

21. New York City Debits 5 

22. Postal Receipts 1 

23. Communication 1 

24. Electrical Power Production 2 

Financial Activity 

25. Shares Sold on New York Stock Exchange 2 

26. New Corporate Financing 2 

27. Grain Future Sales in Chicago 1 

28. Cotton Future Sales in New York and New Orleans 1 


Total of Group Weights 100 


Wherever necessary each of these series has been corrected for 
seasonal variation, calendar variation, price changes and secular 
trend. It is the most comprehensive index of the volume of trade 
yet devised and enables us to throw into sharper outlines than 
has ever been possible this hitherto nebulous and much discussed 
abstraction commonly called business activity.*® 


It simply means that the master believes that such dol- 
lars have secured entry on a fee which was too low, and in 
order to make them pay a higher rate, he first evicts them 
through the rear gate and then welcomes them at the front. 
Certain observers standing near the postern are unable to 
see what compensating admissions take place at the front 
and as these reserve dollars pass out through the rear they 
raise an alarm to the effect that the lord is reducing the 
garrison and that the inhabitants of the countryside had 
bett^ look to their own defense. 

Chart 14 shows the Federal Reserve Bank holdings of 
Government securities and the reserve deposits of member 
banks. There is no correlation between the two. The re- 
serves do not decline as the banks sell government paper. 
In fact from January of 1922 to May of 1923 there is an 
increase in these reserves of approximately 200 million dol- 
lars. From May of 1922 to May of 1923 the Federal Re- 

^Carl Snyder, Business Cy^es and Measurements, pp. 80-81, 310. 
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serve Banks sell about 400 million dollars of government 
obligations. Orthodox expectation is completely revereed. 
During 1024 there is a substantial increase in the holdings 
of government securities and also in reserve deposits. Here 
orthodox expectation is sustained. Whether this lattw ex- 
perience demonstrates an intrinsic causal relationship or 
only the coincidence of economic phenomena depends upon 
what you wish to believe. 
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Proceeding to our next chart to determine the effect of 
these open nuvket operations upon the credit which tiie 
member banks have extended to their own clients, we find a 
singular absence of any effects whatsoever. The total of 
these loans and investments increases year after year, the 
natural consequence of the growth of the country. There 
is a pause in these advances at the end of 1923 and the 
beginning of 1924. There is a similar pause in the early 
months of 1925 and 1926. It is difficult to discover any 
significant relation between credit extended by member 
banks to their own customers and the open market opera- 
tions ot the Federal Reserve Banks. 

If these operations fail to affect the quantity of bank 
credit in the country, do they also fail to affect the price 
of that credit? During the period under consideration, the 
last eight months of 1923 and the first four months of 
1924, the Federal Reserve Banks maintained steadily the 
highest discount rate of the last six years, 4i/4%.*^ The 
rates charged on prime commercial paper running from four 
to six months and on call loans in New York show a sym- 
pathetic movement.*^ While the total of loans made imder 
these two groups is large in volume and important they 
by no means offer an adequate measure of the price paid 
by the rank and file of borrowers throughout the nation 
whose numbers and the volume of whose borrowings far 
outweigh that of the New York market. Taking the mem- 
ber banks in the twelve Federal Reserve Districts located 
in cities with a population of 100,000 and over we find 
that they charge rates which bear a rough and non-sym- 
metrical correspondence to the rediscount rates charged 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. In general, the rates charged 
to customers are higher during this period and there is 
evidence of a distinct lag, which is to be expected, since 
a member bank cannot charge a client a high^* rate until 
his note has matured and application is made for a renewal. 
In some cities tiiere is a marked corrdation between the 
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rate charged by the Federal Reserve Bank and that charged 
by the member banks in the district. The banks in the dis- 
tricte of Boston, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis show 
noticeable correspondence. Philadelphia shows slight re- 
sponse and the others are entirely unsatisfactory so far 
as drawing any conclusions is concerned. One interesting 



CBABT 16 


fact is that while all the banks were paying the same price 
for accommodation at the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
clients of Boston banks were paying an average of 5.25% 
on their loans whereas the clients of Dallas banks were 
paying 6.45%. In the case of banks located in medium- 
size cities (population of 15,000 to 99,999) the average 
shows no response to higher rediscount rates. In certain 
districts, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, there is an appar- 
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ent rise which may be attributable to tiie higher rediscount 
rate.“ 

In small cities and towns (population under 15,000) one 
seeks in vain for any evidence of the influence of changing 
central bank rates. There is a general decline under way 
from the post war period, a movement which the higher in- 
terest rates of 1923 and 1924 apparently do not interrupt. 
In December of 1923 the local business man in a small town 
in the New York district pays 5.9%. At the same time a 
similar applicant in a similar town in the Dallas district 
pays 9.7%. The New York bank charging its client 5.9% 
pays its own Federal Reserve Bank 4.5% for accommo- 
dation. The Dallas bank charging its client 9.7% pays its 
Federal Reserve Bank 4.5%. Yet it is the farmer of the 
South and West and the banker of the hinterland who have 
been most unrestrained in their abuse of the Federal Re- 
serve System. A study of the table on page 288 will furnish 
food for much thought. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this evidence are 

1. Open market operations have no visible effect upon 
the reserves of member banks or the volume of ad- 
vances which they make to their own customers. 

2. They enable the Federal Reserve Banks to enforce the 
discount rate in Hie New York money market where 
the forces of supply and demand are in a delicate state 
of equilibrium and highly sensitive to the influence ex- 
ercised by the Reserve Banks. 

3. They enable the Federal Reserve Banks to exercise 
some influence on the rates charged to clients in cen- 
ters where there is some semblance of a market and 
some degree of free competition among banks and free 
bidding by applicants. 

4. The open market operations have apparently con- 
tributed nothing to the volume of credit extended and 
the rates charged in the South and West and in smaller 

**See Chart No. XVI and table on page 289. 
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cominunities not only in the South and West but 
throughout the country. 


AvntAOB Ratbs Charged on Discounted Bilih bt 12 FVseral RssttVB Banks 
Annual Report, 1926, p. 33 
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(2) Call loans— at New York. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Earlier Controvert— Wicksell and His Theory of Price Control— CaMel 
the Heir of Wicksell— Central Bank Rates and the Price L<n*cl— Object of 
Central Bank Policy— Value of Gold in Tenna of Good»— Gold as an 
Instrument of Stabilization — Relation Between Interest Rate, Quantity of 
Credit and Price Level — Interest as Cost of Loan— Intenist as Price Paid 
for Use of Capital — Prospects of Repa 3 'mcnt and the Rate of Interes^^ 
Central Bank Rates and Member Bank Rates— As a Banking Cost — Other 
Costs Compared to Interest on Borrowed Resi^rx’es — Analogy with In- 
dustry Using Single Raw Material — Central Bank Rates Affecting Member 
Bank Rates — Interest Rates as an Artificial Price Element Capable of 
Regulation — Interest Theories and Rate Control — Reversing the Normal 
Causal Order — ^Limitations of Range Within Which Discount Rate Can 
Move — ^Use of Discount Rate to Control Price Level. 


The relation of interest rates to prices is not an original 
issue but it has recently been revived and intensified by 
Representative Strong’s proposed amendment ‘ to para- 
graph (d) of section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act directing 
the Board to establish from time to time a discount rate 
with a view, among other things, of promoting a stable 
price level for conunodities in general. 

Among earlier writers it was the ability of the central 
bank rate to control the market rate of interest rather 
than the price level which was the subject of discussion. 
While a control of the market rate was conceded to have an 
influence on prices, near or remote, according to the temper 
of the writer, there was no expectation of a precise or even 
approximate control. Walter Bagehot in his “Lombard 
Street” expressed the conviction that the rate set by the 
Bank of ^England necessarily dictated the general market 
rate. Hia argument was that the credit supply wide from 
that emanating from the Bank of England was insufficient 
to provide for the necessary credit and this left the Bank 
of England in a marginal position where it TOuld set the 
rate.* This view was combated by Hartley Withers on the 


*H. R. 7885, fiOtb Congreee, 1st Sewon. (k.rih..r>. H«n. 

• Walter Bagehot, Lombard Street, New Yoric, Charka Scnbner’e Boim, 

1912, p. 114. 
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ground that Lombard Street could very often ignore the 
Bank of £[ngland because of the existence of a sufficient 
supply of funds to satisfy all needs without recourse to 
the Bank.^ 

These two views represent opposing sides of the issue: 
^*To what extent can the central bank control the market 
rate?'' No serious attempts were made to carry either an 
affirmative or negative answer through to a logical conclu- 
sion since the answer was still mired in controversy and 
was incapable of a resolution which would be generally 
acceptable. 

In 1898 there appeared in German a work by Knut Wick- 
sell Oeldzins und Outerpreise (Jena, Gustav Fischer) in 
which an affirmative answer to our issue is assumed and a 
relationship developed between the interest rate and the 
level of prices. In 1907 before a meeting of the Royal 
Economic Society the same author undertook to expound 
and defend the following rather startling thesis: 

*‘If, other things remaining the same, the leading banks of the 
world were to lower their rate of interest, say 1 per cent, below 
its ordinary level, and keep it so for some years, then the prices 
of all commodities would rise and rise and rise without any limit 
whatever ; on the contrary, if the leading banks were to raise their 
rate of interest, say 1 per cent, above the normal level, and keep 
it so for some years, then all prices would fall and fall and fall 
without any limit except Zero.” * 

This is so radical a proposition as to strike even one ac- 
customed to academic eccentricities as absurd. However, 
Professor Wicksell is very careful to raise at the outset 
impregnable barriers from the shadow of whose assured 
protection he can smile complacently at the futile assaults 
of his critics. What are these invulnerable ramparts? They 
are founded upon and built of the simple phrase '‘other 
things being equal.” Before the predicted effect of a drop 

•Hartley WitheiB. rAe English Banking Sgstem, National Monetaiy 
Commission, Senate Document No. 492. 61st Congren, Session Wash* 
m^on, Government Printing Office, 1910, p. 18. 

... Th^lnfivence of the Rate of Interest on Prices, The Economlb Journal. 
Vol. XVII, p. 213. 
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in liie interest rates of central banks can take place “other 
things must remain equal” and <iie Swedish savant art- 
lessly volunteers that since other things can never remain 
the same, it is impossible to prove that he is mistaken. 
He bas^ his thesis upon the principle that the productivity 
of capital determines the rate of interest. If anyone can 
secure capital at a rate less than that which can be ob- 
tained as return on investment the difference between 
the rate chained by the bank and the rate assured by in- 
vestment opportunities will lead to an infinite demand 
for funds since there will always be a profit margin and 
if funds are increased indefinitely the price level will also 
rise indefinitely. Which is that which was to have been 
proved. That a proper control of the interest rate will 
assure a stable value for the monetary unit becomes a 
self-evident exiiedient. 

In 1903 there appeared a work on The Nature and 
Necessity of Interest ® by a compatriot of Wicksell, Gus- 
tav Cassel, in which he presented evidence of the influence 
of the former. 

“Now it is universally accepted that credit can Iw regulated by 
the single expedient of the rate of interc>»t, and, indeed, that it 
should not be interfered with in any other manner. Hence all 
schemes for securing stability of money, thoiigh they differ con- 
siderably in the means they propose to use, ultimately deiwnd on 
the same expedient — a w'ise administration of the bank rate.” • 


We here see that what is believed in a portion of Sweden 
becomes “universally accepted” and Knut W icksell is a^ 
sured of a disciple who will carry on his teachings. This 
task Professor Cassel has carried out with great vigor and 
fidelity. The events of a generation of human history 
crowded as perhaps no other similar period has been with 
experiences rich in significance to the economist have served 
only to confirm the faith and establish an empirical foun- 
dation for what has previously been but an abstractly even 
though it had the qualities of a manifest verify. Writing 

* Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, 1908. Ibid., p. 163. 
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after the his work exhibits a naive confidence in the 
power of the central bank.* 

This powa* is derived from the discount rate which is 
not only an effective means of regulating the currency but 
has been the actual means by which such regulation has 
been achieved in the past. It is true that experience dur- 
ing and after the war could furnish little substance for this 
conviction. It is true likewise that the responsible heads 
of the great central banks unequivocally rejected the impu- 
tation of monetary omnipotence to them and the instru- 
ment which they directed, to wit, the discount rate. All this 
is very plausibly explained by Cassel on the ground that 
the central banks, having lost control of their monetary 
systems during the war, are attempting to evade the re- 
fiection of guilt and incompetence by alleging that the dis- 
count rate has very little influence on prices.* He should 
have conceded at least that the leaders of our great banks 
showed remarkable astuteness in getting together and agree- 
ing on the alibi. 

Since Cassel has accepted the baton passed on by Wick- 
sell and is at the present time the outsanding protagonist 
of the effiicacy of the discount rate, we shall devote some 
space to a quotation of his views as being the ablest and 
most typical of the school of thought which he leads. 

“The main factor determining interest rates throughout the 
entire banking system in a country is the central bank’s discount 
rate, and in addition the central bank naturally possesses a ve^ 
great influence owing to the general advice it is able to give to the 
private banks as to their credit policy.* 

“Demands for credit vary in their intensity. A bank policy 
bent on maintaining a fixed value for the monetary unit, there- 
fore, must be continually adjusting its discount rate so that it 
may thereby actually succeed in limiting the demand for capital 
in proportion to the supply of savings. The interest rates of the 
banks have in this respect exactly the same function as any other 

^The Worlds Monetary ProbUme, Two Memoranda written tor the 
League of Natinie, Constable & Company Limited, London, 1921, pp. 
185-135. 

* Money and Foreign Eixhemge after 19/4— Macmillan, New Ymk, 1982, 
p. lOL •Ibid., p. m 
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price. The social-economic function of .prices is just this: to pro- 
cure on all pointe an adequate restriction of the demand;"** 

“The only rational and at the same time practically useful rule 
to go by, therefore, is that demands for capital must, by means 
of the rates of interest of the banks, be limited to the amounts 
of funds supplied by current saving, so that no aritificial pur^ 
chasing power, with its accompanying rise in prices, will be 
created.^^ 

“But no gold reserve in the world can guarantee the redeem- 
ability of a currency if a general parity with gold is not main- 
tained through a proper discount policy.” 

He holds that a gold reserve is of minor importance in 
maintaining the parity of a currency with gold and that 
the factor of predominant importance is the discount rate 
of the central bank. 


“It is therefore an absolutely false idea to regard the percent- 
age of gold cover in the banks in any way as a factor essentially 
determining the value of the currency.” 

“As a discount policy is actually capable of regulating the 
value of the monetary unit in the case of a gold standard, so as 
to maintain its level with gold, it is an inevitable conclusion that 
a right discount policy must also be capable of regulating the 
value of a free paper standard.” ** 

“The central bank undoubtedly has a detennining influence 
over the intrinsic purchasing power of a paper currency. If any- 
one disputes this, he must undertake the imjwssible by answering 
the question: What else determines the value of paper cur- 
rency?” « 

The discount rates did not function during and after 
the war as CasseFs explanation would lead us to expect be- 
cause they were not adjusted to conditions and also be- 
cause the authorities of central banks did not know what it 
was all about. 


“The cause of the central banks’ weak discount policy natur- 
ally lies first and foremost in the extremely vague notions as to 
the true import of the monetary phenomena entertained by bank 
managements.”** 

In his latest work on the subject, “Das Stabilisierungs 
Problem,” he reaffirms his faith in the discount rate and 


•Ibid., pp. 103-101. 
•Ibid., p. 104. 
“Ibid., p. 105. 


“Idem. 

“ Ibid,, p. 106. 
Idem, 


^Ibid., p ni. 

*G. A. Gloeckncr. 


Leipsig, 19126. 
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reasons out carefully its relation to the problem of stabiliza- 
tion. Since this is our subject and since we propose to take 
issue with him, it is necessary in the interest of fairness 
to state his case as presented in his latest utterance in some 
detail even at the risk of repetition. 

Cassel contends that it is no more difficult to maintain 
a monetary standard on the basis of stable purchasing 
power, i.e., an index number, than it is to maintain it on a 
gold basis, that maintaining it on the latter offers just as 
many difficulties as the former. It is not correct to speak of 
stabilization on a purchasing power basis as an untried ex- 
periment and to thus contrast it with a gold standard. Un- 
der the latter we have a monetary regime so regulated that 
the monetary unit has a purchasing power equivalent to 
that of a given amount of gold. If the latter should main- 
tain a constant purchasing power our problem would end 
there but this does not happen to be the case. Therefore, 
when it is sought to stabilize the value of this gold unit in 
terms of goods, we are confronted with precisely the same 
difficulties which we meet when we undertake to stabilize 
the unit directly in terms of purchasing power.** 

The purpose of a gold reserve and the object of central 
bank policy are to maintain the purchasing power of the 
monetary unit on a parity with that of gold. In undertak- 
ing this the central bank must employ precisely the same 
methods which would be necessary in a^inistering a policy 
of stabilization.*® 

“Ibid., pp. 34-36. 

"“Die Einlosbarkeit der Wahrung dient also dasu, die Zentialbaak 
8U swingen, unmittelbarc Massnahmen fur eine Hebung der Kaufkraft 8U 
ergreifen und zwar auf ein so hohes Niveau, dass die Inanspruchxmxne der 
Goldreserve abgewehrt wird. Die Bedeutung der Einlosbarkeit liegt al^ 
von diesem Gesichtspunkte aiis betrachtet einzig darin, dass sie als ein 
Mittel dient, die Zentralbank zu zivingen, die WShrung zu einem stabilen 
Werte zu erhalten, m.a.W. gerade diejenigen Massnahmen zu ergreifen, 
welche eine Stabilisierungs-politik immer voraussetzt.” {Ibid., p. 35.) 

"'Die Voraussetzungen und Mittel fiir die Aufrechterhaltung eines Gold- 
miinzfusses miissen dei^alb dieselben sein wie fur die Stabilisierung einer 
Waning zu einer festen Kaufkraft, und die wesenUichen Schwierigkeiten, 
denen eine solche stabilisierung begegnet, miissen auch dann vorhanden sein, 
wenn es gilt, eine Wahrung zu einer unveranderten Goldparit&t aufrecht- 
suerhalten.’* (Idem.) 
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The insistence upon convertibility is the result of the 
fallacious belief that currency notes are primarily evidences 
of indebtedness rather than means of exchange. Their value 
depends therefore not upon their convertibility but rather 
upon the supply.^i 

In order that stability in the purchasing |X)\ver of money 
may be achieved, it is necessary that the supply of money 
be elastic and under the control of the central bank with 
stability as the conscious object ^^zielbewusst reguliert 
wird.” ** 

The conditions essential to eflFective control by the cen- 
tral bank are: 

1. That no currency shall be issued by any other authority 
than that of the central bank.*® 

2. That the central bank shall be free of all political influences 
and especially any claim on the part of the government for 
financial support.*^ 

3. That the government shall not resort to extensive borrow- 
ing to provide for deficit in the budget.*® 

4. That there be an approximate balance of foreign trade.*® 

By what means may a central bank regulate the supply 
of money? It is impossible for it to extend credit up to a 
certain point and then close shop because the maximum 
point has been reached. Under certain definite conditions 
the central bank must be prepared at all times to extend 
accommodation. These conditions also serve to limit the 
extension of bank credit. The bank may limit its expansion 
by demanding certain securities, by limiting the period of 
loans, by designating the purposes to which bank credit 
may be devoted, etc.*^ While all these means aid the bank 
in its attempt to control credit none of them, nor in fact 
all of them taken together, offer a bank plenary power in 
the regulation of the means of payment. The bank requires 

^ibid^ p. as. 

•/wa., p. 37. 

•Ibid., p. as. 

•Idem. 


•Idem. 
•Ibid., p. 39. 
•Ibid., p. 43. 
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a more complete^ effective means of restricting credit and 
that need is satisfactorily met by the discount rate.^* 

It would be difficult indeed to discover a more unequivo- 
cal advocacy of the power of the discount rate in regulating 
the value of money. It is not only the most important in- 
strument in the possession of the central bank but actually 
the only effective one. Cassel maintains that while the dis- 
count rate has usually been associated with paper money 
regimes it has, as a matter of fact, been the means whereby 
money in gold standard countries has been maintained on 
a parity with gold. 

Since the discount rate is the price paid for the use of 
money, and since the value of money depends upon the 
supply in use, a drop in the discount rate increasing the 
supply of bank credit and money used will raise prices and 
a rise in the discount rate decreasing the amount used will 
cause prices to fall.*® 

The banks may regulate their interest chaiges by observ- 
ing the price level. If this rises it is prima facie evidence 
that the interest rates have been too low since the rise is 
the direct consequence of the low interest rates.*^ If the 
price level falls, it falls as the result of an interest 
rate which is too high. The price level, therefore, may 
serve as the guiding line for the discount policies of 
banks.*^ 

Since the discount rates charged by the various banks 
depend upon the rate charged by the central bank the 


* ^'Dieses Mittel ist der Preis, den die Bank fur das Zurverfli^ngstellen 
von Vorschiissen verlangt, d.h. die Zinssatze, die sie anwendet. TJnter 
diesen Zinssatzen ist der Diskontsatz der wichtigste. Die iibrigen Zinsatze 
stehen im allgemeinen in einem bestimmten Verhaltniss zum Diskontsatz, 
und es genu^ deshalb, wenn wir in diesem Zusammenhange nur den Dis- 
kontsats beriicksichtigen. So gelangen wir zu der Schlussfolgerung, dass der 
Diskontsatz das Mittel ist, mit welchem eine Zentralbank lezten Endes 
die Kreditgewahrung und somit die Zahlungsmittelversorgung des ganzen 
Landes reguliert.” (find., p. 44,) 

‘*Der Diskontsatz ist deshalb der einzige wirkliche Regulator des Gelt- 
wertes eines Landes.*’ (Idem) 

^Jbid., p. 46. 

“/bid., p. 46. 

'^Die wirkliche Richtsnur flir die Zinspolitik der Ranken ist deshalb 
die aufrechterhaltung eines konstauten I^isaiveaiis.’* (Idem) 
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latter may maintain the “Unveranderlichkeit dra Preis- 
niveaus” by regulating the discount rate.** 

Hundreds of years of banking experience has shown that 
central banks have been compelled to regulate the value 
of money through the discount rate. That the gold stand- 
ard can alone achieve stability or aid in the maintenance of 
stability is false philosophy.** The direction of every cen- 
tral bank shows ^at a parity with gold can be maintained 
only through a correct discount policy. As a matter of 
fact, if the value of gold itself changes, it ser\’cs only to 
add difficulties to the problem of stabilization.** Yet it is 
a matter of common knowledge that a host of central banks 
have during the course of a generation managed to stdve 
this problem in spite of the complications imposed by the 
gold standard.** Therefore the attempt to stabilue on a 
paper money standard should not only be possible but 
should be easier than stabilization with a gold standard. 
That there might be political difficulties in carrying out 
a program of stabilization based upon paper money he con- 
cedes but as to the adequacy of the discount rate as the in- 
strument of regulation there can be no question.*^ 


His views of the American situation are of interest to us. 
He was perfectly aware of the frequently expressed thought 
in Europe that the excessive gold supply of ./^erica would 
lead to inflation in the United States. This opinion he 
opposes by the contention that the gold supplies of the 
United States are no more than sufficient for her needs. 
As to the policy of the Federal Reserve Board he admits 
that the board has denied that its policy was directed 
primarily to the maintenance of a stable i^ice level nit 
insists that the use of other guides by the Board w m^ 
apparent than real and that the actually achieved purpose 
of the Federal Reserve policy is stabihty of the pnw level 
whether the Board will admit that or n^. ^ 

Keynes that the Federal Reserve Board has deliberately 


•Idem. 
*Idem. 
*Ibid., p. 47, 


*Idem. 
^ Idem. 


•Ibid., pp. 7fW2. 
'•Ibid., pp. 85W5. 
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restrained ^e natural influence of ilie flood of gold which 
poured into the United States.*" 

In America the distressing aftermath of the war raised 
a substantial element which believed that the deflation was 
largely the result of the drastic discount policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This group believed that if the discount 
rate had enough power to produce the economic debacle of 
1020 and 1921 then that power so disastrously demonstrated 
should be hitched to a more laudable purpose. Among the 
writers in this county who have expressed considerable con- 
fidence in the puissance of the discount rate are John R. 
Commons/* and Irving Fisher.*" There are many others, 
but these two are typical. 

Like Cassel practically all the writers who urge the con- 
trolling power of the discount rate urge it on the ground 
of a naive price theory in accordance with which a restric- 
tion in the demand for credit is effected whenever the price 
of credit, i.e., the interest rate, is raised, and expansion takes 
place whenever the price is lowered. Since credit is the vital 
blood of business, the latter can be restricted or expanded 
or stabilized or vibrated or in fact made to jump through 
hoops and do somersaults by the proper application of the 
discount rate. Since prices depend upon the quantity of the 
purchasing media in circulation, other things being equal, 
the price level can be controlled and the business cycle 
eliminated and all this by the proper manipulation of the 
discount rate. This might strike the casual student as a 
large order and so indeed it is. We may examine this propo- 
sition from three angles which we will present in the form 
of questions. 

1. Is the interest rate actually the price paid for the. use of 
credit? 

2. Does the interest rate determined by the central 

01 . 

^^See Ine American Economic Review, March, 1025, pp. StabtU- 
aation of Pricea and Btuineta and aleo bis testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Hearings on H. R. 7805, COth Congress, 
let Session, Fart u, n;>. 1074-1121. 

“Ibid^ pp. 71-73. 
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b&nk T6gulate the interest rate ch&rged by other 
banks? 

3. Granted that our answer to the preceding question is in the 
a£Snnative, does it follow that the rate charged will control 
the price level and the aberrations of business which give 
rise to the cycle? 

That the interest paid is the {H'ice of the privilege of 
using a given amount of money and credit for a given length 
of time seems on the surface a self-evident truth and for 
such it has been assumed by the writers quoted. A man 
borrows a hundred dollars for a year and at the end of the 
year pays back the hundred dollars plus an additional six 
dollars and the latter constitutes the price paid for the 
use of the former. It seems no different than using a house 
for a year at the end of which we pay the landlord a year’s 
rental. The latter is the payment for the use of an economic 
agent for a year and appears in all superficial respects simi- 
lar to the payment of the six dollars for the use of a hun- 
dred dollars for a year. But the identity is superficial only. 
A more careful study reveals profound differences which 
place the use of the hundred dollars on an altogether dif- 
ferent plane. In the first place the tenant of the house as- 
sumes no responsibility for the house other than that he 
should not subject it to a usage more severe than that of the 
average reasonable tenant. The risk of fire, storms, earth- 
quakes, revolutions and the multitude of changes in en- 
vironmental factors or larger factors of demand and supply 
which may alter the value of the house are all assumed 
by the landlord. The sole concern of the tenant is the pay- 
ment of the rent. He does not tear the house apart for the 
purpose of rebuilding it or in order to use the material for 
an entirely different purpose which would make the task 
of restoring the original house a serious one. There is no 
intention of altering the form or content, the appeanuice 
or substance of the residence. Practically the sole ct^ider^ 
tion which burdens the tenant is the pasnnent of the Iwd- 
lord at the end of the year. Insofar as the payment of m- 
terest is likewise a payment made at the end of the 
it is a Annaida riirion similar in character to the rent. But 
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there all siinilarity ceases. It is only in the most excep- 
tional cases that the borrower has any intention of main- 
taining the exact one hundred dollars intact that he may 
return them at the end of the year. Such a use of funds 
has never found high favor in the business world and it is 
difficult to discern any incentive for such a use. Money imd 
credit yield an income only when they are passed on to 
others in exchange for goods and services. In so passing 
them on, the borrower for the time being loses all control 
over them, and the thing borrowed unlike the house rented 
assumes a thousand different forms and passes through 
multifold transmutations so that its original identity is 
completely lost. It is no longer a hundred dollars. It may 
now be a horse, five tons of fertilizer, a shipment of hard- 
ware or the first pa3nnent on a car. Will the original lender 
be willing to take these things in the place of his hundred 
dollars at the end of the year? He may be compelled to 
but we may be sure that he will not embrace the necessity 
with enthusiasm. He will accept them only because of the 
failure of the borrower to fulfill successfully the first of the 
considerations on which the loan was made. That first con- 
dition was that the hundred dollars be returned at the end 
of the year. It is true that they need not be the identical 
hundred dollars borrowed but a hundred dollars they must 
be and a horse or five tons of fertilizer will not do. We have 
here a distinction between the price paid for the use of 
an ordinary economic agent and that pmd for money which 
is usually calmly ignored by the discount theory champion 
and yet is of such importance that it will alter materially 
the premise upon which his case rests. This premise is that 
the interest rate is the price paid for the use of money. 
As a matter of Fact, the interest rate is only the second and 
by far the less important of the two conditions which are 
the prerequisites for the granting of any loan. The first is 
that the amount borrowed be repaid and this is by no means 
as simple a matter as the vacating of a house by a tenant. 
There is no need for the consumption or complete altera- 
tion of the house. It can serve without change. There is 
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every need for the complete transformation of the hundred 
dollars. In fact it cannot, ordinarily, satisfy the needs of 
the borrower at all unless it is consumed. Its return to the 


lender, therefore, involves difficulties which are entirely 
absent in the case of the house. The lender must be cer- 
tain that the hundred dollars are repaid at the expiration 
of the loan period. The borrower must be certain that he 
will be able to pay back the hundred dollars on the day 
his note matures. The confidence on the part of the lender 
and the conviction on the part of the borrower that this 
can be done are infinitely more important than that the 


rate of interest should be sue per cent or eight per cent. 
Of what avail is a five per cent rate to the borrower if in 
the disposition of his borrowed purchasing power he has 
erred, or conditions over which he has no control have 
conspired to destroy his ability to repay? Of what value 
is a ten per cent rate to the lender if at the end of the loan 
period the borrower cannot repay the principal? Both par- 
ties to the transaction are therefore properly and primwily 
concerned with the prospects of repayment. Will a three 
per cent interest rate as contrasted to a six per cent ra e 
materially increase the ability of a business man to repay 
at the end of the period? Will a textile manuf^turer to- 
day in the prevailing depression of ^e industiy be able to 
employ a loan in a productive manner so that he may date 
to assume the risk of conversion into goods and ser%'ire. 
and the counter conversion of goods ^d services into 
funds with which to repay the loan simply bc«auM the it - 
terest rate is four per cent instead of six 
such a low interest rate have any ^''tial effwt ^n hi 
abiUty to fulfill the primary condmon of the ad\an , 
Tiomplv its rcDavinent at the end of the perioa. ^ 

cJTiS hi. di«ipl» h.v. entirely^ .. 
the that the prk* of • pven Fo? 
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we may cpnsider as msurance and compensation for wait- 
ing. The great error of these writers is that they have aa- 
sumed that the payment of the hundred dollars is as simple 
a matter as getting out of a taxi after reaching your des- 
tination or returning a book which you have borrowed. The 
highly hazardous experience of the loan during its ex- 
istence as an obligation of the borrower has not occurred 
to them or if it has they have not taken the pains to ac- 
count for it. To assert, therefore, that the interest paid, the 
second and minor of our two considerations, the least im- 
portant element in our compound price, constitutes the 
cost of the loan to the borrower is just so much jejeune 
theoretical tinsel. As a bit of academic naivete it is innocu- 
ous enough but when it is persistently and seriously ad- 
vanced by economists of repute as the instrument for the 
control of the appallingly colossal mechanism of modern 
business and as the “single expedient” for the regulation of 
credit and prices it becomes menacingly mischievous. 

Our second question deals with the influence of the rate 
charged by the central bank on the rates charged by other 
banks to their own customers. Here again we are con- 
fronted by certain assumptions made by those who assume 
that the rate charged by the central bank must necessarily 
be controlling in determining the rate chained by other 
banks. The first of these assumptions is based upon an 
analogy with an industry which uses a single raw mate- 
rial, the cost of which constitutes such an important part 
of the total cost of producing the product in the next stage 
that any change in the price of the basic material must be 
followed by a change in the price of the more finished prod- 
uct. A good example of an analogy which may suggest the 
assumption of the discount theorists is that of flour milling. 
Obviously tbe principal raw material with which the mill 
deals is wheat and the cost of this single element is so im- 
portant that there is always a constant difference between 
the price of wheat and the price of flour, any diange in the 
price of the former being followed by a correi^nding 
change.in the {nice of the latter. Anothw example is sugar. 



IlfPORTAWr nrCOHE statement items for all national banks (000 omitted) 
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We have a fairly constant difference between the price of 
the raw product and the refined sugar and a change in the 
latter is usually the result of a change in the former. To 
what extent is it possible to say that similar relationship 
exists between the price paid for accommodation at the 
central bank and the price charged for advances to clients? 
This question can be answered only after an examination 
of the costs of banking. Does the price paid for aid from 
the central bank play the same role in the costs of the bank 
as the price paid for wheat in the business of flour milling or 
for raw sugar in refining? If it does then we can answer our 
question with a simple affirmative. But we must remember 
that such a relationship can be admitted to exist only if 
the cost of borrowing on the part of the bank plays a pre- 
dominantly important part in the total costs, a part so im- 
portant that a rise in the rate charged by the central bank 
must be met by a rise in the rate charged to the clients 
of the bank in order to prevent loss on the part of the 
bank. 

There is one other condition under which an influence 
might be attributed to the rate of the central bank. If the 
margin between earnings and expenses were very small and 
all the other costs in the banking business varied directly 
with the amount of business done, then a rise in the central 
bank rate, encroaching upon the straitened margin of profit, 
might result in a rise in the rate charged to new applicants. 
In order to determine the importance of the interest charge 
as a factor in bank costs and further the probability of the 
condition just stated, it is necessary at this point to under- 
take an analysis of costs. For this purpose we have taken 
the figures contained in the Ilep<»t of the Comptroller for 
the nine years from 1918 to 1926 for national banks. 

In analyzing these bank costs, we have adopted approxi- 
mately the same classification as that of the Comptrollers’ 
Reports which gives us six important groups of expenses, 
as follows, in the order of their quantitative importance, 
interest on deposits, salaries and wages, other expenses, net 
losses, taxes, and finally interest and discount on borrowed 
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money. Taking the totals for the nine year period, 1918- 
1926, and omitting 000, we get the following: 


Amount 


Interest on Deposits 2,797,094 

Salaries and Wages 1.690,737 

Other Expenses 1.035,074 

Net Losses il56.235 

Taxes 631,387 


Interest and Discount on Borrowed Money... 408,975 
See chart on next page for annual percentage ratios. 


Per Cent of Total 
37 

23.48 

13.77 

12.72 

8.40 

5.44 


Our last and apparently least important item is the in- 
terest and discount on borrowed money. How an element 
which constitutes but 5.44 per cent of the cost of rendering 
a service can determine the price of that service is not in 
the class of self-evident truths. 

By another angle of approach it is possible to deter- 
mine the average cost of lending $1,000.00 or the equivalent, 
namely, the investment of the same amount in bonds and 
securities. By far the greater part of the earnings of the 
average bank are derived from discount on notes and the 
interest from bonds and securities. However, the business 
of banking embraces other functions for which the bank 
receives remuneration which takes the form of commis- 
sions and profits in foreign exchange, insurance and secur- 
ity sales commissions, etc. It would, therefore, not be ac- 
curate to charge all the expenses incurred by the bank 
against its loan and investment busine.ss. We may assume 
that the earnings on loans and investinents ab^rb a pro- 
portionate part of the total cost and if we abide by this 
assumption we establish the following proportion. Interest 
and discount are to total earnings as expen.^s chargeable 
to loan and investment functions of the hmk are to total 
expenses. Interest and discounts for the nine year period, 
1918-1926, for all national banks af 
000 whUe total earnings 

total expenses to $7,519,482,000. Therefore, ^,787.^.^ 
or 90.26 per cent of all expenses we^re f ^ 

and investment functions of the banks. 
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represents the costs to the banks of extending SIOS,* 
179,461.000 of loans and discounts and making invest- 
ments of $43,568,794,000 in bonds and securities. It in- 
dicates that the average cost of extending $1,000 of credit 
by the average national bank is $44.77. Hiis means that 
on the average every time a bank extends a thousand dol- 
lars of credit it pays out as costs 


$16,654 as interest on dc]x>sit8 
10.064 as salaries and wages 
6.164 as miscellaneous expenses 
5.604 as net losses 
3.760 as taxes 

2.435 as interest and discount on borrowed money 


$44.77 Total 


The average national bank on its average advance of 
$1000.00 earns $56.63 which indicates an operating ratio 
of 79.057 per cent and net earnings of $11.86. 

Let us assume, for the purpose of calculation, what is a 
close approximation to the actual figure, that the average 
rate charged by Federal Reserve Banks for loans and re- 
discounts to member banks is 4V^ per cent. The above fig- 
ure for gross earnings jwr $1000.00 of loans by member 
banks indicates an average rate of 5.663 per cent charged 


by member banks to their own clients. 

If these banks were able and inclined to do so what 
effect would various increases in the rate charged by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, if passed on to the clients of the 
member banks, have upon the rates paid by these W- 
rowers? In other words, if the Federal Reserve rate h^ been 
9 per cent instead of 4V^. by how much would the rate 
paid by the average borrower to the average national bank 
for the average $1000.00 have been increased in order to 
compensate this average bank for the increased of d^ 
ing business, an increased cost directly and so e y k n * 
ti^le to a higher rediscount rate? An incr^ of 4% ^ 
cent in the rediscount rate would be 
as a cost by an increase of in the rate charged to 
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applicants, by member banks. In other words, an increase 
from 5.663 per cent to 6.9065 per cent would allow the mem- 
ber banks to realize exactly the same profit on each $1000.00 
as before. The following table illustrates the relation be- 
tween increases in the central bank rate and compensatory 
increases in rates charged to bcnrowers of other banks. 

Federal Reserve Bank Rate Member Bank Rate 


4% per cent 

5.6630 per cent 

9 

41 

44 

5.9065 

44 44 

13% 

44 

44 

6.1490 

44 44 

18 

44 

44 

6.3925 

44 44 

22% 

44 

44 

6.6360 

44 44 

27 

44 

44 

6.8795 

44 44 

31% 

44 

44 

7.1220 

44 44 

36 

44 

44 

7.3655 

44 44 

40% 

44 

44 

7.6090 

44 44 

45 

44 

44 

7.8525 

44 44 

49% 

44 

44 

8.0960 

44 44 

54 

44 

44 

8.3395 

44 44 

58% 

44 

44 

8.5830 

44 44 

63 

44 

44 

8.8265 

44 44 

67% 

44 

44 

9.0700 

44 44 

72 

44 

44 

9.3135 

44 44 

76% 

44 

44 

9.5570 

44 44 

81 

44 

44 

9.8005 

44 44 

85% 

44 

44 

10.0440 

44 44 

90 

44 

44 

10.2875 

44 44 

94% 



10.5310 



This is a singularly fertile table of facts. It indicates that 
the average bank can compensate itself for a twent}^old 
increase in the burden of the discount rate charged by the 
central bank by adding a little less than 5 per cent to the 
rate normally charged to its own clients. Operating under 
average conditions prevailing over a nine year period it can 
raise its own interest rates to 10^4%, by no means an ex- 
orbitant or, for most purposes, a prohibitive rate, and view 
with equanimity a rise to 94^ per cent in tiie central bank 
rate. We know that in some parts of the country the ordi- 
nary interest rate is in excess of 10%%. Perhaps the ex- 
posure of the relative unimportance of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank rate as a banking cost may furnish the key 
to the enigma of a bfmk in the State of Alab ama paying 
a rate of 87% per cent to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
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Atlanta.^* The rates charged to average applicants for loans 
in this state are well above the 10}/^ per cent pcwtulated 
above. 

Let us assume that there are limitations of law and tra* 
dition to prevent a rise in the interest rate to lOV^ per 
cent or tiiat Governor Miller of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas was correct when he said that the banks w'ere 
already charging all that the traffic could bear and that an 
increase in the central bank rate could not be passed on to 
the ordinary borrower but would have to be absorbed by 
the banks which did the borrowing. How much could the 
margin of profit of the average bank during this period 
absorb before the business of banking w'ould become un- 
profitable and a halt be called to further lending and 
further borrowing from the Federal Reserve Bank? The 
average net addition to profits of all the national banks for 
each year of this period 1918-1926 was $222,983,666.66 
which was 9.81 per cent of Capital and Surplus. Let us as- 
sume that 7.00 per cent constitutes a barely compensatory 
return and that 2.81 per cent is the margin which may be 
absorbed in higher rediscount charges without impairing 
capital equities in the banking business or unduly discour- 
aging bank investors. How high can the central bank 
charges mount before they fracture this inviolable mini- 
mum of 7.00 per cent? This margin has averaged $63,940,- 
666.66 per year for our nine year period while the amount 
paid out by all the national banks per year for interest and 
discount on borrowed money was $45,441,666.66. This would 
have permitted an increase in the average rate charged from 
4.5 per cent to 10.8315 per cent. How radical an increase in 
rates this would have been we can appreciate by cornparing 
it with the actual maximum average at any time during the 
existence of the Federal Reserve System, 6.5 per cent pre- 
vailing during 1921.^^ To seriously affect profits of banks 
then, in order to curtail loan expansion would have required 

* Interest Charges of Federal Reserve Banks, Senate Docuinent 2S1, 87tii 
Concrew, 4th SMsion, Jan. 16, 1933. p. 9. 

* Statistical Abstrart, 192i^, p. 
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not a “dejicate touch” but rather herculean aledge hammer 
blows. 

Our last hypothesis to the effect that all increases in 
the cost of borrowing by member banks from Federal Re- 
serve Banks be absorbed by the banks themselves is con- 
trary to our knowledge of the behavior of cost and price ele- 
ments in a business situMion. It is well known that many 
of these elements are not rigid and are capable of a flexi- 
bility which will yield to and absorb the pressure of other 
factors. An encroachment upon the profits of banking by 
increased discount rates would result in greater economy 
and opposition to the increase of other cost elements. We 
find, for example, that the banks allow substantial increases 
in salaries from 1918 to 1921 and make generous contri- 
butions to the Red Cross during the war years. It is highly 
probable that these items would not have been so large had 
the essential profit ratio of the banks been placed in jeop- 
ardy by radical increases in the rediscount rate. Further- 
more, a general increase in the Federal Reserve Bank rate 
of the proportions here suggested would undoubtedly have 
received much publicity and enabled the banks to sur- 
mount the barriers of custom and tradition which might 
otherwise have prevented an increase in the charges made 
to their own clients. Assuming that one eighth of the in- 
crease in cost attributable to an increase in the rate of re- 
discount is cancelled by a corresponding economy in the 
other cost factors, that three eighths of such an increase 
in cost are charged to profits and that the remaining half 
is passed on to customers in the form of higher rates 
how high a central bank rate would be necessary to ex- 
haust our surplus margin of profits and what would be 
the prevailing rate (m customers’ paper at that time? We 
also assume, as in our other calculations, that the banks 
borrow exactly the same amounts as they did under an 
average rate of 4^ per cent. On these premises we find that 
an increase of the discount rate from an average during this 
period of 4^ per cent to 21% per cent would have resulted 

^Thi0 proportioning is purely aibitrary. 
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in a decrease of the average ratio of net profits to capital 
and surplus from 9.81 per cent to 7.00 per cent and an in- 
crease in the average rate charged to customers from 5.663 
per cent to 6.123 per cent. Would such an mcrease of .46 
per cent in the rate on customers' loans have had any ap- 
preciable effect ujjon borrowing and consequent business 
activity provided other conditions afforded business the 
same prospects of ability to repay? There is every reason 
to doubt that such an increase would have hatl any physi- 
cally deterrent influence. That such high rates on bankers’ 
loans would have had distinct inhibitory effects because of 
psychological factors may be freely conceded but our pur- 
jxee at this particular point is to combat the cost theory of 
central bank rate control and this theory does not take into 
account the elements of fear and leadership. Once you 
admit these as decisive factors it is necessary to abandon 
a mechanical cost formula as the means of stal)ilizing prices 
and business. 

The chart on the following page illustrates the tlircc hy- 
potheses which we have just developed. 


1 The situation where the increased rost of imrrowing from 
■ the central bank is passed on in its entirety to 

ine custonners of the member bank.s. J he ehanges in th« 
central bank rate would have to lie so radieiil in «irder to 
have W material effort upon the rates charged by member 
bank as to preclude any possible control, t inier such con- 
ditions the project to control member bank rates to clients 
JouW be asTmbitious as the attempt to control the price 
ST fSid in first class hotels by regulating the price of 

2 if the entire increase in the cost of rediscounting were 

charged to profits and none of it pas^d on ♦o J’?"”*®” 
we ^uld fiSd the 7 per cent Profit “ 

soon as the rediscount rate exceeded 10% per cent. We may 
3e some progress here by taking /VlS 

“pltTa^ "Interw* «>d DUcoupt on Bor- 

rowed Money.” 
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Net Addition 

Ratio of Net 

Intereei itnd 


to Profits 

Profit to Cfipi- 

Discount on 


tor Fear 

tat and Surptne 

Borrowed Money 

1918 


11.09% 

20880 

1919 


12.11 

53804 

1920 

282,063 

12.78 

82,720 

1921 

216,106 

9.40 

119896 

1922 

183,670 

7.79 

47,685 

1923 

203,488 

8.48 

25885 

1924 


8.11 

26837 

1925 

223,935 

9.00 

13,707 

1926 

249,167 

9.54 

19861 

Average 

222,963"* 

981 

45,441 *• 


In the two years in which the profit ratio is highest the 
interest and discount on borrowed money are well above 
the average. In the year in which the interest and discount 
is at its highest as a cost item the ratio of profit to capital 
and surplus is 9.40 per cent, a little less than the average, 
but well above the ratio for the next four years during which 
the cost of borrowing money from tlie Federal Reserve 
Banks is less than one quarter of what it was in 1921. Like 
the ratio of Net P*rofits to Capital and Surplus the Net Ad- 
dition to Profits for the year attains its maximum during 
1920 during which Interest and Discount, with the excep- 
tion of one year, also reaches its highest point. Taking the 
years 1921 and 1925 during which this item reaches its max- 
imum and minimum points respectively, we find that in the 
year of greatest cost, 1921, net addition to profits we $216,- 
106,000 and the ratio of net profits to capital and surplus is 
9.40 per cent while in the year of minimum cost 1925, these 
two items are respectively $223,935,000 and 9.00 per cent. 
There is little reason for believing then that an increase 
in the central bank rate results in a diminution of bank 
profits and some reason for believing that just the con- 
trary is true, i.e., years of high cost on account of interest 
and discount on borrowed money are also years of excellent 
profits and hi^ profit ratios. We may say, therefore, that 
our second h 3 rpothe 8 is is not sustained by experience. 
That the maxima of our three series do not coincide may 


000 omitted. 



Relation of Increase in the Cost of Intere sti 
iscjount on Borrowed Money. nU Profits and 
Ratio of Net Profits to Capital alid SurpU s 
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1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 ] 

All Calculations ore based upon data contained in the 
Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency 
CHART 19 
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be explained by the fact that the year of highest interest 
and discount charges was also the year of maximum net 
losses. In fact, the inability of customers that year to repay 


Ratio of Looses sod Recoveries to Net Ks proses 



Total Losses 
to Net 
Expenses 

1918 . . . 15.49% 

1919 . . . 12.05 

1920 ... 1385 

1921 . . . 18J24 

1922 ... 2178 

1923 . . . 18.96 

1924 ... 16.76 

1925 ... 15.68 

1926 ... 15.41 
Average. 16.65 

All calculations are 
of the Comptroller of 


Losses on 
Loans and 
Discounts 
to Net 

Expi'nscs 

5.81% 
5.29 
3.78 
7.83 
15.30 
14.23 
11.70 
10.61 
C.93 
9.63 


losses on 
Efoids and 
SvenrittcH to 
Nrt El- 
penscs 
7.50% 

4 15 
7.47 
772 
3 79 
2.59 
280 
2.81 
2.52 
451 


based upon <iata containi-d 
the Currency. 


Other 


liOKSi H to 

Recoveries 

Nrt Ej- 

to 

prunes 

Louses 

2 24% 

17.78% 

260 

2610 

2(H) 

19/i6 

279 

1284 

268 

21.74 

214 

31 A5 

2.26 

23.42 

2i:j 

2807 

2M7 

.30.26 

2.50 

2351 


in the Annual Uepotts 


the banks for money borrowed was a more 

item than the interest and ^ 

ine 1119 396,000 as compared to $loo,W7,(^ for the for 
mCT. The failure of our peaks to coincide docs not inv^- 
date the statement made above that ^ ^ 

and discount charges are to 

profits. If we take gross eammgs mstead of net addition to 
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profits or profit ratios, we find our maximum in 1921, in- 
stead of in 1920. 

3. In our third hypothesis we distribute the burden of higher 
interest charges on borrowed money between other cost ele- 
ments, bank profits and customers’ rates, with the result 
that it bears less heavily on either than when we concen- 
trate the total burden on the one or the other. If a concen- 
^ation of the burden gives no justification for a confidence 
in the efScacy of the rediscount rate as an instrument of 
control then a division of the burden should give even less. 


Taking up the third question raised on page 301, let us 
ignore for the time being the arguments of the preceding 
pages and assume that the central bank dominates the 
banks of the country to such an extent that it can dic- 
tate the rates of interest to be charged to all borrowers at 
banks. Will such a control actually govern the interest rate 
in the country and make possible the determination of the 
price level and the consequent stabilization of business? 

In the first place, there is much reason to believe that a 
rise in the interest charged by banks far from diminishing 
the relative amount of speculation in the country would 
tend actually to aggravate it. It is a truism in business that 
conservatism goes hand in hand with moderate margins 
and moderate profits. It is the Wallingfords who “take a 
chance” in the hope of attaining affluence. The latter are 
not interested in the slow accumulation of wealth based 
upon fractional returns but seek immediate fortunes based 
upon multifold returns. Keeping in mind the marginal prin- 
ciple of the cost theorists in accordance with which an in- 
crease in the “price” paid for money will reduce the demand 
for money by excluding marginal borrowers we may well ask 
ourselves if these maiiginal borrowers are likely to consist 
of those elements who provide the fever of speculation dur- 
ing the business cycle or whether they are more likely to be 
the stable elements whose influence is ever directed toward 
safety and the maintenance of the ship of business on an 
even keel? We are not likely to find many speculators 
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woricing on fractional percentage margins.** We are likely 
to find many conservative busineM men operating on frae* 
tional percentage margins. There is every probability, there- 
fore, that a rise of several per cent in the interest rate will 
bar marginal borrowers who are precisely the ones whom we 
can least afford to exclude and will fail to a very large ex- 
tent in affecting the particular elements whom the rise in 
the interest rate was intended to check. As a cure for specu- 
lation, therefore, radical changes in the interest rate is an 
exp>edient of extremely doubtful value. 

In the second place, the interest rate is not the purely 
artificial price element that our mechanical formula advo- 
cates would have us believe. It is the result of a highly 
complicated process of community evaluation. No reputable 
economist has ever urged or defended the proposition that 
the state determines the community rate of mtcrest. The 
state through its control over the banking system of the 
country can influence the rate of interest but it is hardly 
necessary to point out that influencing the rate of interest 
and controlling the rate of interest are not identical propo- 
sitions. To illustrate the difficulty involved in the above 
assumption we may consider briefly the three most common 
explanations of interest. We shall refer to these as e 
supply and demand theory, the productivity theory and the 


time preference theory. 

The first of these holds that money is like aiiy other com- 
modity, that an increase in the 

mand will reduce the price, i.e., * 

decrease in the supply wiU raise the price.** .Th« «lv(> 

cates of this theory point -y 

for call money and on short time loans in the lai^e mon^ 

ifn^. When^hus confined the 

ity but as a general explanation of the mtcrest rate it u 


^ tKn work of OwpD# niicl Hfl-wlyf 
imny, New York, 1W5, pp- econoinifU to-day. 

aTS? i; ^ F— 

goods.” 
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characterized by what we may call inverse inaccuracy. By 
this we miban that an increase in the quantity of money as 
a general rule far from decreasing the interest rate actually 
causes it to rise, and a decline in the quantity instead of 
forcing interest rates upward has just exiMstly the opposite 
effect. We know that a sustained increase in the media of 
exchange, other things being equal, causes an increase in 
prices. We do not know how much of an increase is neces- 
sary to increase prices. Our social and economic machinery 
offers considerable friction which we have not yet learned 
to calculate and compensate. Nor are we able to say how 
long it will take after an increase in the media of payment 
before a rise in the price level will be evident. But keeping 
these limitations in mind, we may say that an increase in 
the quantity of money relative to the supply, will sooner 
or later cause some increase in prices. If prices increase, 
the value of each unit of money will decline. Thus if 
Brown lends White $100.00 at the beginning of the year 
which White promises to repay at the end of the year 
Brown will receive a sum which tallies exactly with that 
which he loaned but which upon being converted into 
goods and services does not bring as much to him as the 
same number of dollars would have procured at the be- 
ginning of the year. This phenomenon will slowly pene- 
trate the collective consciousness of the community and 
the average borrower will discover when he approaches the 
average lender that the latter expects some compensation 
for the anticipated decrease in the purchasing power of the 
money to be loaned. This compensation will t^e the form 
of an increase in the interest rate. So we find that an in- 
crease in the supply of money has actually resulted in an 
increase in the rate of interest. The same logic of course 
applies when we are reducing the quantity of money. Now, 
if the state, in accordance with the supply and demand 
theory of interest, undertakes to restrict loans by raising 
the interest rate, it will find itself in a very paplexing 
position. We shall omit for the time being ^e collatoral 
problem of the control of the quantity of credit and cur* 
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rency available to the country aiid assume that the state 
has in some way been able to achieve this control. If it now 
undertakes to raise the interest rate by restricting the sup* 
ply of instruments of payment, it is very likely that just 
the opposite will result. Of course this argument is leading 
us into absurdities, but the whole point is that the thinkers 
who have advanced the supply and demand explanation of 
interest rates have postulated the interest rate as an effect 
whereas the advocates of a control of the price level through 
the interest rate have started with the latter as the cause. 
Is the interest rate of the community a cause or an effect 
of price factors? It obviously cannot be both cause and ef- 
fect, mutually, reciprocally and to the same extent and at 
the same time for this would be the ultimate of self-genera- 
tion. The interest theory just discussed assumes the in- 
terest rate as an effect, incorrectly, except under certain 


limited conditions. 

The productivity theory explains the rate of interest m 
the result of the productivity of the funds on which it is 
calculated. If the opportunities for the profitable use of 
funds are abundant, the rate will be high, but if the returns 
attributable to the borrowed capital arc low, then the rate 
paid for it must be low. This theory, of course, omits the 
many cases where money is borrowed for no piquet ive 
purpose, to pay a fine, a gambling debt or for the many 
cases where the purpose for which the money was ^wrowcfl 
was not realized or was mistaken, ^ e are using • e trm 
“productive” here in the entrepreneurial sense for even the 
payment of fines and gambling debts does 
reUef and some satisfaction to the payer and hence is 
psychically productive. Without pursuing thw controversial 
theory any further at this point it may suffice to say that 
it assumes the interest rate as an eff^t of the 
opportunities rather than a cause of the extent of these 

'"‘^TheSrjreferenoe theory starts 7'* **^*31* 

a present good or service is more ^ 

g(^ or service available at some time m the future. This 
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difference in value is the result of multitudes of subjective 
preference very few of which can be related to the di^unt 
policy of the central bank. These preferences are the result 
of hope and fear. If we are confi^nt that the future will 
provi^ for our needs, we will tend to consume all our 
present goods and we will esteem the latter so much more 
highly than future goods' that it will require a considerable 
premium to induce us to part with any goods which we 
have to-day in return for others tomorrow. Fear may influ- 
ence our rate through inducing us to provide for the future 
by abstaining from the complete consumption of present 
goods and when directed toward the ability of others to 
reproduce the goods which we have loaned, it will lead 
us to insist on a greater agio to compensate for what we 
consider the greater risk. These causal factors are meta- 
physical magnitudes and it is difficult to see how the interest 
rate set by the bank can control them. 

Practically, a rise in the interest rate charged by banks 
would result in an increasing use of substitutes. There 
would be more direct lending between individuals, more 
manufacturers would carry their customers, more enter- 
prises would borrow by floating seciuities, etc. The bank 
interest rate at the most applies to only a small part of the 
total amount of credit used. Taking Carl Snyder’s esti- 
mates *** we may assume that 120 to 130 billions of dollars 
is loaned from one class of people to another in the United 
States and that from 25 to 30 billions of this is loaned by 
banks. An attempt to raise this rate substantially above 
the conununily rate would result in wholesale substitu- 
tions. 

Furtherm(n*e, there is a distinct limitatbn of another kind 
to an increase in the interest rate. A rise in the community 
rate has a depressing effect upon the value of durative 
gooda It is a commonplace that a bond bearing a yield of 
$5.00 a year will sdl for $100.00 if tiie market rate coin- 
cides with the rate on the bond. If the market rate rises to 
10% the true price of a bond paying $5.00 a year would be 

^Business Cycles and MeasuremenU, pp. 206-207. 
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$50.00. It requires but a suggesUoo to conjure up the poU* 
tical reaction of a radical and deli^rate rise in the interest 
rate when such a rise is followed by an alarming drop in 
the price of government bonds, federal, state, and muni- 
cipal. 

Our answer to the third question as to the effect of the 
control of the interest rates charged by member banks on 


the price level is fourfold. 

In the first place, an intelligent solicitude for popularity 
and political favor must prevent the central bank from 
freely manipulating the rate in accordance with the 
exigencies of the price situation. 

In the second place, such a rate would apply at the most 
to less than one quarter of all money borrowed and sub- 
stitutes for bank borrowing are at hand to which resort 
would be had as soon as the bank rate rose appreciably 
above the natural market rate. The latter sends its rootlets 
into millions of pockets of emotional soil which are not 
susceptible to arbitrary or deliberate cultivation by any 


central authority. . . , . * t 

In the third place, due to the metaphysical character of 
the substance which has given it life and continues to nour- 
ish it, the interest rate insofar as it is a price would be 
infinitely more difficult to regulate than the price of wheat 
or any other material commodity. The experience of many 
governments during the last decade offers eloquent tcsti- 
mony to the difficulty of attempting to mamtain a price 
which is out of harmony with the nature market price. 
Nothing short of a predominant control of the supply can 
achieve this, and such a monopoly of credit is scarcely con- 


interest charges on 

such a small part of the total expenses of the average en^ 
MTse that it is difficult to see how they can mfluence, sub- 
stantially, the commitments which a 
to make provided other factors ^ 

to think that banking costs are predominantly int^ c^ 
we take into account the interest paid on deposits. Bui 
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here also an examination of the facts dispels the illusion. 
Over our nine year period the interest and discount on 
borrowed money plus the interest paid on deposits averages 
42.62 per cent of net ^cpenses which is less than one half 
the total expenses in a business in whidi it is likely to be 
the maximum proportion of the total. 

Our conclusion then is that the interest rate is not con- 
trolled by the central bank. If it could be controlled it could 
move only within a comparatively narrow range due to in- 
fluences over which the central bank authorities have little 
or no control. Finally, as a cost factor in bankmg and more 
so in other lines, it plays such a negligible part in total cost 
as to deprive it of any substantial influence over business 
expansion or contraction or the fluctuations of the price 
level 
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Central Bank Rates, Borrowed Reserves and Bank 

Expansion 
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Account for Cash — Caution as to Bank Profits— Bank Expansion and the 
Discount Rate. 

Of vital significance in the appraisal of the power of the 
rediscount rate to influence and control expansion is the 
ability of a bank to multiply its loans on the basis of a 
given advance from the central bank. On this point there 
has been a sharp clash of opinion, one group maintaining 
that a given increase of central bank credit may result 
ultimately in a tenfold expansion for the system but to the 
immediate beneficiary of such accommodation no such 
expansion is possible, while another group containing men 
experienced in the practical administration of banks as 
well as in the academic exposition of their functions main- 
tains that a bank can expand a given advance from the re- 
serve bank four or five times in the form of credit to its 
own clients* 

In their work "Banking Practice," L. H. Langston of the 
National City Bank of New York and N. R. Whitney, 
Professor of Finance of the University of Cincinnati ssy, 


“The possibility of manufacturing credit, or, -of giving to a 
considerable number of persons the right to iw the s^e fnnw, 
is the chief source of profit for the baihk. The limits of the bank a 
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power to inanufacture credit are fixed by its possibilities with 
respect to a cash reserve.” *■ 

In a balance sheet illustration they show an expansion 
of a bank’s credit to five times the amount of established 
reserves.* 

Mr. W. H. Knififin, Vice-President of the Bank of Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I., N. Y. in his book on American Banking 
Practice states that there are two basic principles under- 
lying banking operations, 

”(a) That a dollar in money will support from four to ten dol- 
lars in credit; and (b) that a great part of bank deposits arises 
out of the proceeds of loans.” * 

"For eve^ dollar in money in hand it may expand its debts 
about ten times.” * 

"Suppose it has been found that a reserve of 10 per cent is 
sufficient to carry the operations of the bank day by day. There- 
fore for every dollar the bank receives in cash, it may create de- 
poaita from loana, and while it may pay interest on one dollar, 
it draws interest on ten. Banka expand and contract their loana 
according to the amount of reaerve held; and their deposits and 
loans therefore move up and down together.” * 


The Commission of Agricultural Inquiry in its report on 
Credit referring to the above possibility states. 


“In fact, a loan by a Federal reserve bank to a country mem- 
ber bank in the form of a deposit credit forms the reserve basis 
for additional deposit loans by that member bank to its custom- 
ers in amounts averaging about fourteen times the amount which 
it bonrowed from the Federal reserve bank. Allowing for the fact, 
however, that about one-sixth of the customers’ borrowing will 
ordinarily be required in notes, which the member bank will have 
to withdraw from the reserve bank, the expansive quality of a 
reserve deposit created by a loan or discount, in the case of a 


*L. H. Langston and N. R. Whitney, Banking Fraetice, Ronald Press, 
N. Y.,p. 262. 

•/fekLp. 46. 

*W. H. KnifiSn, Ameriean Banking PrueUoe, McGhaw-lBQll Book Co., 
New York, 1621, p. 9. 

*Ibi(i, p. 10. The italics are Kni£5n%. 
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country member bank, would be about four and one-half instead 
of about fourteen, times the amount of the reserve deposit.” * 

A similar view is expressed by Agger ’ and Professor 
Phillips refers to this as the traditional view previously ex- 
pressed by White « and Macleod.* There is therefore some 
sanction in authority for the supposition that a bank may 
expand its own loans by several times the amount of the 
advance which it receives from its own resert'e bank. 

Willis and Edwards on the other hand state that, 

“Perception of this fact has led some hasty thinkers to suggest 
that under a central banking system an advance in the rate of 
rediscount would not affect the commercial rate at all or only in 
a negligible way, since it would have to be raised several per cent 
to produce any noticeable change in interest rates among actual 
loans to customers.” 


Professor Westerfield develops a theory of the diffusion 
of cai^ among the banks in the 8}r8tem somewhat similar 
to that of Professor Phillips although he is more liberal in 
acknowledging exceptions.” 

He offers no exhaustive analysis of the problem but does 
point to the likelihood of an increasingly unfavorable 
clearing house balance should a single bank in a system 
attempt to expand more than other members in the same 
system. 

The most ambitious attempt so far made to dis-establish 
the traditional theory of bank expansion is that of Pro- 
fessor C. A. Phillips.” 


* Report of the Joint Comtme^n of AgrieuJiwaJ tnqwry, CredU, Report 
No. 408, 67th Congreas, ist Sesaion, P- *8. « j, .ma 

^Orf/anieed Ba^ng, E. E. Agger, Heniy Holt and Co., New YoA, 1918, 

****Hoi^ White, Moneg and Banking, Fifth Edition, Ginn A Company, 

^^^uy^^DuMin^MacLeod, Theory and Praeliee of BaiMng, Fifth 

’^ilfa* and George W. Bodnam, 

on^'Praeiiee, B Volumea. Vd- 

'**^ChMter J’^tnlpa CredU, The Macmillan Com^y, New York, 
I1|/5?»74; Bearing an the Control of Bank 
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He oonjends that it is not true that a loan of $1000.00 
from a Federal reserve bank by a member bank will enable 
the member bank to expand its own loans by an amount ten 
times as great. Such a bank would immediately be con- 
fronted by an unfavorable clearing balance which would 
eliminate such a possibility. While it is true that the bor- 
rower in drawing on his account sometimes pays other de- 
positors of the same bank and that some of the amount 
borrowed remains on deposit nevertheless for 

“every dollar that a typical American bank lends, it loses not 
less than eighty cents through direct cash withdrawals by bor- 
rowers and through unfavorable clearing balances. In other 
words, the typical banker is able to lend approximately $1.25 
for each $1.00 borrowed. It follows that rediscount rates roughly 
equal to the market rates (if the expense of carrying on the bank- 
ing business is considered) will ordinarily be sufficiently high to 
serve as a check on borrowing member banks.” 

While a borrowed reserve may support manifold loans 
in the banking system it does not support manifold loans 
for the individual bank because each bank loses 80 per 
cent of its loans to other banks which other banks, finding 
themselves in possession of a new reserve, are able to 
extend new loans to the amount of approximately $1.10 
for every $1.00 of deposited reserve. He makes a distinc- 
tion between deposited reserves and borrowed reserves, the 
latter permitting a higher ratio of loans than the former 
since a cash deposit gives rise to a liability against which a 
reserve must be kept whereas tiie bank is not required to 
maintain a reserve against the liability which is the result 
of a loan from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Even in a period of general loan expansion it is im- 
possible, according to Phillips, for any one bank to make 
manifold loans on the basis of a given amount of borrow- 
ing. The author distinguishes between lending power based 

Credit Under the Operation of the Federal Reaerve System, llie Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan. 1922, pp. 
195-199. 

“/Wd., p. 198. 
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upon borrowed funds and lending power based upon the 
checks of depositors which are the result of the lending 
operations of other banks. The amount that a member bank 
borrows does not affect the amount that other banks lend, 
or the amount that the borrowing bank will receive as the 
result of the lending operations of other banks.^^ 

“If within a credit area where all inernlnT banks are borrowing 
and expanding their loans, one institution sudclenly ceases to Iwr- 
row, the stream of increasing deposits flowing from the expand- 
ing banks will tend to continue to swell the deposits and. thenv 
fore, the lending power of that bank that has ceased to borrow. 
A resumption of borrowing by the exceptional bank will enhance 
the lending power of that bank by an amount only slightly in 
excess of the amount borrowed.”^ 


Phillips holds that when the distinction hoi ween the two 
sources of lending powder is made the “persistent conten- 
tion’^ of manifold loans “losers its scunhlancc? of validity.” 
The logical corollary of this proposition is that the redis- 
count rate is a potent weapon of credit control and such a 
role for it the author urges and defends. 

In passing it may be remarked that Professor Phillips 
fails to account clearly for one factor which w^ould have 
helped his case considerably — the withdrawal of cash from 
a bank for current use in the community as the result of an 
increase in loans. Since this constitutes about one sixth of 
the amount,'^ both checks and cash, withdrawn from a 
bank, its omission has impaired the effectiveness of his 
demonstration. 

If we grant the premises of Professor Phillips his con- 
clusions are valid. Before proceeding to an examination of 
these premises the writer wishes to acknowle^lge the sub- 
stantial contribution to the theory of credit expansion 
which Professor Phillips has ma<le. The current explana- 
tion of credit expansion is unduly naive and not entirely 
accurate. Professor Phillips has performed a valuable 


** Ibut n 197 “Ibid^ PP- * Ibid., p. 198. 

" Rep^'of Joint Communum of Aoriculturoi Intpury, op. cit., p. 18. 
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service in showing the inadequacy of this exposition. While 
the wri^ will, at times, question seriously the premises 
and rea^ning with which I%illips criticizes the traditional 
theory it must not be assumed that he disparages the work 
which has been done. He proposes to build upon the founda- 
tions laid by Phillips and to carry the construction one 
stage further. While modifying the base upon which the 
edifice of theory rests he does so, nevertheless, in the full 
confidence that the substructure is essentially sound. The 
architect of this foundation is Professor Phillips and a sense 
of fairness demands this recognition of indebtedness from 
those who build upon it. 

The orthodox explanation of credit expansion would lead 
the uninitiated to expect that the limiting factor in ex- 
pansion is the volume of reserves and that the average 
bank on securing an increase in reserves of any stated 
amount can immediately and in some mysteriously auto- 
matic fashion increase its loans and deposits by a multiple 
of that amount determined by the legal ratio of deposits to 
reserves. Phillips ^ows that such a simple procedure is not 
open to the average bank. The attempt to expand loans in 
this fashion would lead to an unfavorable clearing balance 
which could not be offset by incoming checks on other 
banks since there is no direct relation between the stream 
of checks drawn on other banks and the expansion of the 
bank in question. As a result the newly acquired reserves 
would be quickly eidiausted and additional resort to the 
central bank would be necessary to provide reserves and 
clearing house balances. Professor Phillips contends that 
the expansive possibilities of a loan from the central bank 
are not much greater than the loan itself and rests this 
contention upon three premises, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to examine. 

The first of these is that there are two kinds of demand 
deposits, one arising from a direct lodgment of cash or 
checks drawn on other banks and the other arising from 
loans which the bank makes, being in fact, the proceeds of 
th(^ loans, Th? first t^ of deposit js r^lativ^^ stabl^f 
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second type, i.e., thst which 'is the result of e losn by 
the bank which holds it, is quickly exhausted or reduced 
to a minimum and remains at a low point during the life 
of the loan, being replenished shortly before the loan comes 
due.“ Phillips devotes much more attention to a demon- 
stration of the instability of the latter than to the stability 
of the former. 

His second premise is that the average of deposits which 
result from loans does not exceed twenty per cent of the 
loans.^" While total loans and deposits of a bank or a 
S3nstem of banks usually move together it by no means fol- 
lows that the proceeds of bank loans are left entirely on 
deposit in the identical banks which made the loans. This 
would require the conclusion that clients do not use the 
credit which they secure from their banks or that they are 
always careful to pay their checks only to other depositors 
of the same banks. Neither conclusion is reasonable and 
we may therefore agree with Phillips that a large part of 
the proceeds of a given loan are withdrawn. How much this 
is we do not know. Such evidence as is available will be 
considered at a later point in this paper. 

The third and perhaps weakest premise of Phillips is that 
99 per cent of all checks drawn on a bank by borrowers 
pass through some clearing operation ; the other 1 per cent, 
presented by other depositors of the same bank, is 
negligible.®® 

We shall now proceed to a consideration of each of these 
postulates and having imposed certain modifications we 
shall develop a theory of credit expansion suggested by 
the procedure of Professor Phillips. 

Let us consider the first prenuse in which he attempts 
to make a distinctiaon between primary and derivative de- 
posits. A derivative deposit is one which arises “directly 
from a loan or which is accumulated by a borrower in 
anticipation of the repasrment of a loan. * *’ A primary 
doposit rosy be defined ss one thst rises froro the ectusl 

■ Bank Credit, op. cit., pp. 4®. f”** ^ 
p. 42. •/&«/., p. 38. 


•tbid., p. 40, 
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lodgment in a bank of cash or its readily convertible 
equivalent sudi as checks drawn on other banks, but not 
made in anticipation of the repayment of a loan.” 

A primary deposit consisting of funds deposited with the 
bank fen* safekeeping and to be currently drawn upon as 
well as replenished, is relatively stable. Contrasted to this 
we have the conventionid course of the derivative deposit. 
The proceeds of the loan are credited to tbe account of the 
successful applicant. He immediately draws against it for 
the purpose which caused the loan. This results in a rapid 
if not immediate exhaustion of the account modified only 
by the limitations as to minimum balances upon which the 
loan was conditional. Throughout the life of the loan the 
borrower’s account remains at a low point. More or less 
gradually before the loan is due a balance is accumulated 
for the purpKJse. On the due date this balance is wiped out 
m the payment of the loan. Phillips contends that a primary 
deposit does not behave in this fashion but is on the con- 
trary quite stable. 

This distinction based upon the instability of the deriva- 
tive deposit can scarcely be sustained. Granting that many 
accounts which result from loans, do conform to the de- 
scription above, is it true that primary deposits do not 
exhibit similar peculiarities? Much depends upon the na- 
ture of the income which results in primary deposits, 
whether it is the result of profits, salaries, fixed incomes 
such as rents, interest payments and dividends, commis- 
sions, etc. Much depends also upon the spending habits of 
the recipients. Take the income of the business man. Where 
the flow of profits comes in an even stream and the individ- 
ual lives within his means and buys the necessaries of life 
for himself and family only after he has acquired the 
requisite balance his account may be fairly stable, particu- 
larly if he is a cautious individual and always keeps a re- 
serve on hand fear an emergency. On the other hand he 
may not be a person of this kind and his business may be 
seasonal, yielding a year’s income within a fairly ^ort 
“ Idem, 
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period which may spent evenly throughout the year. In 
such case it will display the characteristics attributed to 
the primary deposit by Phillips. On the other hand it may 
be used to pay accounts which have accumulated during 
the^ year thus manifesting precisely the same instability 
which was supposed to be the distinguishing and peculiar 
trait of the derivative deposit. 

We may take the case of the average farmer of the South, 
the West or the East. He raises a special cash crop which 
he markets once a year, the proceeds of which will enable 
him to “clean up.” For this day he lives — and so do his 
creditors. In unfortunately to(* many cases the anticipated 
market yield has been sjient long before it is realized and 
when the crop is finally sold and the farmer has his check 
in hand he looks at it for one fleeting moment, drives to 
the bank, establishes a formidable if ephemeral “prinuury 
deposit” which in the course of the next few days or weelu 
melts away in the heat of accumulated bills. What differ- 
ence is there between this sort of a deposit and a derivative 
deposit which is developed in anticipation of the maturity 
of a bank loan? There is none except in the character of the 
obligation to be discharged. In the first ca.se credit has 
been established on an open account. In the second the 
farmer has borrowed from the bank and paid his bills 
immediately. When the annual ca.sh income is realized the 
farmer pays his trade creditors in the first case while in 
the second he pays his bank. In both cas^ we have a rapid 
exhaustion of the account and as far as the ability of the 
bank to make other loans is concerned there is no differ- 
ence. The assumption which would contrailict this conclu- 
sion is one in which the farmer acquires a substantial 
balance, the result of the sale of his crop, and then spends 
it gradually throughout the year. This assumes a credit 
position and a degree of prosperity for the average farmer 
which are not supported by the facts. 

What is true of the farmer is true of many oth^. Wh^ 
income flows in an even stream it is the exception rather 
than the rule. It is a matter of common knowledge not 
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only to tile economist but to the layman that almost every 
line of business has its seasonal fluctuations and therefore 
its periods of maximum income with great activity and of 
low income with relative inactivity. Wherever the individ- 
ual allows his debts to pile up for the day when “his ship 
comes in” and he may be purged of his obligations his 
primary deposits are going to act in exactly the same 
fashion as though he had borrowed from the bank. In fact 
the only difference is that tiie bank is the creditor in the 
one case and a group of individuals or commercial houses 
in the other. 

The case of the salaried man or the man who is the re- 
cipient of a steady income from trust funds or invested 
capital may seem to offer deposit accounts which conform 
to the stability which Phillips has postulated for the 
primary deposit. By no means is this necessarily the case. 
The salaried man has his monthly rent to pay, the install- 
ment on his car, his radio, and his refrigerator. His mail 
about the first of the month is characteristic and he com- 
plains that he has writer's cramp from signing checks. If 
he is conservative he will retain a balance for current needs 
which must be met during the month and for emergencies. 
It is only this small balance which conforms to the defini- 
tion of the primary deposit. What is true of the salaried 
man is true of the man whose income consists of other 
forms of periodic contractual payments. There is no in- 
trinsic difference between the deposits which result from 
such income as the foregoing and the deposits which are 
the proceeds of! bank loans. In the latter case the bank pro- 
vides the credit which makes deferred payment possible. 
In the former the tradesman provides it. The liquidation of 
both types of obligation causes abrupt impoverishment 
of bank balances. 

It may be argued that many individuals do not spend 
their entire incomes and have a surplus which they permit 
to accumulate and that such accounts e^ibit the qualities 
which Phillips has attributed to the primary deposit. This 
argument is not valid. Sudi individuals also have their 
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bills to pay. As these obligations .are met periodically the 
accounts fluctuate accordingly and if there is a certiun 
amount left after normal current obligations have been pro* 
vided for, over and above what they are expected to keep 
to comi>ensate the bank for carrying their account, such 
a balance will not remain unused for any length of time. 
Bank credit exists to be used and unless the instinct of 
miserliness is more widespread than we suppose and can, 
furthermore, be sustained by the mere size of a bank bal- 
ance no individual or concern will permit such credits to 
accumulate. With many more attractive opportunities for 
investment a continuing unused balance will be withdrawn 
and invested. In such cases an account shows gradual accre- 
tions and then a sudden depletion for investment purposes. 
The essence of commercial banking is the purchase by the 
depositor of the right to receive payment from the bank 
on demand. Since, ordinarily, the amount which may W 
so demanded is only equal to the amount which was paid 
for this right, the only consideration which the bank offers 
is the certainty of payment and the facility of payment 
If an individual permits a balance to accumulate beyond 
his current needs and remain in the bank for any length o 
time he is not managing his affairs with ordinary regard 
for his owm pecuniary interests. When such self-interMt 
causes him to withdraw his excess balance it has precisely 
the same effect on his account as though he were paying 


a bank loan. . , .. . 

On the other hand one may question the a^ur^ of the 

description of the average derivative 

fessor PhUlips gives. The graph “one 

with rather steep sides and a flat ® ® “j! 

the rapidity 

20 per cent and usually ^ 

^ Ibid., p. 43. 
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trough is likewise steep and shows the accumulation in 
anticipation of repayment. 



-Primdrq Deposits- 


The picture is unduly conventional. The underlying 
philosophy of commercial banking is that the credit of the 
institution should be used to facilitate the processes of 
production and distribution. It should assist the flow of 
goods from the producer to the consumer. The mill opera- 
tor borrows to purchase raw materials. As these are de- 
veloped into more finished products they are passed on. 
Payments are made, and, presumably, deposited in the 
bank by the borrower. When the goods have all passed out 
into the channels of distribution the proceeds are intended 
to enable the borrower to pay off his debt to the bank and 
have a margin left for his own costs and profit. The con- 
ventionalized illustration above assumes that the finished 
products pass on at the same time or within a short space 
of time and are all paid for at or near the end of the period. 
Undoubtedly some transactions do manifest such charac- 
teristics but no one has yet discovered what proportion of 
the total they constitute and Phillips appears to think that 
most transactions are of this nature. It may be true to a 
large extent of brokers, jobbers, importers and exporters 
who borrow to purchase large specific lots which on being 
sold allow them to pay for the accommodation which the 
bank extended. The financing of retail distribution and of 
manufacturing would be just the opposite. The retailer bear- 
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rows to lay in a certain stock. As it is sold he accumulates 
a balance at the bank which he uses to pay his debt to 
the bank. There is no reason why he should defer his de- 
posits or persuade his customers to wait wdth their pur- 
chases until the end of the month because that is the time 
his note comes due. The textile manufacturer and the miller 
both find it to their advantage to lay in large supplies at 
harvest time. The raw materials are turned into finished 
or partly finished products. As they are sold the proceeds 
are deposited in the bank and when the note comes due it is 
paid in whole or in part accordit»g to the nature of the 
business and the extent to which the raw materials, to pur- 
chase which the loan was first made, have j)as.siHl (»ii and 


been paid for. The rate and time at which thow ultimate 
payments are made have no discernible relation to the 
proximity of the maturity date of the manufacturers note. 
In fact the underlying theory of the cligiiiility reiiuiremcnto 
of rediscountable paper in the Federal Reserve System is 
that sound commercial credit is exteiuled only for trans^ 
lions which are self-liquidating. Does Professor PhiUii» 
maintain that this automatic liquidation can be predicted, 
that the borrower adjusts the time of his loan accordiiigly 
and that it occurs at the end of this definite period? \ct 
that is precisely what his chart and account would le^ one 
to suppose. This he has hardly proved and it would seem 
more in accord with the normally observable phenomena of 
business to believe that the substance of liquidation ac- 
cumulates, on the whole, rather evenly throughout the 
period during which the bank credit has 
the extent that this is true it further mvididat^ the dis- 
tinction between primary and derivative 

To sum up we may say that primary deposits we o 

more likely to be stable than derivative deposits, that ao- 
more tifeiy of both kinds of accounts have 

cumulations and depletions o* ^ and on 

much more in common than Phillips has allowed, and on 

the whole the distmetion is untenable. 

The second premise of Prefer f^iHips is that toe 
ratio of derivative deposits to loans is 20 pc 
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validity pf this jH^mise depends, in part at least, on the 
proportion between demand deposits and time deposits, 
and between commercial loans and capital loans. 

Every bank which has both demand and time deposits 
plasrs a dual role in the expansion and distribution of credit. 
As a holder of demand deposits, it has sold its clients the 
right to demand immediate payment in return for the right 
to demand immediate payment from other banks, from 
itself or for cash. To a large extent the rights to demand 
immediate payment held by its clients and effective against 
itself have their origin in the acceptance by the bank of the 
right to claim pa 3 anent from its depositors at some definite 
time in the future, in other words they are the proceeds of 
loans and discounts. To the extent that a bank provides 
credit to its clients realizable by the latter upon demand it 
is a fabricator of credit. It is bank credit in a very literal 
sense which, the customer receives. The capacity of a bank 
to expand as the result of its own credit creating energy 
is another matter which will be examined later. 

It remains to weigh the other role of the bank, the role 
in which it accepts deposits from its customers which they 
do not intend to withdraw on short notice, but on the con- 
trary expect to leave there for a substantial period, an in- 
tention which is a part of the agreement made with the 
bank. Against such a deposit the latter is required to keep 
a reserve of only 3 per cent. In consideration of waiving 
the right to demand payment immediately upon notice the 
bank agrees to pay the depositor a rate of interest on his 
undisturbed balance. This is usually a little less than the 
market rate of interest on first class securities and varies 
from section to section. 'Die bank takes these deposits and 
re-invests tiiem for longer periods. The proceeds are very 
likely to be used for capital purposes and be converted into 
**brick and mortar.” In this capacity the banker acts some- 
wliat like an investment broker. He takes the funds of his 
clients and exercising bis own skiQed investment yndgment 
places them at the disposal of the community. For this 
service the depositor pays him a fee which amounts to the 
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difference between the rate paid to tiie depositor and the 
amount received by the banker on the investments made 
with his clients’ funds. A part of this difference must also 
be considered in the nature of insurance, for the banker in 
addition to being an agent, must guarantee the principal 
which his customer has entrusted to him.®® We may refer 
to these two functions as the investment and commercial 
functions of a bank. On the asset side of the balance sheet 
these two fimctions are represented by loans for capital 
purposes and loans for commercial purposes. We have 
fairly definite figures for the liability side of the bank 
statement (in the figures for time and demand deposits 
respectively) but for the other side we must rely on esti- 
mates. As regards loans for capital purposes in comparison 
with those for commercial purposes, Moulton makes the 
following estimate which we may regard as a sufficient ap- 
proximation. 

“We may safely conclude that around 60 per cent of all loans 
of national and state banks and trust companies is devoted to 
investment uses, and that, including direct investments, in the 
neighborhood of two-thirds of all credit extended by commercial 
banks goes for fixed rather than for working capital.” 

The classification of deposits we may take from the re- 
ports of the Comptroller. 


Time Total 

in thoiuscmds of dollars 


1922 

15,613,828 

37,194,318 

1923 

18,018,276 

40,034,195 

1924 

19,090,169 

42,954,121 

1925 

20,833,394 

46,765,942 

1926 

24,211,000 

48,882,296 


This yields a ratio of 45.3 per cent which is probably an 
understatement since a portion of the deposits reported to 
the Comptroller each year are unclassified and the differ- 
ence between total deposits and time deposits does not con- 
sist entirely of demand deposits. It is fair to awume that 
appraximately one half of all deposits in the United otatM 
are time and the other half demand. If this estimate is 
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correct tiien the investment item on the asset side of the 
bank statranent is simply the accounting corollary of the 
time deposit item on the liability side. 

At this point a question may be raised. Is tiie difference 
between the return paid on investments and the interest 
paid to the depositor the sum total of the profit which the 
banker derives from the exercise of his investment func- 
tion? It is if the total invested is withdrawn from the bank 
and none of it re-deposited in the same bank. This is 
probably true m a great many cases but is not true in a 
sufficient number, to establish an important source of addi- 
tional income to the banker. Where the banker purchases 
securities in another money center the chances are excel- 
lent that he will suffer a net clearing loss equal to the in- 
vestment. But not all investments are of this character. 
John Smith comes in and borrows $5000.00 on a first mort- 
gage to enable him to build a home. Smith draws his checks 
to pay the various contractors some of whom in all likeli- 
hood have accounts with the bank, the funds seep through 
the community. To the extent that the materials are 
bought at points outside the checks offered in payment 
will find their way into other centers and wUl have to be 
cleared but some of the funds will remain in the community 
and will serve to swell the deposits of others to compensate 
in part for the depletion of Smith’s account. Or the bank 
invests in a local shoe factory. It should be kept in mind 
that the bank is still using the funds deposited on time all 
of which, when invested, it is expected to lose. The factory 
uses the funds to build an addition to the plant, to have a 
new siding built, to install new machinery or for any one 
of a number of other purposes. 

In some of these cases the new capital when spent will 
leave the community but in others a portion in the very 
process of being converted into brick and mortar will flow 
back into the bank. Furthermore sudi an investment would 
be made only if it could be justified by an increased pro- 
ductiveness of the plant in which it is sunk. Increasing the 
flow of goods from the community should result in an in- 
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creasing flow of funds from other centers in settlement of 
this favorable balance of trade. Eventually the capital 
consumed in the production of the shoes flowing out in a 
steady stream and incorporated in minute proportions in 
the product of the plant comes back to the point of origin 
and as it returns it swells the total of deposits. There is 
therefore some possibility of expansion even for time de- 
posits. How great this is it is impossible at present to 
determine. 

Professor Phillips has ignored the possible expansion of 
time deposits and the item on the asset side which is the 
accounting correlative of time deposits has led him into 
another error. In determining the amount of the loans of a 
given bank which is left on deposit a line should be drawn 
between those loans which represent the re-investment of 
time deposits and those which are the result of the com- 
mercial function of the bank. The first type of loans will 
be relatively non-liquid, for long periods of time and will 
be characterized by a partial withdrawal of the proceeds. 
The second type will be liquid, for shorter periods and will 
be characterized by a partial withdrawal of the proceeds. 
In determining the ability of the bank to expand its loans in 
the exercise of its commercial function the average amount 
of the proceeds left from the commercial, type of loan 
should be considered rather than the amount left from the 
investment type which will very often be zero or from a 
combination of the two which will give an inaccurate pic- 
ture. This distinction may be better visualized if we take 
two banks one of which is a savings bank and accepts no 
demand deposits and the other of which is a commercial 
bank which accepts no time deposits. The liabilities of the 
first bank permit it to use the funds entrusted to it in the 
purchase of bonds, real estate mortgages, etc. Those who 
sell the bonds and mortgages are not expected to maintain 
a portion of Uie proceeds on deposit and certainly do not 
do so. Chu* derivative deposit ratio for such an institution 
would be zero. 

The demand liabilities of the commercial bank compel it 
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to nuuntaii) assets of a highly liquid character to confram 
to its hahilities. It invests therefore to as large an extent as 
possible in short time, self-liquidating paper. It provides 
the community with working capital which is constantly 
flowing in and out as contrasted to the more or less perma- 
nent capital which the savings institution provided. The 
derivative deposit ratio of the commercial bank will be 
very substantial as compared to that of the savings bank. 
Now the great majority of the banks in the country are a 
combination of these two institutions. They are dual-rdled 
and are savings banks while at the same time they dis- 
charge the functions of the commercial bank. We are in- 
terested here in the ability of the commercial bank to 
expand and since the amount of deposits left in a loan 
account is an important factor in the ability of the bank 
to multiply its loans it follows that an average computed 
on the basis of investment loan proceeds left on deposit and 
of commercial loan proceeds left on deposit seriously under- 
states our derivative deposit ratio factor. 

While Professor Phillips made inquiry in a number of 
widely mattered centres in order to determine the ratio of 
derivative deposits to loans he made no distinction between 
the two types. 

When a large proportion of a bank’s advances take the form 
of paper bought from paper dealers — notes of distant borrow- 
ers — ^the ratio of derivative deposits to combined advances made 
to depositors and non-depositors may be decidedly low. Essen- 
tially the same result is obtained when advances are made on 
mortgage security. The Indiana bank included in the table above 
reports that about 65 per cent of its loans are made on commer- 
cial paper and mortgages; and that on such loans, pn^ctically no 
deposits are left with the bank. The remaining 35 per cent of 
loans are made to local commercial borrowers, who are also de- 
positors, and about 25 per cent of the amount loaned to these 
depositors remains, on an average, with the bank for the diuration 
of the loans.” “ 

It is with the latter derivative deposits that Professor 
Phillips should have been concerned since they are the 
” Phillips, Bank Credit, op. dt., p. 48. 
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propo* reflection of the commercial function of the bank. 
Instead of doing that he lumped the two together and his 
table shows for this particulw Indimia bank a derivative 
deposit ratio of 8.75%.®* 

As a result of this he secures an average, unweighted, 
fOT the entire country, of derivative deposits of 11.3 per 
cent. The lack of weighting is important since on his own 
estimates New York shows a derivative deposit ratio of 
20 per cent which is practically offset by the derivative 
deposit ratio of Oskaloosa, Iowa, with a ratio of only 2 p^ 
cent.’® However, in the absence of definite statistical ma- 
terial on this subject and in order to be conservative let us 
accept the estimate of Professor Phillips and consider our 
average derivative deposit as 20 per cent of the original 
loan. In other words we will accept the second premise of 
the propK)sition which we are questioning, and use it as the 
best available hypothesis for a theory of credit expansion. 

Turn now to the third premise which is that of all the 
checks drawn on a bank so large a portion passes through 
a clearing operation that the part which is passed over the 
counters of the same bank by other depositors of that 
bank is negligible. Here we take sharp issue. Professor 
Phillips has taken the case of a large bank in a great city 
and stated that of $10,000,000 of checks drawn on that 
bank only $100,000 come back to the same bank via other 
depositors while 99 per cent come back only after they 
have been throu^ some clearing operation. There is great 
danger in deriving a general rule covering 30,000 institu- 
tions from the experience of a single institution unless the 
experience of that institution is shown to be typical. Not 
to develop a counter generalization but simply to illustrate 
the error in the above logic the writer made inquiry at a 
bank which was one of two banks in a collet town of 
10,000 inhabitants and at another bank which was located 
in the suburb of a large eastern city. The cashier of the 
first institution estimated that from 60 to 80 per cent of 
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all the checks drawn on the bank came back without pass- 
ing through a clearing operation. The cashier of the second 
bank estimated that from 20 to 30 per cent of the checks 
drawn on the bank were re-deposited by other clients of 
the bmik. If we deduce from these two observations that 
on an average, in all the 30,000 banks in the country, 52^ 
per cent of checks drawn' are cleared and the other 471/4 
per cent pass back to the banks without clearing the in- 
tegrity of our logic might properly be indicted. 

The ability of a bank to multiply its loans, or to allow 
a number of depositors to check against the same funds 
depends upon three factors. The first of these is the knowl- 
edge based upon the law of averages that not all the de- 
positors come in at the same time to demand payment. 
The second is that when they do demand payment the evi- 
dence of the right in the form of a check is often trans- 
mitted to another depositor of the same bank. Finally and 
the least important of the three is the fact that few de- 
positors ever completely exhaust their accounts and usually 
have a balance more or less substantial. 

It is with the second of these pillars of bank credit 
that we are here concerned. Obviously if a community is 
entirely self-sufficient and if but one bank or a bank with 
branches supplies all the banking facilities every check 
drawn against such a bank will come back to it without in- 
volving any loss of cash or reserves. The only reserve such 
a bank needs is that required by law. While no community 
is so completely self-sufficient, nevertheless every bank has 
its origin in local requirements and its existence is justified 
by its ability to supply banking facilities for local needs. 
This is the justification for branch banking in a big city no 
less than for independent banking in a small country town. 
To a certain extent, therefore, checks drawn are paid 
locally and are deposited in the bank on which they are 
drawn without sustaining a clearing operation. As we have 
indicated above the ability of a bank to expand is essen- 
tially dependent upon the extent to which this takes place. 

To appraise this factor is our task at this point. If we can 
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determine the total debits to mdividual accounts in all 
banks in the United States and can discover the total 
amount of checks drawn on individual accounts which pass 
through some clearing transaction we have the elements 
necessary to our solution. 

Since 1919 the Federal Reserve Board has been receiving 
detailed reports of debits to individual accounts from banks 
in 141 clearing centres. It has also been receiving reports 
including among other things net demand deposits from 
about 650 banks in 100 cities. Unfortunately the debits re- 
ports and the deposits reports do not come from the same 
banks. Carl Snyder in determining the possibility of com- 
paring the debits from 141 centres with the demand de- 
posits of 650 banks has this to say, “A careful comparison 
of the totals of the debits of the 100 cities with the 141 
centres showed, however, that there was little difference 
even in the crude totals, and that the fluctuations in the 
two series were exactly comparable.” 

Respected opinion, therefore, sanctions a procedure 
which otherwise might be characterized as loose statistical 
discernment. The debits as reported for the 141 centres 
are those on the books of reporting banks to accounts of 
individuals, firms, and corporations, and of the United 
States Government including war loan deposit accounts, 
also debits to savings accounts, and certificates of deposits 
paid. Figures do not include debits to the accounts of 
other banks or in settlement of clearing house balances, 
pa3anent of cashier’s checks, charges to expenses and mis- 
cellaneous accounts, corrections and similar chargcss.** Of 
the excluded debits a large part of those to the accounts of 
other banks, in settlement of clearing house balances and 
in payment of cashiers’ checks appear in the figures for 
clearing house transactions. In other words, the latter have 
not been corrected in the same fashion as the debits so 
that in comparing the two it will be necessary to modify 

“Carl Snyder, Btudnesg CytJet and Burinees MeamurementB, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1927, p. ISO. 

"Annual Report of the Federal Beeerve Board, 1926, p. 181. 
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the debits to allow for the inclusion of other items in the 
clearing house totals. In order to illustrate our method, let 
us take the pertinent statistics for the year 1922. 

1022 

Deposits in all reporting banks of U. S.. Alaska & Insular Possessions. 

<X^ omittea** 


Total individual deposits $37,194,318 

Time deposits 13,237,407 

Time certificatea of deposit 2,332,753 

Postal savings deposits 43,668 

U. S. deposits 128,^7 

Deposits in 700 reporting member banks in leading cities.*^ 

Total individual deposits 14,442,000 

Time deposits 3,372,000 

U. S. deposits 211,000 

Bank debits to individual accounts in 141 principal cities.** 
1922 $439,363,906,000 


Clearings for 209 Clearing Houses, year ending Sept. 30, 1922.** 

$381,620,624,000 

Clearing Operations of Federal Reserve System, exclusive of duplication.” 

$150,506,500,000 

In comparing the deposits of 650 reporting member 
banks with those of all repmling banks we cannot make a 
flat comparison of the totsJ deposits since demand deposits 
and time deposits are not equal dollar for dollar in their 
poww to create debits. An investigation in New York City 
showed that time deposits turned over, in New York City 
about twice a year.*^ Since the rate of demand deposit turn- 
over in the same city over a period of six years averaged 
77.1 •• we may assume that throughout the country the 
velocity of time deposits is 2/77.1 or .0259 times as great as 
that of demand deposits. If we multiply our time deposits 

"Aimual Report of the Comptroller, 1922, p. 145. 

** Annual Report of the Fedend Reeerve Board, 1925, p. 150. 

“/Wa., p. 181. 

"Anmum Report of the Comptroller, 1923, p. 808. 

"Annual Report of the Federal Reeerve Board, 1923, p. 161. 

" Carl Snyder, Buemeee Cycles, op dt., p. 148. 

■/Wd.,p.206. 
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by Ibis fraction and add the result to our denuuid deposits 
we should obtain deposit figures for the two groups of 
banks, i.e., the 650 reporting member banks and all the 
banks in the U. S. which are comparable. These modified 
deposit ^gures which permit us to consider the new totals 
as demand deposits we shall call equivalent demand de- 
posits. 

The use of this fraction assumes that time deposits and 
demand deposits vary in the same ratio to each other 
throughout the United States, i.e., if in a given year the 
rate of demand deposit turnover in New York is 80 and that 
of time deposits is 2, then in a community where the rate 
of demand deposit turnover is 40 the turnover of time 
deposits will be one. There is no reason for supposing that 
time deposits have a constant turnover throughout the 
country any more than there is for supposing that demand 
deposits have a constant turnover and the only knowledge 
to guide us in an estimate of the velocity of time deposits 
is the variability in the turnover of demand deposits. 

Using this fraction to reduce the deposits of the two 
groups of banks to a common denominator we have an 
amount of demand deposits equivalent in debit creating 
power to the total deposits of all reporting banks in the 
United States of $22,114,405,000 and for the 650 reporting 
member banks of $11,368,000,000. We are now in a posi- 
tion to make an equation with the total debits in tbe United 
States as our unknown quantity. 

22,114,405 : X equals 11368,000 : 430363306 
X equals 834336300 

This requires certain COTrections. In the first place the 
equation above assumes that the deposits in banks through- 
out the U. S. have the same rate of turnover as those in the 
650 banks in 100 principal cities whose debits we have 
used as a calculating base. This is not true since the 
velocity of bank deposits in small places is much less than 
in large centers such as New York.*" Snyder estimates the 
rate for 141 cities at 41.4 ** while Burgess estimates the rate 
•/wa, p. 204. ^Idem. 
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for the whole ooimtry at romewhere between 23.6 and 36.^^ 
By using the known correlation between the amount of 
deposits in a community and the rate of turnover Burgess 
computed the maximum as 36 for the 282 clearing house 
centers reported in the Bankers’ Encyclopedia for 1921. 
The deposits in these 282 centers amounted to 26 billions 
on Dec. 31, 1921, while the deposits for the whole country 
were 40.6 billions. He arrives at his lower limit, i.e., 23.6 
on the assumption that the 14.6 billions of deposits outside 
of the 282 centers have a zero rate of turnover and at his 
upper limit, i.e., 36 on the assumption that these outside 
deposits have the same rate of turnover as those within 
the 282 reported centres. In Snyder’s estimate of 41.4 for 
141 cities and Burgess’ estimate of 36 for 282 centres the 
eclipsing importance of New York City gives an average 
for the country which is far above that which would hold 
true for the vast majority of .banks. If we take the cities 
outside of New York for which the rate of turnover was cal- 
culated directly from deposits and debits we find Chicago 
with 45, Boston 34.9, San Francisco 39.6, Rochester 22.4, 
Albany 28.8, Syracuse 9.5, Binghamton, N. Y. 22.2 and 
Buffalo 22.2. The only two cities to exceed Snyder’s aver- 
age are New York and Chicago and in .addition to these 
two, San Francisco is the only other directly calculated 
centre to exceed the average computed by Burgess. For 
the thousands of banks outside of the 282 centres considered 
by Burgess the average rate of turnover is bound to be 
much less than 36. If we take a point approximately half 
way between the two estimates of Burgess and place the 
average of the country at 30 we secure a rate of turnover 
for deposits outside of the 141 centres of approximately 18. 
Therefore if we take the difference between the demand 
deposit equivalent of all the banks in the United States, 
$22,114,405,000, and the demand deposit equivalent of the 
650 reporting member banks, $11,368,000,000, and multiply 
it by 18 and then add the product to the established debits 
for the 141 centres we shall be one step nearer our goal. 
* Federal Reserve Bulletin, May, 1923, p. 566. 
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Carrying this calculation out we have a new debit total 
for all the banks in the country of $630,991,000,000. 

This unfortunately is not yet our final total. We have 
taken the total deposits in all reporting banks in the 
United States and subtracted the known total of time de- 
posits. On June 30, 1926, there were $5,742,767,000 of de- 
posits in all reporting banks which were not classified. It 
is impossible to tell whether these should be treated as 
demand deposits or time deposits in determining the effect 
upon .bank debits. Including them in demand deposits as 
we have done undoubtedly overstates our total. This exag- 
geration can be offset by another factor tending to increase 
our calculation for total debits. The report of the Comptrol- 
ler for 1926 showed 28,146 banks with total deposits of 
$49,070,123,000,^* whereas Rand McNally Bankers’ Direc- 
tory reports for Jan. 1, 1926 $54,708,259,341 deposits for 
29,745 banks.*^ Here are five and a half billion dollars of 
deposits which have some rate of turnover greater than 
zero and create some debits. If we include unclassified 
deposits with our demand deposits we overstate the total of 
debits. If we ignore the unreported deposits we understate 
our total. Since the precise resolution of these two factors 
is impossible, we must hope that they will offset each other. 

Having reduced our total debits to a little more than 630 
billions, it is now necessary to correct this total upward to 
account for factors which influence our clearing house 
totals. The debits reported for the 650 banks do not include 
debits to the accounts of other banks, in settlement of 
clearing house balances or debits to the bank’s own account 
as the result of the deposit of cashiers’ checks. Yet items 
on all three scores pass through the clearing houses and 
the Federal Reserve Banks and are included in the total of 
exchanges. Perhaps we will do better by modifsring our total 
for clearings in the same manner as the total of debits and 
approach a comparable minimum rather than a comparable 
maximum or some intermediate state. 


^Report of the Comptroller, 1926, p. 93. 

McNally Bankers* Directory, 1925, p. 32D. 
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Total exchanges for 209 clearing houses for year ended 
Sept. 30, 1922 amounted to $381,620,624,000. Hie net clear- 
ing operations of the Federal Reserve system for 1922 were 
$160,506,500,000. Tbese clearing operations include checks 
drawn by bankers on bankers as well as cashiers’ checks. 
The statements of National Banks, State Banks, Loan and 
Trust Companies given' in the annual reports of the 
Comptroller contain items marked ‘‘Due to other banks.” 
These items include cashiers’ checks and certified checks 
outstanding as well as deposits due to other banks. Since 
a certified dieck is charged to an account as soon as certi- 
fied and the account reduced although the check has not 
actually been presented for payment we are justified in in- 
cluding that item. If we add to the sum of these items the 
net deposits of bankers in the Federal Reserve Banks, we 
shall have the approximate deposits against which bankers 
draw checks which pass through clearing houses and affect 
the totals. For the year 1922 these deposits amount to 
$5,753,000,000. If they have the same proportionate effect 
on clearings as individual deposits and there appears to be 
no reason for assuming the contrary we must correct our 
total of bank clearings for 1922 ($532,127,124,000) ac- 
cordingly. The addition of tiie bankers’ deposits gives us a 
new total of equivalent demand deposits of $27,867,405,000 
whose ebb and fiow bring about our total of clearings. This 
indicates that for the year 1922 approximately 20.7 per cent 
of our total clearings were attributable to bankers’ credit 
instruments and gives us a new total for checks drawn on 
individual accounts which pass through the clearing houses 
of $421,976,000,000. 

A further reduction is made necessary by the fact that 
most of the clearing houses of the country settle their bal- 
ances through Federal Reserve Banks which amounts to a 
duplication since the balance of $100,000 which is cleared 
through the Federal Reserve Bank is counted by the latter 
as part of its clearings and also by the clearing house. 

^^at is the size of the balance cleared through the Fed- 
eral Resawe Banks? The most important single bfdance 
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clearing is obviously that of New York. From 1922 to 1926 
the average clearings of the New York Clearing House 
amounted to $246,754,000,000 jjer year. The balances for 
the same period averaged 10.72 per cent all of which were 
cleared through the Federal Reserve Bank of New York.*® 
The ratio of balances to total clearings is probably less in 
New York than the average throughout the country. In 
1908 the percentages of balances to total clearings in other 
cities was as follows; 

Buffalo 12.0 per cent 

Pittsburgh 16.5 

Chicago 7.5 

Philadelphia 11.5 

8t. Louis 9.3^ 

The percentage in New York the same year was 4.63.®’ 

If, therefore, we take the total of all the clearing house 
associations in the United States for which we have data 
and reduce that total by 10 per cent we i^all be erring on 
the side of conservatism, purposely, in order to compensate 
for another unmeasurable item. 

All clearing house associations do not clear through the 
Federal Reserve System. If we take ten per cent of the 
clearings of all the associations and assume that they are 
balances cleared through Federal Reserve Banks we shall 
be overreaching ourselves for a small portion of the total 
clearings. Therefore if we take a percentage which is a 
little less than the actual ratio of balances cleared for 
clearing houses that we know do settle balances through 
Federal Reserve Banks we shall be compensating for those 
balances which are not so cleared and for which there is 
no duplication of clearings in the same sense that there is 
for the New York Clearing House whose balances for the 
past nine years have been cleared through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. Ten per cent of the total clearings 
of 209 reporting clearing houses for 1922 amounts to $38,- 
162,062,400. In that year New York alone cleared balances 

^Report of the ComptroOer. 1936, p. 607. 

“ Westetfieid, Bankinff Prinetplee and Pnehee, op. «(., Vol. HI, p. 086. 

^Statietieal Abstract, 1925, p. 275. 
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throu^ the Federal Reserve Bank in excess of 21 billion 
dollars. Subtracting this correction from the last net total 
for clearances, we have a final total of 1383,814,000,000 of 
checks drawn against individual accounts which are cleared 
and can be compared with our previously established total 
for debits to individual accounts. 

Before we proceed to this compm*ison, there are two other 
factors for which we should account. The Comptroller’s 
Report for 1925 gives us the total clearings for 236 clearing 
houses. This, of course, includes New York and practically 
every important centre in the country. There are, however, 
a substantial number of clearing houses which do not re- 
port. Professor Spahr in his excellent work on the clearing 
and collection of checks mentions 362 clearing houses at 
the beginning of 1925.^® While this may seem like a serious 
gap in the evidence it is altogether probable that the non- 
reporting houses are small and unimportant. In addition 
to these clearing houses for which we have no figures there 
is a certain amount of clearing in small towns without an 
organized clearing house and there is also some direct col- 
lection of checks which do not appear in the total clearings. 
The seriousness of this omission in the evidence is mitigated 
by the fact that there are hundreds of large mercantile 
houses, mail order and department stores, insurance and 
shipping organizations whose checks on themselves pass 
through the clearing houses and swell the total of clearings. 
In addition we have the drafts payable by Federal Farm 
Loan Banks and Federal Intermediate Credit Banks which 
pass through clearing houses and swell the total of clear- 
ings although none of these add any compensating weight 
to our total of debits. We shall, therefore, hope rather than 
insist that the contributions of these institutions to the 
total of clearings and for whom no compensating debits 
appear will balance the absence of clearings from those 
centres whose deposits have been used in calculating the 
total of debits. Ihe amount on either side relative to the 

* Walter E. Spi^, The Clearing and CoUeetum of Checks, Bankas 
Publishing Ckimpany, New York, 1936, p. 531. 
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totals involved is not likely to be veiy important and as 
has been pointed out their importance diminishes still 
further to the extent that they cancel each other. 

For the year 1922, therefore, our total clearances for this 
particular purpose is 1383,814,000,000 as compared to total 
debits for the same purpose of $632,692,000,000. This yields 
the conclusion that of every $100.00 drawn on a bank about 
$62.00 passes through a clearing house or a clearing opera- 
tion and $38.00 is deposited by some other depositor of the 
same bank. 

To summarize the procedure in calculation: 

1. Reduce all deposits to the equivalent of demand deposits by 
multiplying time deposits by 2/77.1, or .0259, and add the 
result to net demand deposits. 

2. Let X equal total debits to individual accounts for all banks 
in the country. 

3. Total equivalent demand deposits of all banks is to X as 
equivalent demand deposits of 650 reporting member banks 
is to debits to individual accounts as reported from 141 
centers. 

4. Solve for X to get crude debit total. 

5. Total equivalent demand deposits of all banks minus total 
equivalent demand deposits of 650 reporting member banks 
multiplied by 18 (corrected for yearly fluctuations in velocity 
of demand deposits) plus individual debits in 141 reporting 
centers equals total net debits to individual accounts. 

6. Total exchanges for all reporting clearing houses plus clear- 
ings of 12 Federal Reserve Banks equal crude total of clear- 
ings. This crude total is the result of drafts on individual de- 
posits plus drafts on bankers’ balances in Federal Reserve 
Banks, National banks. State banks and Loan and Trust 
Companies. 

7. Multiply total clearings by 

Total equivalent individual demand depoeita 
Total equivalent individual demand deposits plus bankers’ deposits 

8. From the result of the previous operation subtract one tenth 
of all clearing house exchanges mcclusive of Federal Reserve 
Banks. This will give net clearings exclusive of those attribut- 
able to the activity of bankers’ balances and exclusive of 
duplications. 
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9. Divide net exchanges obtained as a result of operations under 
(8) the net debits to individual accounts obtained under 
(5). This will give percentage of checks, by amount, drawn 
against individual accounts which pass tlmugh a clearing 
operation. 

Carrying these operations out for a five year period we 
have the following results: 

In 1022—62.0% of all checks drawn paased through a clearing (u>eration. 
In 1923—64.7% “ “ " " “ “ “ “ “ 

In 1924—66.0% “ “ " “ “ “ “ “ “ 

In 1925—65.1% “ " " " " « « « « 

In 1926—66.7% “ u u u u 

The average for the five year period is 64.7%. It is in- 
teresting to compare this with Professor Kemmerer’s esti- 
mate of 35.0% for the period 1879 to 1908.** He expresses 
the opinion that the proportion during the latter part of 
the period has probably been increasing.'® 

The work of Professor Fisher makes possible another 
comparison and a probable check on the above figures. 
Fisher discovered that during 1909 the ratio of check trans- 
actions to clearings outside of New York City was 4.4 to 1, 
while for New York itself the ratio was .9 to 1.0.*^ He 
decided that outside clearings multiplied by five, plus New 
York clearings, would give a total of check transactions for 
the country. Actual check transactions for 1896 and 1909 
were known by virtue of special reports to the Comptroller 
and it was possible to determine the ratio of actual check 
transactions to computed check transactions. For 1896 this 
ratio was .69 while for 1909 it was .88. For the intervening 
years totals were determined by interpolation. Knowing 
the total of checks cleared and tiie estimated total of checks 
deposited we may calcxilate the percentage which passed 
throu^ the clearing houses. 

^ Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Afoncw and Credit Instruments in their 
Relation to General Prices, 2iid ed., Henry Bolt A Co., New York, 1900, 

p. 118. 

»/Wd., p. 117. 

* Irving Fisher, The Purdiasing Poxcer of Money, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1925, p. 447. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Barom- 

eter 

* (5) 

Ratio of 
Check Trans- 

(6) 

Check 

Trans- 

(7) 

Per Cent 
of Checks 
Passing 
Through 


New York 

Outside 

(2) +5 

actions to 

actions 

Clearing 


Clearings 

Clearings 

X (3) 

Barometer 

(4) X (5) 

Houses 

1896 

28.9 

22.4 

140.9 

.69 

97 

52.8 

1897 

33.4 

23.8 

152.4 

.70 

106 

54.0 

1898 

42.0 

26.9 

176.5 

.72 

127 

51.2 

1899 

60.8 

33.3 

227.3 

.73 

166 

56.7 

1900 

52j6 

33.4 

219.6 

.75 

165 

521 

1901 

79.4 

39.0 

274.4 

.76 

208 

56.9 

1902 

760 

41.7 

284.8 

.78 

222 

53.2 

1903 

66.0 

43.2 

282.0 

.79 

223 

49.0 

1904 

68.6 

43.9 

288.1 

.81 

233 

48.2 

1905 

193.8 

50.0 

343.8 

.82 

282 

51.0 

1906 

104.7 

552 

380.7 

.84 

320 

50.0 

1907 

87.2 

57.8 

376.2 

.85 

320 

456 

1908 

79.3 

53.1 

344.8 

67 

300 

44.1 

1909 

103.6 

62.0 

413.6 

.88 

364 

456 


The first six columns are the figures of Professor Fisher.”^ 
The last column is the result of Ihe division of (2), New 
York Clearings, plus (3), Outside Clearings, by (6) Total 
Check Transactions. It gives us an average for 14 years of 
60.9%. This, of course, represents only the proportion of 
the total checks which passed through established clear- 
ing houses. Many checks were cleared informally for which 
no reports were available and while this is to some extent 
still true to-day our clearing system has developed so 
rapidly with the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and our statistical facilities are so much better that 
the relative number of checks cleared for which we have no 
definite evidence must be much smaller. The above figures 
based upon Fisher’s data would have to be revised upward. 

The inadequacy of the clearing figures with which Fisher 
had to wcnrk is very clearly demonstrated by the application 
of his method to the determination of the amount of checks 
which passed through clearing op)erations during the period 
of 1922-1926 as compared to the total of checks deposited. 
We shall multiply clearings outside of New York for both 
private house associations and the Federal Reserve 

•Ibid^ p.44a. 
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Banks by five and add that sum to the total of clearings 
for New York City for both the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and the clearing house association of ibat city. 
This estimated total of check transactions we can correct by 
multiplying it by a coefficient based upon Fisher’s ratio 
of actual check transactions to the computed total of check 
transactions. Since this actual ratio was .69 for 1896 and 
.88 for 1909, we will take the average of the two, .785.“ 

(D* (2) (3) (4) 

Clearings Estimated 
Total Outside Debits 
Clear- New [(1)— (2) 



ings 

York 

+5(2)] 

(3)X.785 

(l)-(4) 

Houses 

1926 

243 clearing houses 

525.5 

232 

2398.9 

1884.1 

786.9 

41.8% 

12 Fed. Res. Banks 

261.4 

171 



1884.1 


1925 

236 clearing houses 

496.2 

219.4 

2265.4 

1678.3 

743.4 

44.3% 

12 Fed. Res. Banks 

247.2 

161.1 



1678.3 


1924 

217 clearing houses 

435.0 

199.5 

2013.3 

1580.4 

644.1 

40.7% 

12 Fed. Res. Banks 

209.1 

142.8 



1580.4 


1923 

218 clearing houses 

408.8 

194.2 

1915.4 

1503.5 

606.4 

40A% 

12 Fed. Res. Banks 

196.6 

133.3 



1503.5 


1922 

209 clearing houses 

379.6 

166.3 

1615.3 

1268.0 

530.1 

Jl.8% 

12 Fed. Res. Banks 

150.5 

105.0 



1260.0 



Average for 5 year period 
^ (1) through (5) are in billions of dollars. 


This is much lower than the figure developed by us. The 
difference is due chiefly to the relative inadequacy of the 
clearing figures available to Fisher. Whereas only 137 
clearing houses reported to the Comptroller diu'ing 
the year following Fisher’s period®* 243 reported during 
1926.“ There is no reason to suppose that the velocity of 
bank deposits has increased since 1910, an increase whidi 

^Report of the Comptroller, 1910, p. 807, 

1926, p. 611. 


( 5 ) ( 6 ) 

Percentage 
Passing 
Through 
Clearing 
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might account for the relative increase in clearing house 
totals. Carl Snyder has prepared an index for variations 
in the rate of deposit turnover extending back to 1875 and 
there is no evidence of a cyclic trend.®* Fisher’s average 
velMity for a 14-year period from 1896 to 1909 is 42.1.®^ 
While tliis is remarkably close to the estimate by Snyder 
for 141 centres, it is considerably above that which Burgess 
has estimated for the entire country and furthermore shows 
a much greater range and instability. For 1909 Fisher has 
a velocity for circulation of bank deposits of 63.9 ®® which 
is probably considerably larger than ^e actual rate. This is 
no reflection on Professor Fisher, but rather an indication 
of the imperfection of his material. It is very probable, 
therefore, that no increase in the velocity of bank deposits, 
or very little, has taken place during the last twenty years 
which might account for the relative increase of clearings. 
To-day we have a much more complete system of reporting 
and with our Federal Reserve Banks to take care of inter- 
district clearing our reports for clearings are probably more 
than 95 per cent complete. By comparing total clearings 
with total deposits, reduced to a comparable basis by 
transforming time deposits to equivalent demand deposits, 
for the five year period 1910-1914, and again for the five 
year period 1922-1926, we discover the relative increase 
in clearings. Taking the five years following Fisher’s period 
the total clearings reported are 834.6 billions and the sum 
of total individual deposits for all reporting banks for 
the same five years is 84.18 billions. This yields a 
ratio of clearings to deposits of 9.91 to 1.00. Using 
the same method for 1922-1926 we have clearings of 
3,309.9 billions to deposits of 216.81 billions which is a 
ratio of 16.3 to 1.0 In other words the statistics for clear- 
ings available for the period actually covered by Fisher, 
very seriously understated the total. To-day the ratio of 
reported clearings to deposits is 50 per cent greater than 

“Carl Snyder, BiMtnew Cycfe*, op cit., p. ^. 

"Irving r^i^er. The Purchasing Power oj Money, op. cit., p. 448. 

"Idem. 
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tile samQ ratio for the earlier pmod. If, then, we may ccm- 
clude that clearings during the earlier period were under 
reported by 33^ per cent then the percentage of drafts 
passing through clearing houses at the present calculated 
by this second method should be raised 50 per cent."* Tliis 
correction yields the following results for the five year 
period 1922-1926. 

1926~-62.7 per cent pass through clearing houses. 

1925— “ “ " “ “ “ 

1924—61.1 " " “ " " " 

192»— 60.5 " " " " " " 

1922—62.7 " " " " " “ 


This gives us an average for the five year period of 63.5 
per cent which may be compared with the average obtained 
by an entirely independent method of 64.7 per cent. 

Another method by which we may check our results is 
suggested by the calculations of velocity of deposits for the 
whole country made by Burgess.*® His minimum is 23.6 
and his maximum is 36. Taking a point midway we may 
decide that 30 is the average rate of demand deposit turn- 
over in the United States. We have also seen that Snyder 
has calculated the average rate for 141 centres 41.4. We 
know the demand deposits in all reporting banks in the 
United States and if we make allowances for time deposits 
as we have in our own previous calculations we can secm« 
a figure for this country which will represent equivalent de- 
mand deposits of the entire country up to a very small 
margin of the actual total. If we multiply this figure by the 
average rate of turnover we will get a computed total of 
individual accounts debits. If we divide this total into the 
corrected total for clearings we will get the jiercentage of 
checks which are cleared. However in determining the per- 
centage for each year allowance must be made for the 
deviation of velocity for that year from the average. This 


re 


"These calculations are all based on statistics furnished by the annual 
ports of the comptroller. 

"W. R. Burgess, Velocity of Bank Deposits, Journal of the American 
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can be accomplished by multii^ying our normal estimated 
average for the whole country, i. e. 30, by the following 
fraction 

Deposit vplocity for 141 cities for the year 
Average deposit velocity for 141 cities for seven years 

The following is a sample computation. 

Equivalent demand deposits for 1925 were 26,621 millions. 

Rate of deposit turnover for 141 cities for 1925 was 44.2. 

Estimated velocity of equivalent demand deposits of 1925 equals 

44.2 

30X = 32 

41.4 

Multiplying above equivalent demand deposits by 32 we get estimated 
total debits for country for 1925 of $853372 millions. 

The total clearings for 1925 corrected for bankers' checks and duplications 
is $540370 millions. 

Dividing the latter figure by the total for debits for the year we get 63.2 
per cent as the proportion of checks which pass through a clearing 
operation. 

Using this method for the five year period, 1922-1926, 
we get the following results: 


1922— 69.5 per cent 

1923 — 64.5 per cent 

1924 — 63.5 per cent 

1925 — 62.5 per cent 

1926— 66.7 per cent 

Average for 5 year period— 63.5 per cent. 

We may now summarize by comparing the results of our 
three methods: 



I 

II 

m 

19^ 

62.0 

62.7 

fiSiS 

1923 

64.7 

606 

64.5 

1924 

65.0 

61.1 

63.5 

1925 

65.1 

66.5 

62.5 

1926 

66.7 

62.7 

66.7 


They are in such close agreement that conclusions based 
upon them should be reasonably accurate. Taking the aver- 
age of the three methods for the five year period we get 
63.6 per cent as the proportion of checks drawn by in- 
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dividuals on individual accounts which pass through some 
clearing operation. 

It must not be assumed that any given bank would be 
justified in depending upon such a ratio of cleared checks. 
This is simply an average of thousands of banks and the 
ratio for any given bank must necessarily yield to the infiu- 
ence of many peculiar conditions which will modify the 
average. In a metropolitan commtmity served by many 
banks the ratio will be high. In a self-sufficing 
community the ratio will be low. As our market areas 
widen and individuals reach farther and farther beyond 
the confines of their own communities in order to sat- 
isfy their needs the area of dispersion of checks wiU in- 
crease and a smaller portion of the total will be re- 
turned by other depositors of the banks on which they are 
drawn. 

On the other hand as the movement of bank consolida- 
tions proceeds we may look for an increasing economy in 
the use of reserves for clearing purposes. 

It follows that the third premise of Professor Phillips, 
that 99 per cent of all checks drawn pass through a clear- 
ing operation, is invalid. It appears from the preceding 
analysis, 

1. That the distinction between primary and derivative deposits 
based upon the stability of the former and the instability of 
the latter is not well founded; 

2. That 20 per cent as the ratio of derivative deposits to com- 
mercial loans is probably more nearly the average of the 
minimum of such deposits than the average of the actual 
ratio of derivative deposits to loans; 

3. That 63.6 per cent of all checks drawn pass through a clearing 
operation, not 99 per cent. 

How do these modifications of l^e premises bear on the 
ability of a bank to expand? The importance which this 
subject merits is dependent largely upon the light which 
it casts on the ability of a central bank to control credit 
by regulation of the discount rate. If a bank can extend 
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multiple loans on the basis of a given advance from the 
central bank then the rate that the latter charges within 
ordinary limits is a man of straw so far as the attempt to 
control credit is concerned. If, under the conditions which 
we have developed, a bank lends an applicant $100.00, 
$20.00 are kept in the account and $80.00 are withdrawn. 
Of this $80.00, $29.12 finds its way back to the bank via 
other depositors while $50.88 must be met at the clearing 
house. As a result of this operation the bank has increased 
its own deposits by $20.00 plus $29.12, a total of $49.12. 
If it is a member bank in a reserve city it must keep a re- 
serve of $4,912 against these deposits. Furthermore (in the 
absence of compensating expansion by other banks) it 
must take care of an adverse clearing balance of $5().88. 
Therefore if this bank borrows $55,792 from its Federal 
Reserve Bank it can extend accommodation of $1(K).00 to 
one of its customers. On this basis our coefficient of ex- 
pansion is 1.79219. In tracing this brief and superficial 
circuit of credit it must be kept in mind that this is an 
average bank, of which we probably have no exact exam- 
ples, and that we are dealing with statistical averages. In 
other words it must not be assumed that most banks have 
the ideal experience which we have here offered. 

But there is more to be said. The above example is based 
upon two assumptions. The first is that this is the only 
bank which is expanding its credit and the second is that 
the expenditure of the credit does not stimulate a counter- 
flow of checks drawn on outside banks which will tend to 
cancel the adverse clearing balance. While this is a possible 
hypothesis we believe that it is an improbable one. 

In examining the first of these conditions let us take a 
self-sufficient community whose banking facilities are 
provided by three banks of equal and similarly constituted 
resources and liabilities. Let us take 1000 as the index of 
loans and deposits in each institution with loans equaling 

“Since writing this chapter two other treatments of this subject haw 
appeared, one by Dr, Benjamin Anderson in the Chase Economic Bulletin, 
June 25, 1228, and the other by Profeasor Ray B. Westerfield, Banking 
Prindplea and Practice, 1228, The Ronald Press, pp. 66-7L 
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deposits.^ We start l&en with the following abbreviated 
statements of the three banks; 

Bank Loans Deposits 

A S1000.00 11000.00 

B looono 1000.00 

C 1000.00 1000.00 

Applications for additional loans amounting to $100.00 
are made at C and granted. The statement of this institu- 
tion then reads as follows: 

Loans Deposits 

$ 1 , 100.00 $ 1 , 100.00 

The successful applicants draw on the bank in accordance 
with the rules developed above and the accounts are re- 
duced within a short space of time to 20 per cent of the 
amount of the loans. The other 80 per cent on being drawn 
flows to the three banks in the following proportions: 50.88 
units to A and B together, or 25.44 to each and 29.12 to C. 
Deposits in A and B are now $1025.44 and loans are 
$1000.00. C has been compelled to increase its reserves 
throu^ rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank by $55,792 
while the expansion of C has increased the reserves of A 
and B by $25.44. Multiplying this by our coefficient of 
initial expansion, 1.79219, A and B can each expand its 
loans by $45,593 without borrowing from the central bank. 
Of the loans granted by A 20 per cent or $9.1186 remain 
on deposit. Of the amoimt spent $13.28 is re-deposited by 
other dbpositors of the same bank and $23,198 passes 
through the clearing house. Of the part which passes 
through the clearing house one half gets there through 
Bank C and the other half through Bank B. In other words 
as a first result of the expansion of $100.00 by C the (hecks 
on other banks which its own clients have presented have 
increased $11,599. This has been due to the expansion 
stimulated in A as the result of the antecedent expansion 
of C. The same process takes place with B and as the 
result of the expansion induced in B by the previous in- 
crease of (aedit in C there flows back to C anoth^ $11,599 
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of checks on B. Thus the extension of 1100.00 of credit 
by C to its own clients has stimulated a counterflow of 
checks on other banks amounting to $23,198 with which 
C can meet its own clearing deficit.** Or looking at it in 
another light C has experienced an increase in its reserves 
of $23,198, which increase has been the result of its own 
previous advances to its own customers. Again appl}ring 
our coefficient of initial expansion C can extend loans 
amounting to $23,198x1.79219 or $41,595. It must be 
understood that this secondary expansion has not been 
effected by an additional recourse to the central bank but 
is purely the result of the initial accommodation secured. 
The amount so far extended by C as the result of this 
$55,792 loan from the central bank is $100.00 plus $41,595 
or $141,595. Dividing $55,792 into $41,595 we get a coeffi- 
cient of secondary expansion of .74554. The proceeds of this 
secondary expansion will flow out into the credit mart of 
the community in the same manner as the first and 23.198 
per cent of this secondary credit growth will eventually 
return to the bank of origin to be used for a tertiary ex- 
pansion which would amount to $41,595 x .23198 x 1.79219 
or $17.29. This would again induce a counterflow on the 
basis of which a fourth expansion would take place amount- 
ing to $17.29 X .23198 X 1.79219 or 7.188. A fifth expansion 
would be 7.188 x .23198 X 1.79219 or $2.99. Successive ex- 
pansion during the sixth and seventh cycles will amount 
to respectively $1.24 and $.51. 

Mathematically we are dealing with an infinite series 
in a geometric progression with a ratio less than unity. 
The formula for this is 


W — a 

8 and l^ar 

r — l 

a= 1.79219 
.41595 

•H it uses this to reduce its loan from the central bank, its ctebt win be 
$32ii94. and if we can consider that this has made poBwble the low of 
9100.00 to its clients, the coefficient of expansion is 100 divided by 32.m 
or 3.068. This is the same as the coefficient of mediate compound expansum 
(feveloped on next page. 
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If we raise r to an infinite power the last term of our 
series will be infinitely small and the first term in the 
numerator of our formula for the sum of an infinite series 
will approach zero as a limit. Solving for s we get 3.068 
as the coefficient of compound expansion. 

These calculations give us an approximate total ex- 
pansion for bank C on the basis of the original loan from 
the central bank of $55,792 amoimting to $171.17. The 
successive expansions are suggestive of the series of con- 
centric circles caused on the surface of a quiet pool by 
dropping a stone in the centre. This, however, does not 
exhaust the possibilities of expansion since we have traced 
only those expansions in direct line of descent from an 
increase in the reserves of C of $55,792 and an increase in 
the reserves of A and B of $25.44 each. Without going into 
detail we may suggest the line of development of auxiliary 
increments of credit expansion. 

When A started its own expansion as the result of the 
deposit of checks drawn on C some of this new credit 
found its way back to the point of origin at C and another 
part found its way to B. At B it served as another initial 
deposit for the support of a series of expansions. Specifi- 
cally as A expands during the first round it incurs an 
unfavorable clearing balance of $23.98. As has already been 
pointed out, one half of this finds its way to C and the 
other half to B. This amount of $11,599 which B receives 
is not to be confused with the amount which flows back 
to it in recurrent and ever diminishing tides as the result 
of its own initial expansion. The latter forces a similar 
balance of $11,599 into the clearing house via A and thus 
A is able to begin a second series of successive expansions 
on the basis of the initial expansion of B, and the latter 
is in a similar position with respect to the primary expan- 
sion of A. These subsequent series of expansive movements 
have not only a reciprocal influence on expansion but also 
serve to inaugurate entirely new movements, from newly 
established centers. The entire process is one of diffusion 
in whidh credits flow back and forth until a new position 
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of equilibrium is attained on the basis of the increase in 
reserves made possible by the loan C obtained from the 
central bank. When a new position of rest is reached we 
find the following situation in the three banks: 


Increase in 


Loans Deposits Reserves 

A $1,133.06 $1,133.06 $13,306 

B 1,133.06 1,133.06 13.306 

C 1^91.78 1,291.78 29.178 

Total increase in loans and deposits $557.90 

Total increase in reserves 55.79 


We are interested chiefly in C which started this move- 
ment. Through direct primary expansion it was able to 
lend its clients $100.00 on the basis of a loan from the 
central bank of $55.79. Its coefficient of expansion in this 
initial stage is 1.79219. Through subsequent reciprocal ex- 
pansion by other banks induced by its own initial increase 
in credit, it adds another $71.17 to the accommodation 
which it grants its clients. This brings the coefficient of 
expansion as the result of direct line expansions up to 
3.068. Finally when all the direct and indirect actions 
and reactions have registered, its total credit expansion 
amounts to 291.78 which yields a coefficient of compound 
expansion of 5.23. The other banks playing entirely passive 
roles have expanded 13.306 per cent. These final coeffi- 
cients will not, of course, be realized until the various ex- 
pansions simple and compound have taken place. There 
will be a certain amount of friction in the flow and 
counter-flow and the rapidity with which it ufUl take place 
will depend largely upon the will to expand expressed by 
the community. It is the willingness of the latter to use the 
new credit rather than the ability of the banks to extend 
it which will determine the rapidity of diffusion. 

These calculations are intended to indicate the potential 
course of credit expansion. The writer does not wish to 
suggest that they have the force of inexorable physical 
laws. Their incidence will be modified by the moods of the 
business community, confidence in the party in power, the 
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influence, of Federal reserve leadership and such more 
tangible factors as gold movements, the cash requirements 
for circulation &nd the position of central bank re- 
serves. 

All this is very pertinent to the problem of central bank 
control A and B have been able to realize substantial 
increases in their loans and deposits without being subject 
to the influence of the central bank. The latter may raise 
its discount rates but unless A and B choose to heed the 
implied warning for other reasons the rise will have no 
immediate effect upon them. To the extent that A and B 
are able to expand their own loans as the result of the 
initial expansion by C, is there created a mass of credit 
expansion over which the discount rate of the central bank 
has no visible direct control On the other hand to the 
extent that all participate in the initiation of credit ex- 
pansion is the coeflicient of expansion of the individual 
bank raised until it approaches the ratio of deposits to 
reserves of the system as a limit. When they all expand 
equally the central bank would, theoretically, have to 
charge a discount rate equal to ten times the rate charged 
by banks to their own clients. On the other hand if only a 
fraction of the banks expand regulation of the expansion 
of those particular banks by the reserve bank through the 
discount rate becomes more of a possibility although its 
effective realization is still remote. 

One of the formidable obstacles in the path of effective 
control is the fact that the central bank rate is rarely as 
high as that which the member bank charges even on its 
most favored loans. Furthermore even if only one bank in 
a system of thousands of banks expands it knows that it 
can extend multiple loans to the extent of 1.79219 times 
the amount of its own accommodation at the central bank 
so that the central bank rate in order to be theoretically 
effective would have to be at least 1.79219 times as high 
as the rate which the borrowing bank was chaining its 
own clients. 

If on the other hand our bank is one of one third of all 
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the banks which are expanding moderately, say 10 per 
cent to begin with, the rdt>ound of expansive movements 
stimulated in other institutions by these expanding banks 
will soon enable this bank to increase its loans by an 
amount 3.068 times as great as its own reserve increases 
and the reserve bank rates would have to be pushed up 
to new heights in order to be effective. Finally after a new 
position of equilibrium has been reached in the com- 
munity the bank finds its ratio of credit expansion to cen- 
tral bank loans may be as high as 5.23 to 1. It must 
again be emphasized that all this deferred expansion takes 
place without any further resort to the Federal reserve 
bank. 

If two thirds of the banks expand, the premium on bor- 
rowings from the central banks, provided there is a de- 
mand for loans, becomes still greater and finally if all the 
banks expand in the same ratio bank clearings will offset 
each other and the only limit to expansion is that which 
the law governing reserves imposes. In 1920 one third of 
the banks were greatly overextended, one third moderately 
extended and the other third were normal. We had a con- 
dition very similar to that suggested above where all the 
banks were moderately extended and as a consequence 
high discount rates and progressive discount rates had little 
effect on the magnitude of the credit structure. 

To sum this up we find two extremes of multiple loans 
on the basis of a given amount of accommodation from 
the central bank or the deposit of cash. At one end we find 
one bank in a system consisting of thousands which has 
expanded its loans. The reciprocal expansive effect stimu- 
lated by the inflation of its own loans is so widely diffused 
that the resurgence is not felt at all. Under such a condition 
the bank can lend only 1.79219 times as much as its own 
net addition to its reserve. At the other end we find a 
condition of unif orm expansion where a bank can increase 
its own loans and deposits to an extent limited only by 
the law. 

We have so far ignored the effect of cash withdrawals 
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on this^ process of expansion and our theory of credit 
growth could obviously be defective if we failed to con- 
sider this. 

The Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry estimates that about one sixth of a customer’s 
borrowing will ordinarily be required in cash.®* Taking 
the ratio of equivalent demand deposits to money in cir- 
culation for a period of years we discover it is very close 
to five to one. Governor Strong in his testimony in the 
Stabilization Hearings offered a chart which furnished 
similar evidence of an identical ratio for a period of sixteen 
years.®® We may therefore safely assume that one dollar 
out of every six drawn from a bank comes out in the form 
of currency and the five in the form of checks or to put 
it more accurately a bank will experience a loss of cash 
equal to one fifth of its increase in deposits. We know that 
20 per cent of a given loan will remain on deposit but the 
amount that returns to the bank via other depositors and 
the amount that passes through the clearing house will 
depend upon the amount of cash withdrawn for use in 
circulation and this in turn will depend upon the amount 
by which deposits have been increased as a result of the 
loan. 

Let X equal the amount of cash lost. 

If 36.4 per cent of all checks drawn return to a bank via other 
depositors then 

(80 — A) .364 equals the portion of a 1100.00 loan which returns to 
a bank for redeposit and 

20 plus (80 — X) .364 

equals X 

5 

Solving X equals 9.157. 

Thus the average $100.00 borrowed from a bank in a 
reserve city which is expanding independently of the other 
institutions in the S 3 rstem will be divided into the four 
following elements: 

"Report of Joint Commission of Agriadtwol Inquiry, Part 11, op. cit., 

p. 18 . 

" StdbUizatwn Hearings, op. cit., p. 422. 
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S9.16 will be cash withdrawals. 

20X)0 will be left on deposit. 

25.79 will be redeposited in the same KanW 
45.05 will pass through some clearing operation. 


As a result of this loan the bank will lose through direct 
cash withdrawals or through unfavorable clearing house 
balances $54.21. In addition it will have to maintain a re- 
serve of $4,579 against increased deposits. Therefore an 
advance of $58,789 from the Federal reserve bank will 
enable this bank to lend its customers $100.00. This will 
give us a coeflBcient of primary expansion of 1.701. On the 
assumption that one third of the banks are extending their 
loans moderately the coefficient of mediate expansion modi- 
fied for cash withdrawals becomes 2.90 and the coefficient 
of ultimate expansion becomes 4.97. 

The following chart represents the course of a $100.00 
loan during the first cycle when currency requirements are 
taken into account and when they are ignored. 

It must not be concluded from this discussion that 
banking is an unduly lucrative form of enterprise. It is true 
that we do not find many bankers in poor houses but when 
the returns of bankers are compared with those of other 
entrepreneurs it will be seen that their profits are only 
moderate. For a period of fourteen years from 1912 to 1925 
inclusive the ratio of net profits to capital and surplus for 
all the national banks in the United States averaged 9.36 
per cent which is certainly not excessive. Any implication 
from the possibility of multiple loans presented in this 
paper that the business of banking is attended by inflated 
profits is not fair to the banks. Granted that a given bank 
may be able to expand a loan from a Federal reserve bank 
three, four or five times it does not follow that the net 
operating ratio of the bank is 33%, 25 or 20 per cent. Nor 
does it follow that a bank can offer savings fund depositors 
^n or fifteen per cent interest on their deposits because 
of the ability of the bank to partially expand such deponts. 
A hungry customer entering a restaurant and ordering 
bread and butter will receive two attenuated slices of the 
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staflf of life and what may appear to him as the nth root of 
a poimd of butter for which he will be charged ten cents. 
If he is interested he can discover that the restaurant paid 
less than two cents for the food which it was serving him 
for ten but it would be erroneous for him to conclude that 
tile operating ratio of the establishment was 20 per cent 
or that its profits were 400 per cent. Service, the cost of 
maintaining the plant, administration and a host of other 
items are all a part of the cost and must be considered 
before profits can be determined. The bank should be con- 
sidered in the same light. The interest charges on its bor- 
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rowed resepes, in fact on all its reserves, constitute but a 
{onall fraction of its total costs. It has an impressive build- 
ing to maintain, salaries to pay, interest on deposits and 
taxes not to mention less important items most of which 
overshadow the cost of central bank advances. Furthermore 
most of these costs continue whether the bank has many 
deposits or few. The preponderant importance of this over- 
head further emasculates the discount rate as a weapon 
of credit control. If all the expenses of a bank varied 
directly with its loans and if it were possible to allocate 
definitely to each $1000.00 of expansion a proportionate 
part of the overhead expenses a rise in the discount rate 
might at times be very effective for it would then be in 
the position of the straw which broke the camel’s back, 
that is to say, it would be the marginal factor which would 
cause the total cost to exceed the total return or at least 
to so encroach upon the total return as to destroy the 
profit incentive. This however is not the case. If a bank 
borrows $1000.00 and is able to expand this three times 
in loans to its own customers its actual out-of-pocket cost 
to supply the means for this expansion would, at a re- 
discount rate of 4 per cent, be only $40.00. At 6 per cent 
the interest payments received on these loans would be 
$180.00 and the difference between the two it could apply 
to its fixed costs. We have here a situation very similar 
to that of the railroads. A rise in the discount rate has the 
same effect on the bank as the drop in rates at a competi- 
tive point had on the railroad. The latter would argue that 
as long as something was left over and above its direct 
money outlay it could afford to meet the cut of its com- 
petitors for something would be left over to meet general 
expenses. In the same manner a bank could, if it had 
di>Tn a.nd« for loans amounting to $3000.00 which seemed 
safe, afford to pay up to 18 per cent on the thousand dol- 
lars of reserve credit necessary to effect these loans. Any- 
thing leas tb«.n that would stUl leave a margin of profit 
to reduce the burden of overhead on other loans Md busi- 
ness of the hftnlf This explains why banks continued (o 
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borrow during 1920 even though rediscount rates rose to 
15, 20 and in one case even to 871^ per cent.*® It also 
serves to explain, in part, the intensity of competition be- 
tween banks for business for that competition is close kin- 
dred to that from which our railroads have suffered. Bank 
competition has never approached and is never likely to 
approach railroad competition in severity because the per- 
sonal nature of the bond between the banker and his client 
is such as to prevent the latter from freely soliciting bids 
for accommodation from those who are able to provide it. 

^Interest charges of Federal Reserve Banks, Senate Document 291. 67th 
Congress, 4th Session, Jan. 16, 1923, p. 9. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Progressive Discount Rates 

Current Criticism of Federal Reserve Discount Policy*— Dilemma of 
Board — Rule of Thumb Versus Judgment — Abuse of Common Credit 
Reservoir — Post-War Pressure to Exjiand — Inability of Board to Check 
Offending Institutions — Choice of Alternatives — Outright Denial — Flat In- 
crease — Graduated Increase Based on Extent of Accommodation — Choice 
of Board — Phelan Amendment — Methods of Applying Progressive Rates — 
Reaction — John Skelton Williams — ^The 87*/i Per Cent Case — Its Exploita- 
tion by Enemies of the Board — ^Progressive Rates and Deflation — ^Lesson 
of Experience — ^Appendix. 

Many attempts have been made to define the discount 
policy of the F^eral Reserve Banks. These have been well 
intended efforts to shed light on the philosophy by which 
the Reserve Banks regulate their conduct in the matter of 
discount rates. Such an exposition does not lend itself to 
simple statement. In the first place the determining factors 
are incapable of accurate enumeration or precise measure- 
ment. In the second place the persistent attacks on the 
system have placed its spokesmen on the defensive and one 
may be permitted to doubt whether self-interest and a 
larger and altogether sincere and disinterested concern for 
the system itself would not inhibit a complete candor in 
the utterances of those who best know what the Reserve 
Banks are doing and how they are doing it. Finally, as far 
as policy goes, the sj^tem has been resting a trifle uncom- 
fortably on the horns of a dilemma. These considerations 
have necessarily imparted to previous efforts to tell a wait- 
ing world what the discount policy of the Federal Reswve 
Banks has been, and is, a certain nebulous and non-nour- 
ishing character. Such defects cannot be discovered in the 
advice which the Reserve Banks have received— for which 
they have displayed a constant and peculiar ingratitude — as 
to what their policy should be. We are not going to embark 

87S 
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on anothw voyage of admonition to the Fedoal Reserve 
Board since we are quite certain that such jewels of wisdom 
as we might extend to this benighted body in Washington 
would meet the same fate suffered by the philanthropic 
overtures of our monitorial forbears. 

Rather are we interested in the lessons of an experience 
which has so far been neglected and in the third of the 
above mentioned considerations. The dilemma which dis- 
turbs the system is this. Shall the discount policy of the 
Reserve Banks be administered by rules which may be 
published and made known to every applicant at the bar of 
reserve bank accommodation or shall that policy be adminis- 
tered in accordance with banking judgment? The former 
implies uniformity of treatment, the latter discrimination. 
In the former external circumstances of balance i^eet and 
technical eligibility of paper will determine the success of 
an application. In the latter qualitative appraisal of the 
character of the applicant as well as his business will de- 
termine the issue. The former is capable of quantitative 
measurement, the latter is not. In the former the validity 
of refusal or approval can be easily defended. The cards 
may be laid on the table and any one may see whether 
they match or not. This is not possible in the latter. 

As a matter of self-preserving policy, it would appear that 
the Reserve Banks should adopt the rule-of-thiunb method. 
It would be easy to administer and defend. Opposed to this 
alluring avenue of escape from responsibility has been the 
earnest conviction of Federal Reserve officials that the pub- 
lic interest would be best served at times by the exercise 
of the faculty called banking judgment. 

This fidelity to a higher sense of duty has found expres- 
sion in the ruling of the Board that no bank is compelled to 
accept paper for rediscount even though such paper is in 
every respect compliant with the technical requirements of 
eligibility and that it has the right “to accept or refuse it 
in the ecercise of its discretionary power.”^ While lliis is a 
truly valiant gesture, it must not be supposed that this 
^BuUetin, Dec., 1920, p. 1203; Sept., 923, p. 1003. 
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affirmed policy of the Board endows the regional banks with 
a paternal discrimination which can be exercised in accord- 
ance only with the trained and disinterested judgment of 
each bank. While such a course would be clearly desirable 
in many ways actual practice has fallen far short of the 
apparent authority granted in the decisions of the Board. 

The Federal Reserve System is a public institution sup- 
ported by monopoly monetary powers and exclusive 
privileges granted by the state, faculties and prerogatives 
to be exercised only in the general public interest. The tradi- 
tional injimction to eternal vigilance as the price of liberty 
precludes the acceptance of the conduct of any public insti- 
tution on faith alone, faith that the powers delegated will 
be exercised loyally, intelligently and competently. Loyalty 
to legislative intent and public interest, intelligence in the 
selection of means and emphasis of proper purpose, compe- 
tence in the choice of instruments and the execution of 
measures, these are facts which must be demonstrated in 
open court to the satisfaction of a jury saturated v/ith 
prejudice and laden with particular ignorance. The Federal 
Res^e System is open to every assault which sectional 
jealousy and group interest can suggest. It stands on a 
pedestal in the pitiless glare of a noonday sun exposed to 
the exacting scrutiny of uncharitable critics and malicious 
or stupid mischief seekers. 

When, therefore, the Board announces mid reiterates that 
each Federal Reserve Bank can "accept or refuse it in the 
exercise of its discretionary power” it does not necessarily 
follow Uiat tbis means a precise control of the volume of 
accommodation extended to each bank. Yet, in spite of 
nlfliwif! opinion to the contrary, a bank is an enterprise whose 
continuity and jurosperity are dependant upon the exercise 
of skillful judgment. It is difficult if not impossible to follow 
a rule-of-thumb. Each case should be considered on its 
mmts and what is safe accommodation to one bank may 
prove unwise to another, although in all external aspects 
^e two cases are identical. Yet such a discrimination based 
upon banking judgment is very difficult to defend in open 
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court. The chaise of unfairness becomes current. The im- 
print of its influence becomes set long before the explana- 
tion can erase it and in the subtle register of public 
opinion invisible but cumulative harm has been done. It is 
an axiom of history that the truth never catches up to a lie. 
These facts must be taken into account in order to appraise 
the true significance of this “discretionary power.” To the 
credit of the Federal Reserve Banks it must be said that 
they have been realists and that the above declaration of 
power has been the expression of a hope rather than the 
exposition of an authority. 

The statement of Governor Platt gives a much truer 
picture of the situation. “Federal Reserve Banks have no 
control over the amount of paper offered to them for dis- 
count and must, in accordance with Section 4 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, extend to each member bank such discounts, 
advancements, and accommodations as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard for the claims and de- 
mands of other member banks.” * 

The ostensible power to discriminate and the practical 
inability to do so opens the door to an abuse of the 
privileges which the reserve banks offer to their members. 
A Federal Reserve Bank is a co-operative enterprise owned 
and to a large extent guided by its collective proprietors. 
Each member contributes to the strength of the central 
institution an amount which varies with its own capital 
resources and its deposit liabilities. In an emergency each 
bank is entitled to appeal to this reservoir of banking 
strength to an extent commensurate with its own contribu- 
tion to that reservoir.’ No ironclad limitation is implied 
but a due regard for the rights of the other associated mem- 
bers should admonish a member bank to resort to this 

* Journal of American Bankers Association, April, 1923, p. 348. 

* A question may be here raised as to whether the Reserve Banks should 
accommodate a member bank to an extent commensurate with its needs 
or with its relative importance in the system. The former cannot be meas- 
ured but the latter can. As a practical matter, therefore, it is easier to 
wply the latter as a standard. Furthermore, it is not the duty of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to supply a community with adequate banking 
facilities where those do not exist. 
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common reserve only in an emergency. To lean permanently 
on the reserve bank and to invoke assistance dispropor- 
tionate to its own importance and beyond that required 
and used by other banks constitutes an unethical exploita- 
tion of common resources and is contrary to the spirit of 
the contract of association. 

The danger of abuse did not become serious until after 
the War. The intoxicating nectar of expansion had been 
tasted by the business and banking elements of the coun- 
try. It was found pleasing to their palates and stimulating 
to their nerves. The resources of the Federal Reserve Banks 
were tempting. A loan of $1,000, .00 from the reserve bank 
made possible the lending of $4,500.00 to customers of the 
member bank.* In 1916 in the state of Georgia the average 
rate of interest charged to farmers for loans on personal 
security was although the legal maximum in that 

state is 8%.* Furthermore, since the bank felt that it was 
doing the farmer a great favor in allowing him to borrow, 
it granted itself a bonus and charged him a commission so 
that the actual average cost of a loan on personal security 
to a Georgia farmer was 11.8%. This is not an extreme case. 
In Oklahoma the cost was 15.6.'^ Throughout the year 1916, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta stood ready to dis- 
count for all member banks agricultural and live stock paper 
with a maturity ranging from 91 days to 6 months at 5%. 
If the maturity were less than 91 days, the rate charged 
was only 4%.® Assuming that there are applications for 
loans aggregating $4,500.00, and that the small bank in the 
Atlanta district is compelled to borrow $1,000 from the 
Atlanta Reserve Bank at 5%, the member bank would re- 
ceive from its clients interest payments amounting to 
$531.00. To establish a reserve which would make this profit 
possible called for the expenditure of $50.00. This must 
strike the casual observer as a rather low operating ratio, 

‘Report of Joint Comtniamon of Agricultural Inquiiy, Part II, p. 18. 

*C W Thompson, Bulletin 400, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1918. 

*V. N. Valgren, Bulletin 1047, U. S. Department c£ Agriculture. 

* Op. cit.. Bulletin M9. 

‘Statistical Abstract, p. 244, 1088. 
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and so it is. Obviously, then, if a business boom is under 
way, and the demand for loans is active, fine, ethical dis- 
tinctions concerning common rights in a fount of riches 
will be cast to the four winds.® The United States in the 
year 1919 was the Eldorado of the small banker. The failure 
of Congress to continue the limitation on indebtedness of 
National Banks to the amount of their capital stock by 
amending section 5202, Revised Statutes, which excepted 
liabilities to Federal Reserve Banks, cleared the way. Mem- 
ber banks could lawfully incur indebtedness to a Federal 
Reserve Bank in any amount. 

It must not be supposed that the Federal Reserve Banks 
were at all disturbed by the advantage which member banks 
were taking of their opportunities to make profits. If the 
member banks were charging excessive rates to their own 
clients that was unfortunate, but the Federal Reserve Board 
had no power and less inclination to remedy that injustice. 
This position was clearly stated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his address to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on Oct. 20th, 1920. “Neither the Board nor the Re- 
serve Bank has any discretion as to the loans which member 
or non-member banks may make or decline to make, or the 
rates at which they extend their accommodation to cus- 
tomers."^® 

However, if a very small number of banks were borrow- 
ing excessively and usurping the greater part of the lending 
power of the Federal Reserve Banks, then a proper regard 
for the interest of those banks which had not yet borrowed 

* For a different interpretation of manifold loans and profit possibilities, 
see Chester A. Phillips: Theoretical Considerations Bearing on the Control 
of Bank Credit Under the Operation of the Federal Reserve System. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan., 
19^, pp. 195-199; also the same author’s work, Bank Credit, pp. 32-74, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 

A theoretical analysis of the possibilities of expansion on the basis of 
a given advance by the central bank has already been made in the chapter 
on multiple loans. The chapter on central bank rates and the price level 
contains an analysis of banking costs which may explain the disposition 
of the difference between the $50.00 paid out by the bank and the S531.00 
received. 

^ Federal Reserve Bullc^tin, Nov., 1920, p. 1125. Also see Report Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Part ll, p. 53. 
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but might be compelled to, required the adoption of meas- 
ures which would check ^e abuse of a privilege by the 
former and conserve the rights of the latter. This matter 
was discussed by the Board in its Annual Report for 1919, 
pp. 70-71. The Board felt that the banks which were making 
a disproportionate use of the lending power of the ssnstem 
should compelled to pay an extra charge for encroaching 
on the rights of other members. Furthermore, this excessive 
resort to the reserve banks by a small number of banks was 
reducing the reserve ratio of these federal banks perilously 
close to the legal minimum in the early part of 19^, and in 
order to protect their own reserves as well as their ability 
to extend assistance when needed to other member banks, it 
was felt necessary to apply penalty rates to those banks 
which were trespassing upon ^e potential reserves of other 
members and jeopardizing the reserve banks’ lines of 
defense. 

The situation in the Kansas City District was typical. 

“In January, 1920, 14 banks in Kansas City had absorbed 
34% of the normal lending power of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and 9 Omaha banks had absorbed 23.5 per cent. 
Therefore, these two cities alone had absorbed 57% of the 
normal lending power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank. There was a slight recession in the borrowings of 
these banks due to temporary seasonal deflation, in the 
early part of 1920, but by April, 1920, the 14 Kansas City 
banks were absorbing 50 per cent of the normal lending 
power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, and 9 
Omaha banks were absorbing 23 per cent, representing a 
total of 73 per cent of the normal lending power of the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, and leaving only 27 per 
cent of the normal lending power available for the 1,063 
other member banks in the Kansas City district.” ** Ex- 
tremes of condition were found in all districts ranging from 
h n.nlfa that borrowed as much as ten or fifteen times their 
basic line to those that did not borrow at alL*‘ During 

” Report of Joint Commurion of Agricultural Inquiiy, Part 11, p. M. 

•Ibid, p. 63. 
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this period of reconstruction and readjustment, the Federal 
Reserve Banks were eager to extend assistance to every form 
of legitimate enterprise, but they likewise saw a clear duty, 
buttressed by Ihe necessity of maintaining their reserves, 
to prevent ^e devotion of their resources to speculative 
ventures. It is doubtful if the former could be assured 
and the latter avoided by the adoption of any measures 
whatsoever. As long as the will to take risks is present and 
the lure of great profit is beckoning, the implied obli- 
gations of a member bank to its reserve bank will be 
ignored. 

There were three alternatives, a direct refusal of loans 
to an unwisely extended bank, an increase in the general 
discount rate and finally an interest rate to each bank de- 
pending upon the extent to which it used the collective 
resources of the reserve association to which it belonged. 
The first of these involved the arbitrary exercise of banking 
discretion in accordance with the affirmed ruling of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The second involved blanket penalty 
rates which would fall upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty but it would avoid the “discrimination” implicit in 
the first altemaUve. The final expedient was a compromise 
between the two. 

There is very little evidence, of a quantitative character, 
concerning the outright denial of applications.^^ That 
such refusals do occur is indicated by the decisions of the 
Board sustaining the right of particular Reserve Banks to 
reject applications for good reason or for no reason at all. 
During and after the War, Hie Federal Reserve Board and 
the reserve banks carried on a campaign of exhortation to 
prevent the use of funds for non-essential or speculative 
purposes.^®* This, however, was a general campaign. It was 
a plea directed to all banks and was designed to guide the 

"The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas in 1919 rejected of total 
itema See Willis and Steiner, Federal Reserve Banking Practice, p. 206. 
note. The fact that we have only this single figure from one Federal reserve 
bank and that we know nothing of the reasons for rejection deinrives this 
information of much of the significance which it might have. 

See Annual Report, 1917, p. 9, and Bulletin, 1918, pp. 685-687. 
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flow of credit into legitimate channels. It was in no sense an 
admonition to particular offenders. 

While it is not possible to offer statistics which will show 
to what extent direct action influenced the loans of member 
banks, it must not be supposed that such action was negli- 
gible. It is a t3rpe of very delicate control and calls -for 
banking statesmanship of the highest order. The Federal 
Reserve System is a co-operative enterprise and that it may 
function properly and effectively, it is necessary for the re- 
serve bank to maintain the goodwill of its members and 
secure their co-operation. This direct influence is achieved 
through personal contact between the oiflcials of member 
banks and those of the reserve bank. It takes two forms. 
The first is a general contact where the reserve bank invites 
all the member banks or groups of them to conferences in 
which the policies of the reserve bank are discussed and ex- 
plained. The reserve ofiicials take the district bankers into 
their confidence. In the year 1920, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York held sixteen such conferences in which 496 
banks were represen ted.“ While this was only a trifle more 
than one-half of the banks invited, such contacts are in- 
valuable. 

Complementary to these conferences is the work of the 
member bank relations department. This department con- 
sists of a small staff of men who by their work and special 
studies have become familiar with the letter and spirit of 
the reserve act. It is the special task of these men to visit 
the member banks and take up causes of complaint, dissatis- 
faction with the system, technical problems and a proper 
use of the facilities of the reserve bank within the spirit of 
the act. Governor Strong speaks of this work as an effort 
to get “personal control by personal contact” “ 

All this work while indicative of commendable and in- 
telligent diplomacy on the part of the reserve bank is general 
and admonitory in character. It has obvious limitations. 
Therefore the reserve bank goes one step further. Whenever 
it appears that a bank is piling up a debt to the reserve bank 
** Hearings Agricultunl Inquiry, Vol. H, p. 701. “Ibid., p. 708. 
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which seems unwarranted, a responsible officer of that in- 
stitution, the president or vice-president, is called to the 
reserve bank and the necessities of the bank are discussed. 
At the conclusion of the interview, the reserve bank official 
dictates a memorandum of the content of the interview, 
which is filed away as a imuI of the record of relations with 
that particular bank. To illusirate this. Governor Strong 
relates in some detail Hie eiqierience with two large city 
institutions. 


“Here is the case of another bank, one of the large New York 
City national banks, I think it is. The names are put in by letters. 
(Reading:) , 

“ 'Mr. X dwelt particularly on the subject of the cotton crop, 
which will presently be harvested, and informed us that the pros- 
pective iMlicy of bank No. 16— is to finance, principally for 
short periods, the sales of cotton to European ports; that this 
would be coming on rapidly within the next few weeks; that their 
money is tied up usually for short periods — ^three weeks to two 
months — and that barring some unforeseen episode, such as a 
longshoremen’s strike, or something of that character, they do 
not believe their line will normally increase more than $25,000,000 
to $60,000,000 additional. 

“ ‘He stated, however, that in the event of abnormal conditions 
existing, it might be necessary for them to increase, temporarily, 
this estimate by $25,000,000 or $30,000,000.’ 

“This particular institution, and my memory is refreshed in 
reading this, is the largest handler of cotton paper in the United 
States, and they were looking forward to an emergency in the 
fall of last year when cotton bad to be moved, and their point was 
that they might need $25,(X)0,000 or $50,0(X),000, or in an emer- 
gency they might need as much as $80,000,000 from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, notwithstanding that they already 
were the largest borrower. 

“Here is the record of a similar interview, August 13, 1920, 
merely an inquiry as to what was transpiring. The reply was 
that the increased demands made upon the reserve banks were 
occasioned by three factors; 

“1. A loss of deposits, amounting to approximately $100,- 
0(M),000 in the past six months, two-thirds of which is to the 
interior, and one-third in their foreign bank accounts. That is 
the .balances that foreign banks carried in this country. 
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"2. The steady demand for commercial accommodation from 
domestic sources. 

*‘3. The financing of foreign trade import and export bills. 
This officer further stated that while their borrowings are now 
very heavy, amounting to $114,000,000, it is the bdief of the 
officers of his bank that it may be necessary within the next 60 
days to go somewhat higher. 

“They do not, however, expect this extra borrowing to go much 
beyond $25,000,000 additional. We called the attention of the 
officer of the bank to the fact that they had quite a large amount 
of gold in their vault, and we did not think that it was a very 
good plan for us to be lending them money to enable them to 
carry gold in their vault, so they deposited some of it with us 
and reduced their borrowings.” ** 

Here is an admirable exemplification of the theory of elas- 
ticity underlying the Federal Reserve Act. Although this 
bank was already a heavy borrower before attempting to 
meet the seasonal requirements of the cotton crop, a care- 
ful inquiry into the purpose of additional loans revealed that 
they were to be devoted to an entirely legitimate end. No 
insurmountable barrier was interposed between the borrow- 
ing bank and the reservoir of credit. An attempt on the part 
of the reserve bank to deny additional applications for credit 
would have been not only unwise but possibly disastrous. 
This experience in so far as it is tjrpical illustrates a number 
of things. 

1. The elasticity of our banking system under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

2. The careful supervision of heavy borrowers by the reserve 
banka. 

3. The futility of the restrictive infiuence of a higher discount 
rate. 

4. The value of detached suggestion once the co-operation of 
the member bank has been won, e.g., the deposit of some of 
its gold by bank No. 16. 

The rapid expansion of bank loans in the latter da 3 nB of 
the Wfu* and the desire of tiie TVeasury to float loans at the 
lowest rate added to inherent inadequacy of rate control 

“TWi, p. 707. 
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and made it necessary for tlie reserve banks to resort to 
''direct action” of the type just illustrated. Some attempts 
along this line were made as early as August of 1918.^^ As 
to the defects of this supplementary weapon of control, 
Governor Strong said: 

“Abandoning rate control as impossible, you then introduce 
the element of human error, because it is quite impossible for the 
management of this system, dealing with 10,000 member banks, 
to reach them all. They are the only ones that we reach directly, 
and there are 20,000 banks we do not reach, because they are not 
members. It must be borne in mind that considering the human 
element, there is also the exaggeration of the chance of error, 
because if you cannot control by rate, then you have to deal in- 
dividually with the people who are abusing, if you please, the 
system. That I regard as having been done as effectively as such 
an imperfect method could enable it to be done. 1 never con- 
sidered that it was possible to make it effective. The widest pos- 
sible propaganda and the widest educational work could not 
make it entirely effective.” 

We directed attention to the abuse of the system by cer- 
tain banks which Governor Strong mentioned above. This 
abuse could not be localized. It was general. In fact there 
were cases where a bank on one comer was not borrowing at 
all from its reserve bank while the bank on the other corner 
across the street in the same town was borrowing to excess.*” 
So that the exercise of banking judgment not only renders 
the Federal Reserve Banks more susceptible to political 
assault but also is ineffective because of the ph 3 rsical 
dimensions of the task. 

The second alternative was a general increase in the dis- 
count rates or a greater stringency in the eligibility require- 
ments or both. Such measures would operate, against all 
applicants, those who were resorting moderately to the re- 
serve banks as well as those who were bent on making hay 
while Uie sun ^one to the contravention of sound precepts 
of banking. There were many bankers who were conducting 

"/Wtf., pp. 786-769. “/bid., p. 766. 

**See testimony of Governor Miller, FUJB., Kansas City, Ibid., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 751-752. 
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their business in accordance* with the finest traditions of 
banking who, from time to time, availed themselves of the 
rights which they as constituent members of the association 
undoubtedly had. A general increase in die difficulties of 
borrowing made necessary by the imprudent expansions of 
the more grasping members of the fraternity would subject 
them to a penalty which they did not deserve. The report 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry indicates 
that approximately one-third of the banks were greatly 
overextended and borrowing heavily from the reserve banks, 
one-third were moderately extended and borrowing accord- 
ingly while the other third were in such a condition that no 
borrowing was necessary. The excesses of the first by bring- 
ing about a general increase in the rates would fall with 
equal weight upon all borrowing banks. Governor Harding 
felt that it was this first third which required checking, and 
if a rise in the cost of accommodation could accomplish that, 
then that particular third should be compelled to pay a 
higher rate. 

Accordingly, a bill was drafted and placed in the hands 
of Representative Phelan containing our third alternative, 
known as the progressive rate of discount. The rate would 
vary as the borrowing of a particular member bank ex- 
ceeded the normal amount of credit to which it was entitled, 
and in accordance with the amount of that excess. The 
Federal Reserve Board was itself directly responsible for 
this measure and succeeded in obtaining its passage in G)n- 
gress.®^ 

The theory that a rise in the interest rate would dis- 
courage borrowing was about to receive a test as careful 
and complete as the laboratory of politics and economics will 
permit. Tlie premise that we start with is that an increase 
in the rate is an increase in the cost, an increase in the cost 
will discourage the demand, and, since the demand in this 
case is for accommodation at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
applications for such accommodations will decline. This is 

•Ibid., Vol. II, p. 87. 

** Willis, H. Parker, The Federal Reterve System, p. 1341. 
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a good syllogism provided we accept the premise tiiat an 
increase in the cost will reduce the demand. Without going 
into this fully at this time, let us say that it is accepted 
economic doctrine and that Governor Harding could {H'op- 
erly feel that he was working on good theory. 

The Phelan Act extends this theory one step further and 
the extension is perfectly logical.^^* If an increase in the 
rate discourages borrowing, and there is too much borrowing, 
and this excessive borrowing is due to the overextension of 
but one-third of the member banks, why not localize the 
effect of the penalty implicit in the higher rates and apply 
them only to those banks which are borrowing to excess? 
If three men are hailed before a justice because of a general 
increase in reckless driving in the community and it is 
proved that one of them drove fast and recklessly, that the 
second drove fast but carefully, that the third drove slowly 
and carefully, shall the judge fine all three drivers on the 
ground that the first driver has already been convicted of 
reckless driving, that the second might drive recklessly if 
not fined, that the third will be prevented from ever driving 
beyond the bounds of caution if admoni^ed by fine? If 
the fine proves a deterrent or is supposed to be a deterrent, 
then, reason no less than justice will require its application 
only to those who have proved by their conduct that a 
deterrent is necessary. So reasoned the Federal Reserve 
Board and H. H. 12711 became the law on April 13, 1920.“® 
For the Congressional debate on the subject, not much can 
be said. The House Committee on Ban^g and Currency 
had reported the amendment favorably and the objections 
in Congress centered chiefly about inconsequential and 
imaginary fears.** 

The amendment to section 14, known as the Phelan Act 
of 1920, follows: 

This amendment permitted the Federal Reserve Banks to charge dis- 
count rates which varied with the degree of encroachment upon the 
common reserves of the borrowing bank. See appendix at end of this 
chapter for complete description. 

** See Report No. 678, 66th Congress, 2nd Session. 

*/dem. 

Congressional Record, Vol. 59, pp. 5067-5070. 
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“(Public— No. 170 — 66th Congress, H. R. 1,271. An act 
to amend the act approved Dec. 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal Reserve Act.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act as amended by 
the acts approved September 7, 1916, and June 21, 1917, be 
further amended by striking out the semicolon after the 
word “business” at the end of subparagraph (d) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following; “and which, subject to the 
approval, review, and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, may be graduated or progressed on the basis of the 
amount of the advances and discount accommodations ex- 
tended by the Federal Reserve Bank to the borrowing bank.” 
Approved April 13, 1920.“® 

In the words of the Federal Reserve Board, this gave 
the Federal Reserve Banks legal authority to apply pressure 
upon the particular banks which exceeded their basic 
amounts.*® 

We have already indicated that this was a logical develop- 
ment of the theory that a rise in the discount rate will dis- 
courage borrowing and that a fall will encourage it. In fact it 
is a concentrated and specific application of that theory. 
Professor Willis takes issue with the Board and considers it 

“another serious and regrettable departure from the theory of 
the Federal Reserve Act. That theory had been based upon the 
idea of unlimited discount of all offerings of paper of the eligible 
varieties, with general advances in rates or narrowing of eligi- 
bility for the purpose of applying a check when ncccs.sary. The 
Phelan Act adopted the opposite point of view and shaped its 
policy upon the theory that the best form of check to an over- 
rapid growth of credit was to be found in a cash penalty, afforded 
by the exacting of a progressive rate of discount from each cus- 
tomer.” 

This criticism is hardly fair. In the first place, under the 
operation of the Phelan Act, any bank could bring eligible 
paper to the Reserve Bank and have it discounted in un- 
”F. R. BuUetin, May, 1020, p. 4S8. 

"/bid, p. 448. “Willi*, H. Parker, op. cit., p. 1342. 
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limited quantities and that some banks availed themselves 
of this privilege to the extent of ten or fifteen times their 
own capital has already been pointed out. Insofar, therefore, 
as the privilege of unlimited discount constitutes one of the 
rocks upon which the S3rstem is founded, the Phelan Act 
certainly did not disturb it. It has already been indicated 
that a general advance in the rates penalizes the conserva- 
tive banker no less than the one who is attempting to 
abridge the path to wealth. A general application of a higher 
rate tends to dilute the effect of the corrective. It is like 
imposing a fine upon an entire community because a small 
fraction of its citizens has violated the laws of the land. As 
to narrowing the eligibility of paper, this is justifiable only 
on the fallacious groimd that it tends to force the flow of 
credit into meritorious uses. The loan which a member bank 
secures from its reserve bank is only the raw material from 
which advances are fabricated and sold to its own clients. 
There is no assurance whatsoever that accommodation ex- 
tended to a member bank on technically perfect paper is to 
be used as the basis for further loans which would conform 
to the requirements specified in the Federal Reserve Act. 
The attempt to control the credit policies of member banks 
through a constriction of eligibility requirements of paper 
presented for rediscounting has been one of unmitigated 
futility.®* 

For better or for worse the reserve banks could now 
use a more flexible method of control. It is to be noted that 
this power was permissive and not mandatory and that it 
could be used only with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The manner of its application was left to the discre- 
tion of the Board and the local reserve bank. In the debate 
in Congress, Mr. Husted suggested that the basic line *** be 
defined in the bill.®* Mr. Wingo, a veteran member of the 

"Reserve Bulletin, Nov., 1920, p. 1125; Report, Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Ixuiuiiy, Part II, p. 53; Stabilization Hearings, H.R. 7895, 
Governor Norris, p. 385. 

** The basic line refensi to the normal amount which a bank may borrow 
without incurring penalty rates. 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 59, p. 5083. 
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House Committee on Banking and Currency, having in 
mind the limitation on National Banks contained in section 
5202, Revised Statutes, suggested a basic line equal to the 
capital and surplus of each bank.*** 

The opportunity was immediately seized by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City and progressive rates were 
put into effect on April 19, 1920. The Dallas bank followed 
on May 21st, the St. Louis bank on May 26th, and Atlanta 
on May 31st. With minor modifications Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Atlanta used the same scale of rates and applied 
them in approximately the same fashion. The basic line of 
the member bank was equal to the investment of the mem- 
ber bank in Federal Reserve Bank stock plus 65% of its 
average reserve balance multiplied by 2.5. In the Dallas dis- 
trict, the basic line was equal to the paid up and unimpaired 
capital and surplus of the borrowing bank. In all four cases 
the scale of the super rates was the same, i.e., 1/4% on the 
first 25% of borrowings in excess of the basic line, 1% on 
the second 25%, etc. For a full description of the progressive 
rate plans in effect in each of these four districts, see Ap- 
pendix A at end of chapter. In all four districts paper based 
upon government bonds paid only the normal rate which 
offered a substantial loophole for all the banks. 

In spite of this considerate restraint in the exercise of a 
reasonable check, a tremendous hue and cry were raised, the 
echoes of which reverberated for years. It was unfortunate 
that the progressive rate was applied in only four districts, 
all of which had predominant agricultural interests. When 
the depression came, the highly audible spokesmen of the 
farmers saw the hand of sinister conspiracy in the progres- 
sive rates. It was a part of the plot to ruin the farmers and 
in the general hunt for a scapegoat on which could be 
fastened the responsibility for the crash, the trail led to the 
Federal Reserve Board. In a number of cases the wholly 
irresponsible conduct of member banks led to the applica- 
tion of rates in their particular cases on small fractions of 
their borrowings which on the face seemed exorbitant. Thus 
"Ibid., p. 5089. 
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the X National Bank in the Atota ^trict borrowed an 
amount equal to almost seven times its capital stock. At 
the same time, it permitted its reserve balance to drop to 
$86.00 so that its basic discount line only one-sixth as 
great as it would have been if it had maintained the reserve 
required by law. This -bank, therefore, paid a supereate of 
81.5% or a total rate of 87.5% on a sm^ fraction of its total 
borrowings for a period of two weeks. The superrate ap- 
plicable to all borrowings was 27.44% before the Federal 
Reserve Bank rebated all discount charged in excess of 12%. 
After this rebate was made the superrate on all borrowings 
was 3.88% and the total rate on all accommodation 9.88%.*^ 
The rebate was not made until sometime after the gradu- 
ated rate plan had been abandoned. 

This particular bank had a capital of $45,000 while its 
average borrowings from the reserve bank at Atlanta during 
the period from June 15, 1920 to Oct. 15, 1920 were 
$149,830 on which it paid an average rate of 8.80032% 
per annum. It operates in a district where the average 
cost of a loan to a farmer is 12.4%.®* How much this par- 
ticular bank charged its own clients is not known. For 
some inscrutable reason the plight of the farmer where he 
is transfixed by the usurious interest charges of his local 
banker has never been able to provoke the tears of anguish 
which flow so readily at the slightest behest of the country 
banker. But let the Federal Reserve Banks charge such a 
banker a slightly higher rate of interest because he is em- 
ploying the resources of the reserve bank rather Ilian his 
own capital and the floodgates of indignant rhetoric are 
loosed. Through some occult psychic legerdemain the brazen 
attempt of this Atlanta baidc to use the collective assets of 
other banks for its own selfish purposes became a high crime 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Every schoolboy is required to learn the principles of 
Newton, one of which is that every action has an equal 

^Interest Charges of Federal Reserve BanJos, Senate Document 291, 
67th Congress, 4th Session, Jan. 16, 1923, p. 9. 

^Ihid,, p. 13. “/hid., p. 10, 

W. Thompson, Bulletin 1409, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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and opposite reaction. The rule which is so fundamental in 
the phj^cal world has a fair counterpart in the economic 
and social experience of mankind. When, therefore, the in- 
evitable compensation of the post war saturnalia of expan- 
sion commenced, it resulted in much suffering, extreme in 
specific cases and quite general in its depressing effects. 
People are loath to acknowledge that they have been vic- 
timized by their own inadequate perception of causal cir- 
cumstance and sequential fact. Suffering can be caused only 
by wickedness and once that grief and loss are established 
the culprit must be sought. And so it was with deflation in 
these United States. Who were the wretches that engineered 
this widespread misery? The hunt was on. The Federal Re- 
serve Board seemed to some rascals and to many respectable 
elements the providential sacrifice to appease the wrath of 
the unfortunate. The fact that an attack upon it would de- 
prive no statesman of votes certainly did not detract from 
its suitability as an offering. 

Although sobering statistics and explanations were di- 
rected at the assailants, the armor of prejudice, ignorance 
and self-interest proved impenetrable. In reply to a banker’s 
charge that the decline in prices and the consequent distress 
were due to the discount policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, Governor Seay said: “This ‘deflation’ or decline in 
prices was not peculiar to our own country, and to attribute 
such declines here or in other countries to the policy of the 
Federal Reserve System is arbitrarily to assign to it an influ- 
ence which it does not and cannot exercise, but which is the 
result of those laws of action and reaction which have been 
at work from the beginning of things.’’ “ 

To a considerable extent the hunters were given the first 
scent and spurred on in their pursuit by a former member 
of the Board itself, John Skelton Williams. While the criti- 
cism in Congress of the progressive rates was neither active 
nor virulent during 1920 ** Mr. Williams was a veritable 
Don Quixote leveling his lance against the Federal Reserve 

** Conereffiional Record, July, 1S21, p. 4063. 

"Ibid^ Dec. 20, 1020, pp. 063, 865. 
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windmills.®^ With the passage of another year, Mr. Williams 
has burst into the full bloom of indignation. Speaking before 
the Augusta Board of Commerce and the Georgia Press 
Association on July 14, 1921 (Bastile Day) of the bank 
whose excessive borrowings had subjected it to a total rate 
of 87^% on a portion of its indebtedness, he gives us an 
entirely different picture of the situation. 

“A valiant little country bank in Alabama striving and strain- 
ing to help its former customers, needed $112,000 to meet the 
needs of its communiCy in crop moving time, the latter part of 
September, 1920, and that little bank was charged for the use of 
that money for about two weeks by its Federal Reserve Bank an 
average rate of about 4 per cent— not 4 per cent per annum, 
gentlemen, but about 4 per cent per month on an average; in fact, 
the rate charged for a portion of that money was actually 87%% 
per annum.” 

“The rates charged amounted to Trom two to five times as 
much as the rates charged by any government bank in any civil- 
ized country on the globe. Gentlemen, these amazing rates are 
brutal, wholly without excuse.” 

“The official record will show that while the reserve bank col- 
lected $2,100 (equal to 8 per cent on the bankas entire capital 
stock for 12 months) from a little bank in your adjoining state 
of Alabama for the use of about $112,000 for two weeks in crop- 
moving time a year ago, a big bank in New York, whose funds 
were largely employed in speculative operations and deals, for 
the same cash consideration, or, say, $2100, was given the use of 
about $800,000 for the same time.” 

While the facts are substantially as stated by Mr. Wil- 
liams, he distorts the truth by the familiar device of omitting 
a part of it. He omits to state the relative importance 
of the $112,000 loan to capital reserves and basic line in the 
one case and the $800,000 to the same elements in the other. 
As logic it compares favorably with the argument that since 
all men are created equal the imposition of a million dollar 

"'See his address before annual convention of Maine Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, at Bangor, Me., June 26, 1920, reprinted in Hearings, Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry, Part 13, pp. 10-18, Task Tiumiu>--Strength 
Sumeme — Faith Invincible. 

"Congressional Record, July 20, 1921, p. 4067. 

^Idem. ^Idem. 
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tax on one individual and none on another proves that our 
ssrstem of taxation is inequitable. 

Insofar as the above strictures are directed against the 
excessive rates charged for accommodation they may be 
established on some basis of justice. The S7\'>% discount 
rate was a logical development of the propiosition that a rise 
in the interest rate discourages expansion and that a fall 
stimulates it. This extreme case demonstrates at least in 
this particular instance the futility of this theory of control. 
To the extent that this enormous rate proved impotent in 
checking a demand for accommodation born of imperative 
necessity to that extent was it an unwarranted inroad on 
the earnings of this bank. It is quite probable that it bor- 
rowed no less than it would have borrowed if the discount 
rate had been ten or eight or six per cent. It is quite prob- 
able that this bank charged its customers no more while it 
was paying 87l^% than it did while it was paying six per 
cent.'** The first probability is the necessary effect of the 
second and for the second there is good evidence. These 
banks charged all the law would allow and the traffic would 
bear. A rise in the interest which the bank had to pay to its 
own reserve bank would not, therefore, affect the demand for 
loans made upon it by its own clients. The effect of these 
increasing rates is precisely the same as the effect of an in- 
crease in cost on monopoly profit. It does not change the 
price of the product or the demand for it. Profits alone are 
reduced. 

If this progressive rate was employed to diminish the 
loans of this particular over-expanded member, then the 
device was directed to a purpose which it did not here ac- 
complish and had an entirely unintended effect. This effect 
could be defended but on different grounds. The Alabama 
bank which had so provoked the 83 rmpathy of the former 
Comptroller was probably mi institution organized for 
profit. 

That is an entirely legitimate motive. While the billboards 
of the country side and the advertbing pages of newspapers 
* Hearings, Agricultural Inquiry, Vol. Ill, p. 751. 
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and periodicaJs inform us that the manifold forms of enter- 
prise fn this country are interested primarily in service to 
the public, it must not be assumed that this is the only mo- 
tive and one may even be permitted to question the primacy 
of that motive without winning suspicion of cynicism. 
Frankly, the size of the dividend is the criterion of entre- 
preneurial success and its universality is such that it re- 
quires no defense. 

Our bank in Alabama has a capital of $45,000 and that 
makes it ix>ssible for the bank to do a certain amount of 
business which yields a profit and enables it to pay its stock- 
holders. The amount of loans has and should have some 
relation to a bank’s capital. If a bank discovers opportuni- 
ties to make advances not warranted by the size of its cap- 
ital and* imposes upon a common fund in order to realize on 
these opportunities it has some obligation to the associates 
who created the fund to which it has been able to resort and 
through which its profits have been augmented. It is not un- 
fair to suggest that some of these extra profits should be re- 
turned to those who have made them possible. The latter are 
the clients of the bank whose demands have constituted 
the opportunity for additional profit and secondly the mem- 
bers of the reserve fraternity whose assets have been used 
by this bank. The inflexibility of local interest charges makes 
it improbable that the first class will benefit and the limita- 
tion on dividends to member banks makes it impossible for 
the second to share in the guerdon. However, if the reserve 
bank levies additional charges upon the member bank such 
charges will swell its profits and will therefore increase the 
franchise tax payable to the government. Thus, in the end, 
the extra profit will be generalized and the public benefited. 
Thus the progressive rate as an instrument for the regula- 
tion of expansion becomes in fact an excess profits tax. In 
its latter capacity, it can be defended more readily than in 
the former. 

It can be seen that the extreme application of the progres- 
sive rate either on the grounds of credit control or profits tax 
lends itself to political pyrotechnics. Senator Watson of 
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Georgia, using the text furnished by Comptroller Williams ** 
and carrying his audience back to ancient Rome and tiie 
assassination of Csesar, which incident was discovered in his 
hands to have a direct relation to excessive interest charges, 
said; 

"The Steel Trust made $21,000,000 clear during the last quar> 
ter, while the fanners of the country, the wage earners, the bread 
winners, the men who have to sell their muscle, the women who 
have to sew for bread, the children who have to work, the whole 
mass of the population are suffering from the lack of money 
which the Federal Reserve Board secretly, cruelly, despotically, 
criminally, and ruinously retired from circulation.”** 

And so forth. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry which was 
appointed to convict the Federal Reserve Board for every- 
thing that went wrong during 1920 and 1921, and which 
ended in a reluctant vindication of that body, did not have 
the time for a detailed inquiry into the operation of the pro- 
gressive rates in the four districts where it was applied. Its 
study of the Kansas district was fairly exhaustive and it may 
be assumed that the experience there had its counterpart in 
the other districts.** 

"In the period from April 19, 1920 to December 31, 1920, banks 
which had not been previously borrowing increased their bor- 
rowings to 12 per cent of the normal lending power of the Kansas 
City Federal Reserve Bank. During the same period the numlMr 
of banks borrowing in the Kansas City Federal Reserve district 
increased from 178, or 16.8 per cent of all the banks, to 416, or 
38.3 per cent of all the banks. In the same period, the amount 
borrowed by all borrowing banks increased from $106,851,047 to 
$117,328,475. While banks not borrowing previously to April 19, 
1920, when the progressive rate became effective, were increasing 
their borrowings, the borrowings of the 14 Kansas City member 
banks paying the progressive rate decreased to 36 mr cent of the 
normal lending power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, 
and the borrowings of the 9 Omaha member banks paying the 

** Mr. Williams is also reputed to have fumidied the material for many 
of Senator Heflin's attacks. 

**17. S. Senate, Aug. 5, IflSl—Congressional Beoord, p. 4714. 

** Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Part 11, p. flfl. 
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progreauve rate decreased to 13 per cent of the normal lending 
power of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank.” ** 

One important effect of the application of the progressive 
rate in the Kansas City district was to reduce the borrowings 
of the large banks in Kansas City and Omaha and place that 
reduction at the disposal of other banks which had previ- 
ously not applied to the reserve bank for assistance. Since 
the reserve ratio of the Kansas City Reserve Bank was below 
forty per cent during most of this period, this check upon 
excessive borrowers was very important. Lest this be too 
hastily interpreted as support of the efficacy of the discount 
rate, it is only fair to suggest that a good many of the coun- 
try banks which appeared to be non-borrowing banks prior 
to the innovation of die progressive rate had actually been 
taking care of their needs by loans effected through city cor- 
respondents and that the lai^e loans of the banks in Kansas 
City and Omaha were only partly on their own account, the 
rest being for the account of country banks who found it 
more convenient to tap the resources of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in this roundabout fashion. The application of the 
penalty rates, however, deprived this arrangement of much 
of its charm and the country banks were advised in the 
interest of economy to make their arrangements directly 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. This interpretation was 
supported by the testimony before the Commission and is 
acknowledged in its report.^® 

What effect did the progressive rate have upon the total 
borrowings in the districts where it was applied? In accord- 
ance with the interest theory of control, it miight be assumed 
that the banks in the districts where the increasing interest 
rates were in effect would check expansion, would show the 
first evidence of deflation and woifid be in the vanguard of 
that movement. The table on the next page gives a com- 
parison of the course of loans in the four fMrogressive interest 
districts, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Dallas, in the 
four districts where a flat rate of 7% prevailed during most 


^Ibid., pp. 56-67. 


Ibid., p. 68. 
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of this pmod, Boston, New York, Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and the remaining four banks in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond and San Francisco where a uniform rate of six 
per cent was maintained throughout this period. The pro- 
gressive rate group shows a slight increase in the total of 
purchased and discounted bills while the 7% group shows 
at the end a slight decrease. In each group there have been 
fluctuations in both directions throughout the period so that 
the condition of the total at the end is not very significant. 
In the remaining group of districts where a six per cent rate 
prevailed there was a consistent decrease in the total hold- 
ings amounting to almost $100,000,000. We do not mean 
to imply by this comparison that the reversal of theoretic 
expectation proves that a higher discount rate in one 
group of districts and the prevalence of penalty rates in 


Discountcd and Purchased Bilu Hbu> sy Groups op 
Federal Reserve Banks 



Group 1 

Group 2 

Groups 

Total 


B 

a 

■1 

n 

B 

May 

28 

1,752 

1,686 

424 

510 

762 

742 

2,638 

June 

4 

1,794 

1,732 

420 

499 

760 

743 

2.974 

June 

11 

1,769 

1,706 

415 

488 

742 

732 

2,026 

June 

18.. 

1,603 

1,564 

405 

456 

686 

674 

2,694 

June 

25 

1,708 

1,682 

415 

468 

707 

680 

2330 

July 

2 

1,793 

1,785 

421 

475 

721 

673 

2,035 

July 

9 

1,777 

1,782 

421 

462 

736 

690 

2,034 

July 

16 

1,729 

1,705 

413 

484 

705 

658 

2347 

July 

23 

1,709 

1,685 

414 

.501 

700 

637 

2323 

July 

30 

1,706 

1,677 

413 

515 

716 

645 

2337 


Group 1 shows totals for the Boston, New York, Chicago and Minne* 
apolis Federal Reserve Banks, all of which have raised their commerrial 
discount rate to 7 per cent. 

Group 2 shows totals for the Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Dallas 
Federal Reserve Banks, all of which have adopted a torstem of progressive 
discount rates. 

Group 3 shows totals for the remaining four banks, i«., the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, and San Francisco, 
which have neither raised their discount rates during the more recent 
period nor ad(q?ted a system of progr^ive discount rates. 

Column A shows actual totals of discounted and purchased bills held. 

Column B shows adjusted totals of discounted and purchased bills. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1930, p. 777. 
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another group was the cause of a failure of the total of 
advances in these two cases to diminish. It might be argued 
that if these higher rates had not been in effect there might 
have been a substantial increase. This on the face of it is 
purely speculative and not susceptible of demonstration. 
The fact remains that in the group of districts where a flat 
rate of six per cent was used, there was an appreciable 
diminution in loans to member banks. What this experience 
does tend to establish is that if there is a declining demand 
for loans due to the infinite variety of trade conditions which 
affect the demand for bank credit the encouragement evi- 
dent in a lower interest rate is not a sufficient incentive to 
stimulate the demand for loans on the part of the clients 
of member banks who are not at all likely to pass the reduc- 
tion in cost on to those clients. On the other hand, an 
increase in the discount rate by the reserve bank is not likely 
to discourage the demand for loans where general trade con- 
ditions or the vicissitudes of business enterprise make bank 
accommodation imperative, particularly where the increase 
in the charge to the member bank cannot be passed on to 
the customer since the bank is already getting all the in- 
terest which the law and circumstance will allow, and where 
the extra charge is a negligible part of the profit which the 
member bank is able to make from the loans which it in 
turn can extend on the basis of its own discoimt with the 
reserve bank. 

Did the progressive rates hasten deflation in the districts 
where they were in effect? Did liquidation proceed more 
rapidly in those districts than in the others where the pro- 
gressive rates were not applied? The opinion of the Joint 
Commission based upon the evidence submitted was: 

“That the amount and rate of deflation was not controlled by 
the application of the progressive rate. The rate of deflation was 
^ per cent in the tenth district, which had the progressive rate, 
and 35 per cent in the Minneapolis district, which did not have 
the pro^ssive rate. There was a decrease of 30 per cent in the 
borrowings of ail banks in the Chicago Distaict, which did not 
have the progressive rate, as against a decrease of 12 per cent 
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in the D^las dis^ict, and an increase of 26 per cent in tiie 
Atlanta district (incomplete), in both of which the progressive 
rate was efifective.” 

This experience tends to show that at this time there were 
other factors influencing the general credit situation of far 
greater weight than the discount rates of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks even where the influence of those rates was con- 
centrated in such a way as to affect those member banks 
most which were borrowing to excess. It suggests that the 
influence of the interest rate as a deterrent or a stimulus to 
bank expansion or contraction has been exaggerated. In the 
Atlanta district, where we find the most severe application 
of the interest control theory, the total of loans from the 
Federal Reserve Bank actually increased 26 per cent. 

There is one more test which we can apply. If an increase 
in the interest rate is supposed to discourage expansion, then 
it should be possible to select many individual cases where 
the general rule is illustrated, i.e., if an increase in the rate 
results in a general decrease in borrowing, then the borrow- 
ings of a large number of banks subject to the increased 
rate should show a diminution of loans from the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Acting Governor Platt in his reply to Senate 
resolution,^^ requesting information on effect of progressive 
rates, already referred to, submitted a complete statement of 
the course of the progressive rates charged to each bank, in 
the four districts where that rate was in effect, which bor- 
rowed beyond its basic line and therefore became subject to 
penalty rates. The theoretical expectation in the case of each 
such bank is that as the discount rate is raised the accommo- 
dation demanded declines. We have not only modwate 
cases where the rate charged increases by fractions of one 
per cent but also a substantial number of extreme cases 
where the rates mount to 5, 10, 20 and even 81^% above 
the normal rate. Pedagogically, an exaggerated example is 
often an effective means of illustrating a theory, e.g., the 
common market price problem. The economist rarely is so 
fortunate as to have a laboratory in which he can create 
*Op. cit, p. 68. * Senate Beeoiution 335, Dee. 6, 1908. 
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artificial situations for the confimmtion or repudiation of 
abstractions. In llie case of the progressive rate circum- 
stances have been unusually charitable. 

In the four districts where progressive rates applied, 227 
banks borrowed beyond their basic lines during a part or all 
of the time tiie penalty rates were in effect. Governor Platt 
gives a complete statement of the borrowings of each of 
these banks and the rates applicable to the various incre- 
ments in excess of the basic amounts.^^ A large number of 
bmdos borrowed to excess for but short periods of time, one 
or two weeks, while others were incurring penalty rates 
throughout the entire period. It is impossible to say whether 
the banks which did not borrow at all or did not borrow to 
excess were deterred by the prospect of penalty rates. The 
great majority of members of the system do not borrow to- 
day, although the rates are very low and the expansibility 
of each loan from the reserve bank so decided as to offer 
handsome profit to the borrowing bank. The average banker 
to-day would explain that he is not borrowing from his re- 
serve bank because there is no demand from his clients for 


Atlanta— Fbdibal Rbsesvb Distbict No. 6* 
Member Bank No. 32. (Capital and surplus $1,250,000) 


Daily averaye Average rates charged 
borrowings induding superrates 


May 28-June 3 3,886,230 6.42 

June 4-10 3,305,877 6S3 

July 23-29 2^40^00 7A7 

July 30-Aug. 5 3,487,471 8.67 

Aug. 6-12 4,014,770 8.89 

Aug. 13-19 4,325,702 9.13 

Aug. 20-26 4,069A69 8A2 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2 3,579,987 8.45 

Sept. 3-0 3,135,759 7.63 

Oct. M-28 3,117,645 7A0 


Member bank No. 41 (Capital and surplus TOJIOO)* 

Sept. 1-15 215,940 6S4 

Sept. 16-30 219,752 6.99 

Oct. 1-16 214,016 7.03 

0<Jt. 16-30 249,867 14.07 


*£iterest Ghaiges of Federal Besenre Banks, op. cit., pp. 13-01. 
"Ibid., p. 21. "Ibid., p. 2S. 
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acoonunodation which he cannt>t satisfy with the resources 
of the bank. Lower reserve rates to monber banks do not 
necessarily increase the demand for loans from the commu- 
nities which they serve. On the other hand, there were dur- 
ing this period a large number of banks whom rising dis- 
coimt rates did not deter. See opposite page. 

There is here no discernible relation between the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest charged. It can always be 
said that if the increased rate had not been applied the 
loans would have been much greater. This is an insipid 
hypothesis and assumes the conclusion which we are tr 3 ring 
to determine. In the case of Bank No. 41 an increase in total 
borrowings of approximately $35,000 at the beginning of 
the second half of October resulted in a doubling of the rate 
to be paid not only on the additional borrowing but on the 
total amount borrowed so that the penalty attributable to 
the borrowing on the margin amounted to 28%.*® Since the 
penalties were published and the borrowing bank knew what 
it would have to pay, it must have reasoned that the value 
of the additional accommodation exceeded its cost. As 
this is a bank in the Atlanta district, we may apply to it the 
data presented on p. 379. If circumstances in 1920 were the 
same as in 1916, then this particular bank could afford to 
pay a rate of 53.1% on the additional $35,000 before the 
interest charges on such accommodation equaled the amount 
which it in turn could collect from its own clients."* The net 
effect of an increase in the discount rate then is to reduce the 
margin of profit of the member bank."’* Barring the most 
extraordinary rates the member bank can alwa 3 rB afford to 
borrow as long as there is a demand for loans in the com- 
munity. It is the latter factor rather than the discount rate 
which is likely to determine and control the rate of expan- 
sion or contraction of bank credit in a community. What is 

^Idem. 

*Thi8 would be possible only under the most favorable circumstances 
but in a period of general expansion the possibility of manifold loans is 
theoretically ^tter than in a period of stability. 

** Assuming that the bank does not or cannot increase the interest 
charges to its own customers. 
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true of these individual cases in the Atlanta district is true 
of the district as a whole. While other sections of the country 
were deflating the Atlanta district registered an increase of 
26 % in the borrowings of member banks.”^ 

The point we wish to emphasize here is that the increase 
in the rates was at the expense of the member bank and did 
not result in an increase in the rates charged to customers. 
This was brought out fully in the testimony of Gover- 
nor Miller of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
where the application of the progressive rate was under fire. 
Since the inquiry was born of the particular distress of the 
farmer, it had been taken for granted that the progressive 
rate was one of the factors in the farmers imhappy state. 

“We have on our application blanks for loans a column that 
says: What rate of interest did you charge on the notes you 
are presenting? Knowing that that question would be asked, here 
is a list of nearly every borrowing bank that we have had, show- 
ing the rate of interest it collected from its customers and the 
rate of discount we charged the borrowing member. It also shows 
the rate of interest the same banks charged their customers in 
1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921 ; and they paid nearly the full contract 
rate in the several states — ^in fact, the record shows that the local 
banks charged no more when they were paying the progressive 
rate than they charged before or since, because they always 
charged all the traffic would bear.” •* 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City also sent ques- 
tionnaires to member banks which were not borrowing at all 
in order to determine the rate such banks charged their 
di^ts and the replies showed ''that they charged exactly 
the same rate as their neighbor who was borrowing at the 
progressive rates of interest from us. In other words they 
were charging all the bttffic would bear whether they bor- 
rowed or not.” 

"Our records clearly show that not a single bank, city or 
country, charged its customers more than it would have 
charged if it had not borrowed at all.” 

It is significant that these statements were not printed in 

'*Agricultund CommisBion Report, Fart 11, p. 68. 

“/bid., Vol. m, p. 761. “/bid., p. 752. 
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the published records of the hearings. The worst that can be 
said of the progressive rates therefore is that they were not 
successful in limiting expansion, that their harmful effects 
were limited to the profits of member banks and the net 
result there was that those profits were not as great as they 
might have been if the progressive rates had not been 
applied. 

This conclusion does not support the complaints that 
were presented to the Commission. 

“In general, the complaints against the operation of the 
progressive rate may be stated as follows; 

“1. That it resulted in the imposition of exorbitantly 
high rates of discount on member bank loans. 

“2. That its application resulted in excessive pressure 
upon member banks borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
Bank to reduce their borrowings. 

“3. That it resulted in excessive rates on the borrowings 
of some banks and consequent hardship.” 

As to complaint number one and also number three, we 
may take the average rates charged to member banks in 
the various districts: 


Federal Reserve Banks 
Progressive rate districts 

Atlanta 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

Dallas 


Flat rate districts 


Boston 

New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland , , . 
Richmond . . . 

Chicago 

Minneapolis . 
San Francisco 


19S0 

mi 

5.97 

6.05 

6.65 

6.14 

5.88 

5.90 

6.78 

6.01 


6.03 

5.88 

5.87 

6.06 

5.44 

5.44 

5.66 

6.72 

5.78 

5.91 

6.32 

6.20 

6.40 

685 

582 

5.79' 


These figures give no support to the first complaint. 

" Report of Commianon, Put II, p. 66. 

** Based upon data contained in Interest Charges of Federal Reserve 
Banks, op. cit., p. 11. 
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As Ibo the third complaint, concerning the injurious inci- 
dence of these high rates upon certain banks, we have these 
facts. In the D.allas district the maximum average rate did 
not exceed B% except in one instance where it reached 
8?4%*** 1*1 the Kansas City and Atlanta districts the aver- 
age rate on ail -borrowings rarely approached ten 
per cent, even before a rebate was made on all charges 
in excess of 12% by these two reserve banks. The 
bank which paid 87*^% on a fraction of its borrow- 
ings for a two-week period paid only 8.8% on its total 
borrowings after charges in excess of 12% had been re- 
funded.*® 

As to charge number two we have seen that such pressure 
was not evidenced in a reduction of loans. 

However the clamor was too much. The progressive rate 
was discontinued in Atlanta Nov. 1, 1920; in Dallas Feb. 
15, 1921 ; in St. Louis Jime 23, 1921 and in Kansas City on 
August 1, 1921.** 

In the Hearing on S.4280 (H.R. 13033) known as the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, Mr. Sydney Anderson who 
has served as Chairman of the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry stated that the progressive rate amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act “is unnecessary, and I think 
that it involves an unsound banking practice. I think the 
sound banking practice rec^uires tiie exercise of a sound 
banking judgment in determining whether a loan shall be 
made or called, and when you substitute for that sound 
banking judgment an arbitrary rule which imposes the same 
pressure for liquidation upon all borrowing banks regard- 
less of their condition or ability to pay, I think you depart 
from the soimd judgment which ought to be. exercised ^d 
sound principle which ought to be applied in banking 
practice.*'** 

This interpretation of the application of the progressive 
rate is diametrically opposed to that which we have devel- 

•iWi, p. 6. "/Wc?., p. 5. •Ibid., pp. 11-12. , 

"Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, 67th Congress, third and fourth sessifxas on the bills 
8. «n0 HR. 13033. Part IL n. ISO. 
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oped. It is the flat rate which treats all borrowers alike ** 
and it is the progressive rate which “tended to penalize the 
bank that was borrowing excessively in direct proportion to 
its excess borrowing, and, therefore, tended to reduce the 
borrowings of the bank that was borrowing excessively, thus 
making a larger amount of funds available to banlm that 
were not borrowing at all, or borrowing only moderately.” •* 

The obituary of the progressive rate was read in the 
“Agricultural Credits Act of 1923,” approved March 4, 1923. 
“Sec. 407. That the Act entitled ‘An act to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal Reserve 
Act,’ approved April 13, 1920, is repealed.” •“ 

What comment shall we inscribe on the gravestone of this 
experiment? It has passed on, shunned by all. By its enemies 
it has been abused and proscribed. Its friends have raised 
no voice in its defense. They still suffer from the embarrass- 
ment which it caused them. 

Unfortunately certain accidents have given it a charac- 
ter which it does not deserve. In the first place, it was ap- 
plied in districts predominantly agricultural. In the second 
place, the Federal Reserve Board was unable to envisage the 
extreme and exceptional cases which provided such odious 
ammunition. How could any one anticipate a stupidity in 
management which would allow the reserve of a bank to 
drop to $86.00? If this could have been foreseen, which is 
unreasonable, a limit to the graduated rate might have been 
set which could have been defended. 

The experiment has value due to the light which it sheds 
on the efficacy of the discount rate as a weapon of credit 
control and on the dilemma in discount policy which is a 
source of uneasiness for the friends of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

It is difficult to discover anything in this experience 
which supports the view that the discount rate pla}nB a con- 

"Hearingi, Agricultural Inquiry, op. cit., Vol, II, p. T86. “It opmtea 
directly and evenly upon every borrower.” ^ ... 

^ This quotation is from a report submitted by Mr. Anderson on October 
14,1921, op. cit., p. 66. 

* Heanngs on S. 428Q, op. cit., pp. 350-351. 
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trolling part or even a vital part in the fluctuations of 
credit and business. It by no means settles the issue but as 
a bit of relevant evidence it is entitled to more attention 
than it has so far received. 

Finally to come back to the theme with which we started, 
the power to establ^di graduated rates was in effect a com- 
promise between the principle of regulation by definite and 
uniform rule and the principle of elastic and particularized 
banking judgment. It was an effort to apply, automatically, 
that discrimination between the fit and the unfit which it is 
the purpose of intelligent judgment to discern and compe- 
tent administration to achieve. While the latter is the better 
solution in many ways, it is extremely doubtful whether in 
a public institution in a democracy under present conditions 
such a principle is practicable. 
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Descbiption of Progressive Rate Plans in Effect in the 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Dallas 
Federal Reserve Districts 

(Copied from pamphlet on Discount Rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, 1914-1921) 

Atlanta 

Date effective: May 31, 1920. 

Basic line: Sixty-five per cent of reserve balance plus paid-in 
subscription to capital stock of Federal reserve bank — average 
for previous reserve computation period, weekly for reserve city 
banks and semimonthly for country banks — multiplied by two 
and one-half. 

When applied: Normal rate at time of discount. Superrate ap- 
plied at end of reserve computation period to average borrowings 
in excess of basic line. 

Scale of rates: Superrate of one-half per cent for first 25 per 
cent or fraction thereof by which borrowings exceed basic line, 
1 per cent for second 25 per cent excess, etc. 

Exceptions: Member bank collateral notes secured by Liberty 
bonds or Victory notes actually owned by the borrowing bank 
on April 1, 1920, or by Treasury certificates actually owned were 
subject only to normal discount rates, but were considered a part 
of the total borrowings or “credit structure'' in determining the 
progressive rate applicable to other eligible paper. 

Rebates on paper paid before maturity : At normal rate. 

Modifications: On June 14, 1920, after approval by the Federal 
Reserve Board paper drawn for strictly agricultural production 
up to 100 per cent of the member bank's capital and surplus wa3 
excepted from application of progressive rates. 

On June 23, 1921, Federal Reserve Board approved recom- 
mendation that all charges previously made in excess of 12 per 
cent, including the normal rate, be rebated. 

Date discontinued: November 1, 1920. 

** Interest Charges of Federal Resen'e Banka, Senate Document No. 201, 
e7th Congress, 4th Session, pp. 11-12. 
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, St. Lotda 

Date effective: May 26, 1020. 

Basic line: Same as Atlanta, except that reserve balances re- 
quired during reserve computation periods covered by borrowings 
were used in determining the basic line. 

When applied: Same as Atlanta. 

Scale of rates: Same as Atlanta. 

Exceptions: Member bank collateral notes secured by Liberty 
bonds or Victory notes actually owned by the borrowing bank 
on April 1, 1920, or by Treasmy certificates actually owned were 
not considered part of the total borrowings or “credit structure” 
nor did progressive rates apply thereto. 

Rebates on paper paid before maturity: At normal rate. 

Modifications: On May 21, 1921, progressive rate plan was 
modified to provide a rate of 1 per cent in excess of the normal 
rate of 6 per cent on all borrowings in excess of the basic discount 
line, subject to exemption previously in effect. 

Date discontinued: June 23, 1921. 

Kansas City 

Date effective: April 19, 1920. 

Basic line: Same as Atlanta, except that the reserve balance 
used in determining the basic line was the average maintained 
during the reserve computation periods ending within the preced- 
ing month. 

When applied: At time of discoimt, subject to adjustments to 
compensate reductions in borrowings and increased or decreased 
basic line determined from month to month by the formula out- 
lined above. 

Scale of rates: Same as Atlanta. 

Exceptions: Member banks’ collateral notes, secured by 
Treasiuy certificates of indebtedness. Liberty bonds, or Victory 
notes owned by the borrowing member bank on April 1, 1920, 
were exempted from the application of superrates but were con- 
sidered part of the “credit structure” or total borrowings in fixing 
the rates applicable |io other paper; while all rediscounts secured 
by Government war obligations, as well as member banks’ col- 
lateral notes not described above, were subject to the application 
of the superrates as well as being considered part of the “credit 
structure.” 

Rebates on paper paid before maturity:' At rate charged. 

Modifications: On April 27, 1920, modified the progressive rate 
plan by excluding member banks’ collateral notes secured by 
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Liberty bonds or Victory notes actually owned on April 1, 1920, 
or by Treasury certificates of indebtedness actually owned alto- 
gether from the application of progressive rates; i.e., they were 
not only not subject to progressive discount rates, but were not 
to be taken into consideration in determining the progressive rates 
applicable to other eligible paper; while rediscounts secured by 
Government war obligations, though no longer subject to the ap- 
plication of superrates, were still considered part of the “credit 
structure” or aggregate indebtedness in determining superrates 
applicable to other eligible paper. 

On January 29, 1921, established a maximum rate, including 
the normal rate, of 12 per cent. 

On July 1, 1921, established a maximum rate of 8 per cent, in- 
cluding the normal rate of 6 per cent, and at the same time 
changed the scale of progression to 1 per cent for the first 100 p)er 
cent of borrowings in excess of the basic line and to 2 per cent on 
any further borrowings. Beginning July 1 member bank collateral 
notes secured by Government war obligations, while subject only 
to normal discount rates, were again considered a part of the 
“credit structure” for the purpose of determining the progressive 
rate applicable to other eligible paper. 

On August 3, 1921, Federal Reserve Board approved recom- 
mendation that all charges previously made in excess of 12 per 
cent including the normal rate be rebated. 

Date discontinued: August 1, 1921. 

Dallas 

Date effective: May 21, 1920. 

Basic line: Paid up and unimpaired capital and surplus of bor- 
rowing bank. 

When applied: At time of discount. (See modifications.) 

Scale of rates: Same as Atlanta. 

Exceptions: Same as St. Louie. 

Rebates on paper paid before maturity: At current discount 
rates. 

Modifications: On July 7, 1920, discontinued application of 
progressive rates to current offerings, and thereafter based them 
upon average excess borrowings within a reserve computation 
period. At this time all charges previously made were rebated and 
in lieu thereof new charges were imposed in accordance with the 
modified scheme. 

Date discontinued: February IS, 1921. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Central Bank Rates and Price Control in England, 
France and Germany 

Federal Reserve Banks and Bank of England — Comparison — ^Position 
— Age — Political Persecution — Accountability — Government Deposits — 
Banking Reserves — Centralization of Banking Structure — ^The Banking 
Community — Liaison — All Advantages with Bank of England — Correlation 
Between Banking Policy and Price Level — Lesson of Statistics— French and 
German Statistics. 

While a part of the exuberant confidence in the power 
of the discount rate to regulate prices in this country rests 
upon an incomplete examination of our war and post-war 
experience, a substantial part is also due to the alleged om- 
nipotence of the rate of the Bank of England and an implied 
similarity between that institution and the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Before considering, statistically, the actual influence 
of the bank rate in England, in so far as our factual ma- 
terial will permit, it is necessary to question the resemblance 
between the two institutions. 

Undoubtedly both are central banks; both are charged 
with the conservation of the credit and monetary resources 
of their respective countries; both have certain intimate re- 
lations with the Fisc and both are, in a sense, bankers’ banks 
with limited contacts with tlie public. Beyond this our 
identity becomes more and more tenuous and we may well 
ask if the few attributes in common, to which we have 
pointed, important though they be, are sufficient to jus- 
tify the expectation that what is feasible for the Bank 
of England is possible and practicable for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. To determine this it will be necessary to con- 
sider the points of dissimilarity. If Uiese be cardinal they 
may well impair the validity of our anticipation of com- 
parable Federal Reserve puissance. 

First of all, we must point to the discrepancy in the ages 
of the two institutions. The Bank of England was estab- 

412 
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lished in 1694. To discuss the 'auspices under which it was 
bom or to render a detailed account of its subsequent his- 
tory would be irrelevant. It is proper, however, to indicate 
that of the great central banks, such as those of Genoa, 
Venice and Amsterdam which scintillated in the commercial 
and banking firmament when this modest youngster ar- 
rived, none have survived. The Bank of England, blinking 
its eyes as the bastard offspring of governmental impecuni- 
osity,^ ushered surreptiously through a captious parliament 
under the guise of the Tonnage Act, conunenced its exist- 
ence under circumstances and portents that could scarely 
have been more inauspicious. Its history is an epic tale 
which fidelity to our subject precludes repeating. Of the 
bright galaxy of banks whose illustrious circle the Bank of 
England apologetically joined, all have demonstrated mor- 
tal frailty. One and all they have displayed a susceptibility 
to hazard, a lack of immunity to monetary diseases which 
have proved fatal. Perturbed at times and shaken by sav- 
age conflict it has, nevertheless, withstood all assults and 
emerged from each crisis stronger and more firmly in- 
trenched in wisdom and power. It appears destined to go on 
forever. In the English mind this great institution seems 
invested with qualities of immutable eternity. What a con- 
trast this magnificent tradition offers to the story of the first 
and second United States banks! While the Federal Reserve 
Banks are stiU sustaining their baptismal fire, the Bank of 
England rests serenely upon an exalted eminence. Canon- 
ized by Englishmen, majestically radiant in the glory of 
past achievements, fortified by the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries of experience, revered in every comer of the globe, 
where trader meets trader, the Bank of England is in a class 
by itself. 

While it has weathered many an arduous campaign in 
which it was compelled to struggle against destruction or 
emasculation by political guerillas, it has finally won prac- 
tical emancipation from disturbing assaults. This, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be said of the Federal Reserve Banks. They 

* ADdreades, History of the Bank of England, pp. SBM, 
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are still in that stage of immaturity where Congress counts 
that day lost whose low setting sun fails to witness at least 
one proposal to investigate or to modify the Federal Reserve 
system. The officials of the latter are harrassed by repeated 
demands to testify before governmental committees and to 
justify conduct and policies whose delicacy is often not ap- 
preciated or receives at best but scant protection. The 
monthly and annual reports of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the bulletins and publications of the individual reserve 
banks, not to mention the annual reports of the Comptrol- 
ler, give us a body of monetary and banking statistics which 
no other country in the world enjoys. In spite of this the 
system has been subjected to constant snipeshooting which 
will tend not only to keep competent men out of it but 
will also serve to undermine the confidence which the 
nation has in its banks. Confidence is to a bank the sus- 
taining stream of life. Psychically it is a blood brother of 
faith and as such it should be nourished by every means 
at the disposal of the legislative body. As long as the 
Federal Reserve Banks are subject to the attrition of con- 
tinuous investigation, they will be unable to develop an 
“effective procedure” or to apply freely that fine banking 
judgment which is essential to the proper discharge of the 
functions of a central bank. We may contrast the foregoing 
with the liability of the Bank of England to persecution by 
disgruntled groups and with its policy of giving to the pub- 
lic the minimum of information concerning its conduct. 
The statements of Hie Bank of England have long been the 
despair of students. As an institution its expressions are 
conspicuous only because of Hieir inadequacy. In the prob- 
lem of the regulation of credit and the administration of 
the discount rate, this is a distinct advantage. The very 
freedom from a strict accountability for every act and 
change of policy invests the latter with a minatory signifi- 
cance to the business world which is absent from the con- 
duct of the Federal Reserve Banks in this country. The busi- 
ness community on this side of the water knows that th^ 
are definite limitations in the matter of conduct and policy. 
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which for political reasons the 'Federal Reserve Banks dare 
not transgress. The experience with progressive discount 
rates demonstrates that even in the ocercise of a clear statu* 
tory authority the system is vulnerable to the assaults of 
disappointed groups. While these facts are all imponder- 
ables, they establish a vital difference between the English 
and American banking ssrstems fund any proposal which 
seeks to apply to one a remedy which was effective in the 
other must make allowances for this difference. 

Another factor which gives the Bank of England a pre- 
ferred position in the control of the money market is its 
exclusive right to hold the deposits of the government. 
These constitute a substantial part of its total deposits as 
may be seen from the following figures: 

Public Deposits Other Deposits 


Dec.p 1927 14.6 124.0 Expressed in mil- 

Jan., 1928 16.5 96.7 lions of pounds 

Feb., 1928 10.1 98.5 sterlinfc. Federal Re- 

Average 13,73 107.1 serv'o Hulletin, April, 


Per cent of total... 11.4% 88.6% 1928, p. 274. 

We may compare this with the similar relationship of 
government and other deposits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Government Deposits Other Deposits 


Dec., 1927 9 2,436 Expressed in mil- 

Jan., 1928 17 2.465 lions of dollars; 

Feb., 1928 X 2,406 figures based upon 

Average per weekly averages in 

cent or federal Reserve 

total .7% 99.3% Bulletins. 


It may be seen that only a small fraction of the total 
deposits of Federal Reserve Banks are government deposits. 
In the Bank of England public deposits are, relatively, six- 
teen times as important as in the Federal Reserve Banks. 

On June 30, 1927 the American government had $257,- 
091,107.83 on deposit in the banks of the country and of 
this total $30,656,042.52 * was in Federal Reserve Banks. 
Whereas the Briti^ government keeps all its deposits in 
• Awmial Report of the Secretuy of the Treasury, June 30, 1027, p. 146. 
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the Bank of England, the American government maintains 
apiH'oximately 12 per cent of its funds in the central bank 
of the counlay. If we take a yearly average we get approxi- 
mately the same percentage. During the two fiscal years, 
1926 and 1927, the government kept on deposit in the banks 
of this country oth^ than the federal reserve banks vary- 
ing amounts which averaged approximately 229 millions of 
dollars, about eight times the average maintained in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. These deposits were also roughly 
equivalent to ten per cent of the reserve which member 
banks kept on deposit in the Federal Reserve Banks. To the 
extent that these deposits emancipated the member banks 
from a dependence upon the Federal Reserve Banks they 
weakened the ability of the latter to control the credit 
supply of the country. They had precisely the same effect 
as the ownership of an equivalent amount of gold by the 
beneficiary banks.® We may say that the exclusive right to 

* Hie eystem of government depositaries was recognized as an evil at the 
time of the Feder^ Reserve Act was passed and it was then hoped that 
among the valuable effects of the Act would be the elimination of thou- 
sands of depositary banks, dependent upon the Treasury, and the concen- 
tration of the public funds in the relatively small number of federal re- 
serve banks. This would have released the Secretary of the Treasury from 
his maternal function of nursing weak banks with government deposits 
and would have simplified the accounting of government funds. Unfor- 
tunately, this hope was short-lived. The war served as a pretext for the 
re-establishment of this vicious system on the ground that widely scattered 
government deposits would facilitate the sale of government securities. 
Instead of having accounts in a small number of conveniently located 
banks the deposits of Uncle Sam are spread out in more than seven thou- 
sand institutions. This means that approximately one bank in every four 
is a government depositary and one does not require an active imagina- 
tion to realize the difficulty of maintaining accounts in so many banks. 
The Act of September 24, 1917, calls for the designation of special deposi- 
taries to accept deposits arising from the sale of bonds, notes or Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. Althou^ intended to facilitate war financing, 
we find that 7,224 banks held desigimtion as special depositaries at the 
end of the fiscal year, 1927. In addition to the special depositaries, there 
were 321 general depositaries at the end of the same year which carried 
balances to the credit of the TVeasurer, the amount so carried being ad- 
justed periodically on the basis of the government business transacted by 
such banks. With the exception of the federal reserve banks all deposi- 
taries are required to pay two per cent interest on government deposits. 
From April 24, 1917, to June 30, 1928, this interest has yielded the govern- 
ment $73,6^,000.69. Considering the element of weakness in our banking 
63 rBtem which it has introduced, it is doubtful whether the practice of 
diffusing government deposits can be justified on the basis of this return.. 
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keep government deposits is a- line of power controlled by 
the Bank of England and. denied to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

We come next to a significant distinction in the posi- 
tions of the two institutions as the guardians of the bank- 
ing reserves of their respective countries. The Bank of Eng- 
land is the sole source of cash and the exclusive repository 
of the reserves of English banks. We need experience no 
great concern over the fact that the Federal Reserve Banks 
do not possess a monopoly of the note issue. The possibility 
of note issue inherent in the rights of national banks is so 
slight as to be negligible. On the other hand, the fact that 
two-thirds of the banks of the country are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System and have, therefore, no direct 
contact with the latter is much more serious. This dan- 
ger to effective control is mitigated by the importance of 
the banks which do belong to the system. They control 
about two-thirds of the banking resources of the country 
and give the central bank greater control of the credit mart 
than would be the case if resources and membership were 
divided in the same ratio. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
grave concern that almost twenty thousand banks should 
still stand aloof. Tenuous as is the influence of the Federal 
Reserve Banks over the credit policies of member banks, 
with the great body of institutions beyond the pale of cen- 
tral control it is but a shadow. 

Although the improvement in centralization of banking 
resources and especially reserves under the operation of the 
Federal Reserve Act has been great, our monetary cohorts 
are still deployed on a far-flung banking front. Compared 
to the systems of the commercial nations of Europ>e, we 
are still the extreme example of decentralization in bank- 
ing. Elaborate comparisons will not profit us greatly and. 

The Treasurer usually fixes the miniinuiii to be maintaiiied at each de- 
positary and in the event that this is impaired a telegraphic traiufer is 
immediately effected from the nearest f^ral reserve bank or bra^h 
on behalf of such depositary. These restorations reach large amounts, 9iXr 
139,206 for 1926 and $122,619,401 for 1926. (See Annual Report of the 
Treasurer, 1926, p. 604). This practically amounts to a guaranteed depoat 
which immediately be converted into reserves. 
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since we are here engaged in calling attention to the fal- 
lacy of the recurrent comparisons of the discount rate in 
England and the United States, our pmpose will be served 
by a consideration of the banking system of England alone. 
This has been termed “the most highly concentrated bank- 
ing system in the world.” * 

The amalgamation movement is a familiar phenomenon 
of English banking history. During the last century, more 
than 550 amalgamations have taken place so that the an- 
nual toll of banks has exceeded five.'^ At the present time 
it is safe to say that the banking system of England con- 
sists of the Bank of England and the “Big Five,” six in- 
stitutions in all. Of a total of 10,717 offices in Great Britain, 
7,621 belong to the “Big Five.”® The combined assets 
of these five banks constitute more than 85 per cent of 
the resources of all the joint-stock banks of England. In 
fact these five banks control from 40-50 per cent of all 
the banking resources of the British Empire.’ The foUow- 
ing table gives a statistical portrait of this concentration. 


Banks 

Total Assets^ 

Branches 

Joint-stock banks of England and Wales — 

Barclay’s 

London Joint City & Midland 

Lloyd’s 

National Provincial & Union 

Westminster 

.£ 350,757,000 
. 407,671,000 

. 373,979,000 

. 291,497,000 

. 328,044,000 

1,900 

1,950 

1,700 

1,116 

955 

Total 

.£1,751,947,000 

7,621 

All other Joint-stock banks of England and 

Wales 318,916,000 

3,096 

Total 

.£2,070,863,000 

i^m 

Bank of England 

. 267,473/X)0 

10 


* Commerce Reports, IVade. Rifonnation Bulletin, No. 99, May 31, 
1923, U. S. Department of Commerce, p. 33. 

* Sykes, Joseph, The Amalgamatum Movement in English Banking, 
P. S. King & Son, London, 1926, p. 

•Europa Year Book, 1928, pp. 390-391. 

* Trade Information Bulletin, No. 99, op, cit.. p. 36. 

•Ibid., pp. 4041. 

•Europa Year Book, 1928, pp. 390-391. 
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Thus tile Bank of England bps a very closely knit credit 
sl^cture to which it can transmit its leadership. It deals 
with but five powerful banking groups and the intangible 
controls with which a central bank makes its wishes ef- 
fective are a reality compared to the impotent gestures of 
a. bank which must attempt to guide 30,000 heterogeneous 
and often discordant units. 

Where the ratio between the assets of the central bank 
and the other banks is as 1 is to 8 in England, in America 
it is as 1 is to 12, While it cannot be said of either country 
that the central bank is in a position to dominate through 
sheer strength the Bank of England more nearly approaches 
this state ^an do the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The small size of England, its uniform development, the 
absence of raw young communities with a hinterland in- 
feriority complex, which in our country has always popu- 
lated Wall Street with unprincipled financial brigands, the 
density of population, the high state of industrialization, 
the homogeneous character of the population, all combine 
to make the task of credit control far simpler for the 
Bank of England than it is at present for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

We have so far examined only the superficial integra- 
tion of banking in England. While the corporate bonds 
show a unity and cohesion which is extraordinary, there is 
over and above these legal ties a community of interest 
between the Bank of England and the financial and indus- 
trial leadership of the empire which adds greatly to the 
power of this bank. The connections of some of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England are illuminating. We may 
start with Sir Charles Stewart Addis, one of the British 
representatives on the Dawes Commission, a member of 
the General Council of the Reichsbank, President of the In- 
stitute of Bankers, 1921-1923, member of the Cunliffe Cur- 
rency Commission, Chairman of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank and a director of half a dozen great corporations. 
There is Sir Alan Garret Andeiwn who holds important 
executive and adviswy positions in no less than five pow- 
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erful cpmmercial OTganizations. Kenneth Goscheh is a 
Director of the Bank of Australasia and a partner in the 
private banking firm of Gosdiens & Cunliffe. Edward 
Charles Grenfell is a partner in the firm of Morgan, Gren- 
fell & Company and a Director of the White Star Line. 
Sir Robert Kindersley is chairman of Lazard Bros. & Com, 
pany, and of the Whitehall Trust, Governor of Hudson’s 
Bay Company, 1916-1925, Senior British Representative on 
the Dawes Commission. We need mention but one more, 
John Baring, Lord Revelstoke, partner in Baring Brothers 
& Company, Ltd., member of the Council of the Prince 
of Wales, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Middlesex, etc. 
The illustrious peers of Great Britain’s world wide mercan- 
tile and financial empire sit upon the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of England. 

It is idle, therefore, to attempt to draw a comparison 
between the credit situation in England in the United 
States and to expect that a central bank policy enforced 
through open market operations and the discount rate 
would be as effective in the United States as it is sup- 
posed to be in England. The incomparable advantages of 
the Bank of England in the prestige of crystallized tradi- 
dition, freedom from political snipeshooting, relief from the 
burden of defense, the suppwt of government deposits, the 
exclusive possession of bank reserves, the concentration of 
banking power, the size of the country, the density of popu- 
lation and its state of economic progress, and finally the 
identity of interest of the great bank and the commercial 
and financial community which it serves, afford the most 
favorable auspices under which a central bank might em- 
bark on a policy of credit and price control 

Let us see, therefore, if the relation betwe^ the rates 
of the Bank of England and changes in the price level pro- 
vide the assurance of the success of this weapon of control 
which some students allege and which the eaperience of our 
country has so far failed to yield. 

In determining the correlation between these two f^* 
tors we shall consider a rise in the bank rate accompanied 
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by a rise in the price level and a fall in the bank rate ac- 
companied by a fall in the price level as positive correspon- 
dence while a movement in opposite directions will be con- 
sidered as negative and the failure of one factor or the other 
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to move wiU be held neutral. The table on page 422 aho^ 
that these two factors move together 61 times, “ 
directions 23 times. On 8 occasions we f ^ 
the price level from one year to the next. It Jj® ^ 
that as evidence this is only a straw m “ “ 

far as any credence whatsoever can be p^ upon it, Uttle 
support is yielded to the discount theorist. 
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Lono'^Timb Relation Between Bank Rate and the Price Level 
IN England 

Bank Wholesale Bank Wholeat 

Year Rate^ Price Level^ Year Rate Price Le 

1845 2.579 95 1897 2.636 73 

1S46 3.327 95 1898 3245 75 

1847 5.171 100 iS99 3.753 

1848 3.721 91 1900 3.964 

1849 2.947 86 1901 3.722 82 

1850 2.507 91 1902 3.329 81 

1851 3.000 88 1903 3.751 81 

1852 2.156 92 1904 3.297 82 

1853 3.694 112 1905 3.008 85 

1854 5.115 120 1906 4.269 91 

1855 4B88 119 1907 4.925 94 

1856 6.066 119 1908 3.012 86 

1857 6.667 124 1909 3.100 87 

1858 3.229 107 1910 3.723 92 

1859 2.740 111 1911 3.470 94 

1860 4.180 116 1912 3.774 100 

1861 6.248 116 1913 4.770 100 

1862 2.630 119 1914 4.044 100 

1863 4.411 121 1915 5.000 127 

1864 7.352 124 1916 5.467 160 

1865 4.770 119 1917 5.155 206 

1866 6.949 120 1918 5.000 226 

1867 2.540 118 1919 5.151 242 

1868 2.096 116 1920 6.710 295 

1869 3.201 115 1921 6.097 182 

1870 3.100 113 1922 3.699 154 

1871 2.882 118 1923 3.490 152 

1872 4.094 128 1924 4.000 165 

1873 4.797 131 1925 4.575 159* 

1874 3.692 120 1926 5.000 148 

1875 3.233 113 1927 4j65? 141 

1876 2.607 112 

1877 2.900 111 

1878 3.781 102 

1879 2.512 98 

1880 2.761 104 

1881 3.481 100 

1882 4.145 99 

1883 3.578 96 

1884 2.956 89 

1885 2.919 85 

1886 3.053 81 

1887 3.345 80 

1888 3.303 82 

1889 3.555 85 ^ Bankers Magazine, London, Feb., 

1890 4.523 85 1928, p. 228. 

1891 3.322 85 * European Currency and Fvrumce, 

1892 2.522 80 Commission of Gold and Silver In- 

1893 3.058 80 quiry, U. S. Senate, Vol. I, p. 450. 

1894 2.116 74 • Derived from monthly figures in 

1895 2.000 73 Bulletin of Statistics, League of Na- 

1896 2.478 72 tions. 
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Bask. Matb, Moinar>utT Stn>PLT and Pbicb Lbvel in Gbbat Bemm 



BanJe 

Rate 

Total 
Deposits 
Bank of 
EngUmd*^ 

Toted 

Note 

Circulation**^ 

Wholescde 

Price 

Level 

1919 

J 

.... 6 

134.4 

4180 

243 

A 

.... 6 

118.2 

4100 

250 

s 

.... 5 

116.8 

412.8 

252 

0 

.... 5 

138.9 

419.3 

264 

N 

.... 6% 

120.3 

422.7 

271 

D 

.... 6 

200.0 

443.5 

276 

1990 

J 

... 6 

165.3 

413.8 

288 

F. 

... 6 

190.1 

417.4 

306 

M 

... 6 

137.2 

434.7 

307 

A 

... 6% 

140.4 

438.7 

313 

M 

... 7 

117.8 

451.9 

305 

J 

... 7 

191.7 

464.0 

300 

J 

... 7 

133.8 

4680 

299 

A 

... 7 

116.0 

462.3 

298 

S 

... 7 

127.2 

462.6 

282 

0 

... 7 

137.0 

464.7 

282 

N 

... 7 

123.3 

458.5 

263 

D 

... 7 

189.9 

481.0 

243 

1991 

J 

... 7 

128.6 

4510 

232 

F 

... 7 

1272 

4440 

215 

M 

... 7 

137.7 

454.3 

208 

A 

... 6% 

141.3 

447.1 

199 

M 

... 6% 

128.5 

4410 

191 

J 

... 6 

147.0 

433.4 

183 

J 

... 6 % 

121.8 

434.0 

186 

A 

... 

136.8 

426.7 

181 

S 

...5% 

117.7 

420.0 

175 

0 

... 5^ 

176.0 

416.0 

163 

N 

... 5 

144.2 

4180 

161 

D 

... 5 

122.6 

452.7 

167 

1999 

J. 

... 5 

135.5 

4070 

156 

f: 

... 4?A 

1370 

400.4 

155 

M 

... 4^ 

150.6 

4030 

157 

A 

... 4 

134.4 

402.1 

158 

M. 

... 4 

1300 

4000 

159 

J 

... 3% 

131.4 

398.8 

159 

J 

... 3 

1210 

4001 

167 

A 

... 3 

124.3 

3961 

162 

S 

... 3 

120.7 

300.4 

150 

0 

... 3 

125.4 

388.0 

153 

N 

... 3 

1210 

3890 

153 

D 3 133.2 

In millicnut of pounds sterling. 

4051 

162 
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Bajjx Ratc, Monetakt Supply and-Pbicb LeWi in Great Britain— 

Continued 


Bank 

Rate 

192S 


J 3 

F 3 

M 3 

A 3 

M 3 

J 3 

J 4 

A 4 

S 4 

0 4 

N 4 

D 4 


im 

J 

F 

M 

A 

M 

J 

J 

A 

S 

O 

N 

D 


1926 

J 

F 

M 

A 

M 

J 

J 

A 

S 

O 

N 

D 


1926 


J 5 

F 6 

M 5 

A 5 

M 5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

W, 

4 % 

4 

4 

5 


Total 
Deposits 
Bank of 
England 

121.0 
131 A 
132.7 
122.6 

119.2 
128.0 
1196 
120.1 
118.1 

119.3 
120.9 
1326 


1216 

1236 

1276 

1216 

120.0 

132.3 
124.2 

122.4 
1246 

125.0 

131.0 
1746 


130.0 

122.0 
121.0 
122.0 

123.0 

132.0 

124.0 

126.0 

129.0 

114.0 

125.0 
1690 


124.0 
1226 

129.0 
1146 

123.0 


Total 
^ Note 
Circulation 


381.1 
3806 
3876 
3846 
3896 

389.2 

392.3 

387.2 

384.3 
382.5 
384.1 
4046 


384.0 
3806 
3846 
3936 

389.4 

394.4 
400.2 
3916 

387.1 

386.2 
3860 
388.0 


378.7 

379.1 
3830 

384.2 

380.4 

386.2 
3916 
3846 

381.5 

378.3 

376.4 
3756 


3730 

3726 

3816 

3826 

384.9 


Wholestde 

Price 

Level 


153 

155 

156 

157 

155 
150 
147 
147 
150 
150 

156 
156 


161 

163 

161 

161 

161 

160 

163 

162 

166 

172 

171 

174 


171 

169 

166 

163 

159 

158 

158 

157 

156 

155 

153 

152 


150 

148 

144 

144 

145 
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Bank Rais, MoNnrAST Supply and Pkicb Level in Gbeat Britain — 

Continued 


Bank 

Rate 

192e--CofUimisd 

Total 
Deposits 
Bank of 
England 

Total 

Note 

Cvrcvlation 

Wholesale 

Price 

Level 

J 

... 6 

165.0 

379.5 

146 

J 

... 6 

115.2 

379.7 

149 

A 

... 6 

128.0 

376.1 

149 

S 

... 5 

122.0 

372.2 

151 

0 

... 5 

123.0 

372.7 

152 

N 

... 5 

125.0 

369.2 

152 

D 

... 5 

143.0 

381.0 

146 

1997 

J 

... 5 

116.5 

364.5 

144 

F 

... 5 

116.2 

365.3 

143 

M 

... 5 

130.3 

369.8 

141 

A 

... 4% 

108.8 

376.1 

140 

M 

... 4% 

118.2 

378.1 

141 

J 

... 4% 

126.9 

380.0 

142 

J 

.... 4% 

113.4 

380.2 

141 

A 

.... 4% 

115.3 

377.1 

141 

S 

... 4% 

123.2 

375.1 

142 

0 

.... 4% 

111.8 

374.5 

141 

N 

.... 4% 

113.6 

3766 

141 

D 

.... 4% 

138.6 

382.3 

140 


The bank rate theory of price control as advanced by Cas- 
sel and Wicksell would call for an inverse relation, i.e., 
an advance in the discount rate, by increasing the cost of 
borrowing, should discourage it, and by diminishing the 
quantity of funds should reduce prices, while a drop in the 
rates should have just the opposite effect and should tend 
to raise prices. The bit of evidence here submitted shows 
that 51 changes in a total of 82 indicate similar discount 
rate and general price movements, while in only 23 cases 
is the orthodox theory supported. 

The writer would here urge a caution lest his statements 
at this point be misinterpreted. It is not his intention to 
establish that the discoimt rate as manipulated by the 
Bank of England has been entirely without effect during 
the period of 83 years under consideration. During this 
time London has been the centre of the world’s market for 
liquid capital. As such, it has borne the responsibility of 
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so guiding the movements of* funds as to minimise fric- 
tion and disturbance. The discount rate in London may 
well be treated as a market price which reflects the sup- 
ply and demand of the particular type of capital which 
seeks it as the appropriate market. Its great fluidity 
offers less resistance to pressure than any other kind of 
capital. One may, therefore, properly speak of the “deli- 
cate touch” on. the lever of control. But the movement 
of gold into and out of England in response to worldwide 
forces, and the stimulating or deterring influence of the 
bank rate, cannot be identified with corresponding changes 
in the price level in England. While the reserves of the 
Bank of England, the movement of liquid capital and the 
bank rate may well show reciprocal relationship, it does 
not follow that the price level will manifest a compensating 
reaction to every movement of gold and to every altera- 
tion in the reserves of the Bank of England. The price 
level is a refractory reflection of community valuations in 
terms of money and does not yield readily to changes in 
reserves or the total of bank credit. It would require an ex- 
tremely “academic” interpretation of the quantity theory to 
establish a deductive expectation of changes in the price 
level to conform to slight and ephemeral alterations in the 
supply of gold in England. 

The rate of the Bank of England applies in a distinctly 
restricted field. It sometimes governs the cost of borrow- 
ing for short periods in the money market. We have already 
called attention to the difference of opinion among English 
thinkers concerning the degree of effectiveness of the bank 
rate in this limited area.*" Only those unfamiliar with the 
operation of the English money market have implied that 
the bank rate determined the rate on funds borrowed 
for capital purposes. 

Yet, if the cost theory of the discount rate has any valid- 
ity, it must be shown that the bank rate has an effect on 
the community rate of time preference. In other words, it 
must affect all forms of credit for permanent as well as 

"See page 347. 
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temporary capital purposes. This is a proposition which no 
one has undertaken to demonstrate. The bank rate may 
have some influence on the ease with which stocks can 
be purchased, but even here it is considered a minor in- 
fluence.^^ 

We shall not attempt to review' the discount rate rela- 
tionship to price levels in France and Germany. The evi- 
dence in table and graph follows and the student will find 
that it offers as little support for the proposition that the 
discount rate is an instrument wherewith the central bank 
controls prices in these tw'o countries as it has in England. 
In all three countries conditions arc infinitely more favor- 
able to such a demonstration tlian in the United States. 


Germany “ 


Wholesale 



Bank 

Cirev^ 

Price 

jm 

Rate 

lotion “ 

Level 

j. ... 

. 10 

1,679 

117.3 

F. .. 

. 10 

2,151 

116.2 

M. .. 

. 10 

2,449 

120.7 

A. ... 

. 10 

2,486 

124.1 

M. .. 

. 10 

2,656 

122.5 

J. ... 

. 10 

2.869 

115.9 

J. ... 

. 10 

3,014 

115 

A. .. 

. 10 

3,224 

120.4 

S, ... 

. 10 

3,373 

126.9 

o. .. 

. 10 

3,634 

131.2 

N. .. 

. 10 

3,843 

1283 

D. .. 

. 10 

3,776 

131 



Bank 

Cirett^ 

Wholesale 

Price 


Rale 

lotion 

Level 

J. 

me 
8 

4,099 

120 

F. 

8 

4,157 

118.4 

M. 

7 

4381 

118.3 

A. 

7 

4343 

122.7 

M. 

7 

4351 

123.2 

J. 

6V4 

4,:i59 

124 j6 

J. 

6 

4,470 

127.4 

A. 

6 

4,485 

127 

S. . 

6 

4.620 

1269 

0. 

6 

4,644 

130.2 

N. 

6 

4/>73 

1310 

D. 

6 

4,900 

130.0 


ms . 


J. 


10 

3,681 

138.2 

J. 

F. 


9 

3342 

136.5 

F. 

M. 


9 

3,926 

134.4 

M. 

A. 


9 

3,932 

131 

A. 

M. 


9 

4,160 

131.9 

M. 

J. 


9 

4,146 

1336 

J. 

J. , 


9 

4331 

134.8 

J. 

A. 


9 

4,308 

131.7 

A. 

S. . 


9 

4362 

125.9 

S. 

0. . 


. 9 

4346 

123.7 

0. 

N. 


9 

4351 

121.1 

N. 

D. 


9 

4,436 

1216 

D. 


5 

5 

6 
5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 


4J518 135.8“ 

4^79 135j6 

4^ 135 

4J36 mA 

4,762 137.1 

4332 137.9 

4,936 137j6 

4,942 137.9 

5,171 139.7 

5,127 140 

4,979“ 140 

5301 140 


‘LavinKton. F., The Entlieh CapUal Market, Londra, 1021, p. 201. 

* Baaed on data in Bulletin of Statirtics, League of Nation*. 

* OOOnoO omitted. ' n n .• 

* Figures from point taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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France ‘ 


1919 
J. . 
A. 

S. . 

O. 

N. . 
D. . 


Bank 

Rate 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


1920 

J 5 

F 5 

M 5 

A 6 

M 6 

J 6 

J 6 

A 6 

S 6 

0 6 

N 6 

D. 6 


1921 
J. . 
F. . 
M. 

A. 

M. 

J. . 
J. . 
A. . 
8 . . 
O. 

N. . 

1 >. . 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 % 

6% 

6% 

6% 

9\k 


1922 
J. . 
F. . 
M. 

A. 

M. 

J. . 
J. . 
A. . 

a . 
o. 

N. . 
D. . 


6 % 

OVe 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Ctfrru- 

Wholesale 

tation 

Price Level 

85.02 

340 

85.09 

347 

85.78 

360 

80.97 

382 

87.42 

405 

37.27 

423 

37.58 

487 

87.88 

522 

37.. 56 

5.55 

37.68 

588 

87.91 

550 

37.54 

493 

37.69 

496 

37.90 

.501 

39.20 

.526 

30.08 

.502 

38.80 

401 

37.00 

43.5 

37.01 

407 

37.80 

877 

88.43 

860 

38.21 

347 

38.23 

820 

87.42 

826 

86.04 

830 

86.78 

831 

87.12 

.544 

37.15 

331 

80..S3 

332 

36.48 

326 

86.48 

814 

36.15 

806 

35.52 

807 

3,5.78 

814 

3.5.67 

817 

86.03 

325 

36.04 

825 

36.38 

331 

86.60 

829 

86.69 

837 

86.11 

8.52 

86.85 

862 

86.78 

887 

87.05 

422 

87.18 

424 

86.54 

415 

86.74 

407 

86.68 

409 

36.92 

407 

37.86 

413 

87.62 

424 

87.67 

421 

87.82 

443 

87.00 

450 


1924 

Bank 

Rate 

Circa- 

lalfon 

rkaleMla 

PrieaLml 

J. ... 


88.8 

404 

F. ... 


89.3 

548 

M. .. 


40.2 

499 

A. .. 


40.0 

450 

M. . . 

6 

89.5 

459 

J. ... 


40.1 

466 

J. ... 


40.3 

481 

A. ... 


40.0 

ill 

8. ... 


40.5 

486 

<>. . . 

6 

40.6 

497 

N. ... 


40.4 

508 

1) 

7 

40.9 

507 

1925 

J. ... 

7 

40.5 

514 

F. ... 

. 7 

40.7 

615 

M. . . 

7 

40.0 

514 

A. . . 

7 

48.1 

518 

II. . . 

7 

42.7 

620 

J. ... 

7 

43.8 

548 

J. ... 

6 

44.5 

667 

A. ... 

.. 6 

45.4 

657 

S. ... 

6 

46.8 

656 

O. . . 

6 

46.7 

672 

N. ... 

6 

49.2 

605 

I). ... 

6 

51.1 

632 

1920 

J. ... 

6 

50.6 

684 

F. ... 

6 

50.9 

636 

M. .. 

6 

52.1 

032 

A. .. 

6 

52.2 

050 

M. . . 

6 

52.7 

688 

J. ... 

6 

53.0 

738 

J. ... 

. 7H 

56.0 

836 

A. ... 

. 7»A 

55.3 

770 

H. ... 

. 7Vfc 

55.0 

787 

O. . . 

7V4 

54.5 

751 

N. ... 

7V4 

5.5.8 

084 


.. 6% 

52.9 

027 

1921 

J. ... 

. 6% 

52.6 

022 

F. ... 

. 5% 

52.5 

082 

11. . . 

. 5V4 

52.4 

641 

A. . . 

5 

52.2 

686 

If. . . 

5 

52.8 

028 

J. ... 

5 

52.6 

622 

J. ... 

5 

52.8 

020 

A. . . . 

. 5 

53.8 

618 

8. ... 

5 

54.2 

600 

0, . . 

5 

54.7 

687 

N. . . . 

. 5 

54.9 

595 

D. ... 

. 4 

56.5 

004 


Diacount rmt«i have been Ukm from 
Bulletin of MUtirtlee of the IjMifUe ot 
Vationft. CircuUtion »nd price Bfifure* li«r« 
>e6n taken In part from the aaiM mrcca 
ind from European Currency and Floanoat 
m. eit. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

PbICB SlMBIUZATION AND QuANTITT ThBOBT 

Quantity Theory and Stabilization Plans — Antecedents of Author — Chal- 
lenge of Quantity Theory — Causal Significance of Money Factor — ^As a 
Source of All Other Changes — As an Effect Rather Than a Cause — ^The 
Austrian Experience — The Greenback Experience — ^The German Experi- 
ence-Causal Origin in Monetary Supply and Proportionality of Changes — 
Theoiy of Elasticity and Money as a Causal Factor — Functional Relation- 
ship of Money and Credit— Statistical Evidence and a Rigid Ratio — 
Limits of Variation — Changes Within these Limits and Price Control — 
Velocity of Circulation of Money and Credit as Independent Variables — 
Business Activity and Changes in Price Levels — ^Need for Preventing Price 
Changes— The Gift of Prophecy — Compensatory Changes in Individual 
Prices — ^An Automobile Ride — ^The Quantity Theory as an Intellectual 
Tool — Recognition of Limitations — ^Plausible Hypotheses and Precise 
Physical Laws — Scientific Theory and Practical Engineering. 


The great majority of these plans lean heavily upon the 
quantity theory. The Filler plan assumes that the increase 
in the gold content of the doUar will stimulate the demand 
for gold in the arts thus diminishing the amoimt of gold 
available for money and with a reduction in the supply 
of gold the value of the unit will rise. In the statement of 
the plan itself Fisher does not offer the theory underlying 
its expected operation. However the works of Fisher leave 
us in no doubt as to his monetary theories.^ In fact such an 
enthusiastic endorser of the philosophy on which the stabi- 
lized dollar is based as Professor Albert C. Whitaker has 
expressed the opinion that he would be surprised if any one 
but a quantity theorist ever supported the plan.® The 
Hawtrey Plan is based upon a limitation in the quantity 
of uncovered currency with expansion and contraction to 
take place through the mechanism of a general gold ex- 
change standard. A lack of faith in the postulates of the 
qumitity theory will preclude the acceptance of this pro- 

*See, The Purchasinff Power of Money, op. cit. 

*Axnerican Economic Review Supplement, March, 1013, p. 32. 
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posaL Mr. Hawtrey’s attitude on this matter is not in 
doubt.* ICeynes is a well known advocate of the quantity 
theory and his plan rests unequivocally upon it. The Strong 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act proposes that the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Banks in regulating the dis- 
count rate and through open market operations should be 
used to control the supply of money and credit to the end 
that prices may be stabilized. Again the fundamental prem- 
ise is the quantity theory. Carl Snyder proposes to limit 
the gold eligible to serve as a reserve for banks and Lehfeldt 
would have the gold mines under united control that the 
annual addition to our gold supplies could be so regulated 
as to achieve stability in prices. Both remedies derive their 
validity from the quantity theory. 

The other plans are much less dependent upon any under- 
lying theories and one, that of Professor Knapp treats the 
quantity theory with p>ositive scorn.'* The Lewis plan sug- 
gests a composite standard instead of gold, the Genoa Plan 
is interested primarily in stability in terms of gold al- 
though it does suggest the value of maintaining stability of 
purchasing power while the Ford plan is an anachronism 
and would find itself in a much more receptive and con- 
genial age in the days of colonial banking. In fact it is 
doubtful if the author of that plan ever heard of the quan- 
tity theory. 

Since the most serious of these plans as well as the greater 
number rest categorically upon a foundation whose valid- 
ity is actively contested it becomes necessary to point to 
some assumptions of the quantity theory which have not 
won general acceptance and are still classed by many re- 
sponsible thinkers as plausible but unwarranted pre-suppo- 
sitions. Before embarking on this task it is the wish of the 
writer to indicate that he has beeen nurtured in a school 
of economic thought which looks with favor upon the quan- 
tity theory and that the first preliminary essay on the sub- 


•Currenov and Credit, Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1923, 2nd 
edition, p. 53. 

* The Slate Theory of Money, op. cit., p. 257. 
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ject of stabilization was offered in a seminar conducted by 
the ablest living exponent of the quantity theory, Professor 
Edwin Walter Kemmerer, and that his association with 
Professor Kemmerer as a student and as a teacher has pro- 
vided the inspiration for this work. It cannot therefore be 
said that he approaches his task with hostile prejudgment 
or that he is handicapped by an inadequate or unsympa- 
thetic imderstanding of the quantity theory. 

It may be said at the outset that the quantity theory has 
considerable deductive justification. It states in effect that 
the law regulating the value of money is simply a particu- 
lar application of the law of supply and demand. If the 
supply of cotton relative to the demand increases we ex- 
pect the value per pound to drop and if the supply relative 
to demand decreases we expect the value to rise. Other 
things remaining the same we would expect the value of 
money to change in the same fashion as the value of cotton 
or of any other goods or services changes. However any 
one can concede as much and still be far removed from the 
quantity theorist. Money differs from other commodities 
in that its market value can be realized only by exchange. 
It is not consumed in the same sense that other goods are. 
It is the durative good par excellence. If, therefore, it can 
be passed freely from hand to hand without impairing its 
capacity to serve subsequently the same functions its sup- 
ply, having regard now to the uses which money yields 
rather than the absolute number of units, must be this nuni- 
ber of units multiplied by the number of times each unit 
on the average is able to serve. In other words the supply 
has two dimensions, the one being the amount of units in 
circulation and ^e other the rate of turnover. Which of 
these two factors, the amount of money or the velocity of 
circulation, is the most important? The quantity theorist 
states that the quantity of money is the independent ^d 
therefore controlling variable since the rate of circulatwn 
is a constant depending upon such factors as populatmn 
distribution, the economic devdopment of ilie conununity, 
the banking system, methods of paymoit and other factors 
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of a similar nature all of which 4en(l to remain constant or 
at best change but slowly. The opposition contends that 
this is an a priori assumption and has never had statistical 
confirmation. For the sake of argument we may grant at this 
point the position of the quantity theorists that custom, 
habits of the individual and convenience maintain our 
money velocity at a constant. We are still far from estab- 
lishing the proposition that the quantity of money, other 
things remaining the same, will govern the price level. In 
the United States money is the least important medium of 
exchange. We have an effective substitute in the form of 
credit. Its importance has been variously estimated at from 
75 to 90 per cent of the whole, i.e., that proportion of all 
transactions are settled by checks rather than by money. 
What is the relation between money and credit? Most quan- 
tity theorists maintain that there is a functional relation- 
ship between the two and that credit is the dependent 
variable, i.e., the amount of credit is controlled by the 
amount of money and not vice versa. They are here sailing 
on thin ice for the very evidence which they adduce to 
prove their point not only fails to convince but tends to 
give aid and comfort to the opposition. Finally the quan- 
tity theorist is apt to underestimate the importance of the 
demand for money on the goods side. Granting the conten- 
tions of this school of thought we can state their proposi- 
tion as follows. The price level at any time is equal to the 
quantity of money in circulation multiplied by its velocity 
of circulation plus the quantity of credit in banks multi- 
plied by the velocity of bank deposits, the sum of the two 
quantities divided by the amount of goods and services 
offered for money and credit. The causal factor in this 
total of six factors is the quantity of money. Now it is 
realized that much hairsplitting could be done with this 
statement but for the purpose of this treatise it is adequate. 
This position has certain defects and we may express them 
in the form of the skeptic’s questions. 

Is the quantity of money the causal factor in this equa- 
tion? 
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Ig tbe quantity of credit a function of the quantity of 
money? 

These, in our view, are tiie chief weaknesses of the quan- 
tity theory. Minor difficulties are 'involved in the follow- 
ing questions. 

Is the velocity of circulation of money a constant? 

Is the velocity of credit a constant? 

Is it not possible that price changes may come first and 
cause changes in one or more of the other factors? 

What right have you to assmne the relative unimpor- 
tance of the goods factor in the equation of exchange? 

The first question dealing with the causal position of the 
money factor touches the most vital part of the whole 
theory. Unless the preponderant importance of tiie money 
factor can be sustained there will be little purpose in adopt- 
ing far reaching plans of stabilization which hope to attain 
their end through a regulation of the supply of money. 
Perhaps we can do no better than to examine the evidence 
submitted by one of the most ardent advocates of the quan- 
tity theory, namely, Irving Fisher. This procedure has the 
additional advantage of enabling us to depend upon one 
whose name at the same time has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the movement toward stabilization. Further- 
more there will be no question of straining the facts to suit 
the ends of criticism, lliere is no doubt in Professor Fisher’s 
mind that the purchasing power of money “depends exclu- 
sively on five definite factors: (1) the volume of money 
in circulation; (2) its velocity of circulation; (3) the vol- 
ume of bank deposits subject to check; (4) its velocity; and 
(5) the volume of trade. ... In my opinion the branch of 
economics which treats of these five regulators of pur- 
chasing power ought to be recognized and ultimately 
will be recognized as an exact science, capable of pre- 
cise formulation, demonstration, and statistical verifica- 
tion.” ' 

To continue Filler’s argument relative to the causal im- 
portance of money, 

• The Purchasing Power of Money, 1st edition, preface, p. vii. 
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“Since, then, a doubling in the* quantity of money: (1) will 
normally double deposits subject to check in the same ratio, and 
(2) will not appreciably affect either the velocity of circulation 
of money or of deposits or the volume of trade, it follows neces- 
sarily and mathematically that the level of prices must double. 
While, therefore, the equation of exchange, of itself, asserts no 
causal relation between the quantity of money and price level, 
any more than it asserts a causal relation between any two other 
factors, yet, when we take into account conditions quite apart 
from that equation, viz., that a change in M produces a propor- 
tional change in M', and no changes in V, V', or the Q's, there 
is no possible escape from the conclusion that a change in the 
quantity of money (M) must normally cause a proportional 
change in the price level (the p's).”* 

It is well to keep in mind at this point the algebraic ex- 
pression of the quantity theory which Professor Fisher uses 


MV plus M'V' equals summation pQ 


where M 

V 
M' 
V' 

V 

Q 


quantity of money in circulation 
velocity of money 
volume of deposit currency 
velocity of deposit currency 
average price of goods exchanged 
volume of goods exchanged 


He continues “We may now restate, then, in what causal 
sense the quantity theory is true. It is true in the sense that 
one o/ the normal effects of an increase in the supply of 
money is an exactly proportional increase in the general 
level of prices. 


“To deny this conclusion requires the denial of one or more of 
the following premises upon which it rests: 

“ (1) The equation of exchange M V -1- M' V' = pQ. 

“(2) An increase of M normally causes a proportional increase 

“(3) An increase of M does not normally affect V, V', or the 
Q’s.”» 

We may grant the first premise offhand since the total 
amount of goods multiplied by the average price paid for 
•Ibid., p. 167. •Idem. 
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them* must be equal to the sum of money and bank credit 
paid for them. 

As a matter of mathematical necessity we would likewise 
concede that an increase in M other things remaining the 
same would cause an increase in p. But can we not likewise 
urge the mathematical inexorability of the proposition that 
other things being equal an increase in p would cause an 
increase in M or V or M' or V' or a decrease in Q? Can we 
not likewise urge, therefore, that any one of the other five 
factors may just as truly be causal factors as M itself? If 
this be so then our efforts to stabilize the purchasing power 
of money must be directed not toward one factor in the 
equation of exchange but rather to all six. There is evidence 
to show that these other factors sometimes initiate changes 
in the equation and tend to confound tiie literal acceptance 
of the quantity theory. 

J. van Walre de Bordes in his excellent work on The Aus- 
trian Crown ‘ comes to the conclusion that the quantity of 
money instead of being the cause of price changes is an 
effect two full steps removed from the cause. The starting 
point is an increase in the exchange rates, the next step is a 
rise in domestic price level and finally as a consequence of 
this the government is compelled to increase its note issue. 

“In 1922 it was not the price level which determined the rate 
of exchange, but the rate of exchange which determined the price 
level.” * 

“As a matter of fact the increase in the circulation was mainly 
due to the increase in Government expenditure occasioned by the 
rise in prices.” 

Our causal sequence here is as follows: 

Rise in foreign exchange rates — ^Rise in the price level 
— ^Increase in the Circulation. 

In view of what we have already said on the psychological 
nature of value as contrasted to the mechanical conception 
implicit in the literal quantity theory we might quote this 

*P. S. King ft Son, Westminster, 1^. 

'Ibid., p. 172. -*Ibid., p. 160. 
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Author’s explauatioii of the change in the external value 
of the crown. 

“It was primarily a psychological question. Everything de- 
pended upon confidence. The less confidence the public felt in ^e 
future of Austria, the more it endeavored to hoard foreign ex- 
change at all costs and the higher soared the rates of foreign 
exchange. The demand for foreign exchange, while seeking to 
anticipate a fall, actually caused it to come to pass.” 

In our own country the work of Wesley C. Mitchel on 
the greenback casts doubt on the causal priority of the 
money factor. If a change in the price level is the effect of 
a change in the quantity of money then the latter must 
precede the former. We cannot expect heat to start a fire 
from which the heat which started the fire was supposed 
to have come. He shows that in many cases the change in 
the premium on gold was caused by mere announcements. 
This gold was one commodity among many and because 
of its importance an accurate statistical portrait of its move- 
ments has been preserved for us. 

The premium on gold during this period could not have 
been due to the increased value of gold since its purchas- 
ing ]X)wer in the rest of the world was actually declining. 
Furthermore it must have been declining in real value in 
this country more rapidly than elsewhere since our exports 
of gold during the period of the war exceeded our imports 
in each year excepting only the first. In 1861 imports of 
gold exceeded exports by $14,900,000, but after the sus- 
pension of specie payments we find a steadily rising export 
balance mounting in 1864 to $89,500,000. The average an- 
nual excess of exports over imports during the war period, 
1861-1865 was $40,933,000.’“ Like all other commodities 
and services gold seeks that market in which it can obtain 
the greatest rewards and we rarely find goods migrating 
from communities where their value is increasing. 

Our experience with the greenb^ks is particularly illu- 
minating in showing how tenuous is the bond between the 

of the United States, IWS, p. 437. 
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ph 3 nsical magnitudes which are supposed to determine prices 
and the actual reaction of prices. That prices are ultimately 
a psychic phenomenon rather than physical is strongly in- 
dicated. On June 11, 1862 the gold price of a hundred dol- 
lars of currency declined from $96.74 to $95.69, roughly 
one per cent in the course of a single day. On June 7tli Mr. 
Chase had asked for another 150 million dollar issue of 
notes.^* This fact was announced to the public on June 
12th. By the 15th currency had fallen to $94.56. During 
the rest of June and the ^t week of July it became in- 
creasingly evident that the request of Mr. Chase would 
be granted and this growing conviction on the part of the 
public that this indefinite indebtedness of the government 
and this irredeemable media of exchange would be increased 
showed unmistakable reflections of diminishing esteem of 
the purchasing unit on the part of the public. When, on 
July 8th, the vote was taken on the second legal tender act 
the gold price of one himdred dollars of currency was 
$ 89 . 79 . 1 * 

It should be noted that this depreciation in the currency 
took place before the second issue was effected. It must 
also be remembered that if the increase in the price level 
consequent upon an increase in the note issue is a mechani- 
cal process and such Fisher indicates it to be, then some 
time must elapse before an increase in the currency has a 
chance to become diffused throughout the area in which 
it will cause an increase in the price level. This instance 
tends to show that value is a psychological phenomenon 
and not a mechanical effect of physical magnitudes. It is 
not intended to deny that the latter have an effect on value 
but there is a vast difference between influencing and con- 
trolling. 

A recital of the events leading up to and including the 
passage of the third l^al tender act offers compelling tes- 
timony to the fluctuating human appnaJsals of the value of 
the greenback in terms of one commodity. 

” Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Dec., 1862, p. 10. 

^The average for that day. 
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"December 1, 1862, just before* Conness convened, currency 
was worth $76.94. Three days later a fall to $74.63 was caused by 
a rumor that the annual nnance report would recommend an- 
other issue of United States notes. A denial produced a reaction 
to $76.63. But on the 8th Thaddeus Stevens introduced a bill 
providing for an issue of $200,000,000, which brought about a 
relapse the next day to $75.19. When he admitted, a few days 
later, that there was no chance of his measure passing, a slight 
rise followed. But January 8th the Committee of Ways and 
Means submitted a measure authorizing the issue of $300,000,000 
of United States notes. The currency fell to $72.99. Six days later 
the House of Representatives passed a joint resolution for the 
issue of $100,000,000 to secure the immediate payment of the 
army and navy. The fall reached $67.57. The acquiescence of the 
Senate caused a slight further decline. 

“Meanwhile the Ways and Means bill was under discussion in 
the House. When it was passed and sent to the Senate, the notes 
were depressed to $65.90. Three weeks later the measure came 
back with the Senate amendments, one of which reduced the nev^ 
issue of legal-tender notes from $300,000,000 to $150,000,000. A 
drop of $1.46 followed the House's refusal to agree to the change. 
During the next two days it was thought in New York that the 
Senate would yield, and the decline of the currency continued to 
$M.98. When this idea was dissipated there was another reaction. 
But February 26th the House yielded and passed the bill. This 
action made the increase of notes certain, and their value fell to 
$57.97. After this extreme depression came a slight reduction to 
$58.48 on the day the bill became a law.” ** 

The increase in the obligations of the government was 
a very patent increase in the strain upon the ability of the 
government to redeem them. With every increase in the 
outstanding issues the probability of redemption became 
more remote. With every decision of the government to 
resort to the expedient of inflation to finance its desperate 
needs there was in prospect a multiplication of the media 
of exchange with no corresponding increase in the demand 
for them. The ultimate effect would therefore be a dimin- 
ished value in exchange and the gold brokers in New York 
with their shrewd intellects observing tiie pQrchic pulses 
which would determine the future acceptibility of these 


^History of the Greenbacks, pp. 1W-20D. 
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certificates of value, discounted tiieir prospective diminu- 
tion in power and expressed that discount in Hie barometer 
which th^ had so readily at hand, namely gold. To all^e 
Hiat Hiere was no corresponding rise in prices is a subter- 
fuge because even in this day we lack that statistical per- 
fection which would enable us to determine from day to 
day the change in the purchasing power of money. It is a 
well known fact that price changes encounter social fric- 
tions which impede materially the diffusion of the influ- 
ences whidi register with such fluid facility on the gold mar- 
ket. Very obviously wages and customary and contractual 
payments cannot be changed daily to conform to the 
changed valuations which a collective rationalization and 
impulse apply to the monetary imit. 


CoMPiuasoN or thb Cdbhbnct Value of Gold and the Price Level fob 

THE Wab Pibiod 

Gold’* Wholesale Prices” 


1860 Januaiy 100 100 

April 100 100 

July 100 100 

October 100 100 

1861 January 100 100 

April 100 97 

July 100 95 

October 100 100 

1862 January 103 100 

April 102 100 

July .116 108 

October 129 117 

1863 January 145 130 

April 162 142 

July 131 1^ 

October 148 140 

1864 January 156 161 

AiHil 173 175 

July 258 200 

October 207 208 

1865 Januaiy 216 2% 

April 149 184 

July 142 160 

October 146 180 


” History of the Greenbacks, p. 245, Table VII. . 

” Median of 135 series of relative prices after aveiBCpng all clorely relateo 
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This table indicates that * the changes in the value 
of the greenback as measured by the quotations for gold 
were a fair indication of the change in purchasing power 
over all commodities sustained by the unit of currency dur- 
ing this period. There is no reason to suppose that the 
psychic factors which altered the estimate of the value of 
the unit in terms of gold did not likewise operate on the 
human beings who weighed the value of the unit in terms 
of other goods. Is it likely that a mechanical formula of 
value would operate in one case and not in the other? We 
have seen that it did not apply to gold and there is a 
striking correlation between changes in gold and the index 
of wholesale prices. Starting with the second quarter in 
1862 we have fourteen changes to the end of 1865. There 
is agreement in the directbn of the changes in both col- 
umns thirteen times. Only once, from July to October of 
1864 do they move in opposite directions. 

Consider the case of Germany. It is well to recall again 
Fisher’s emphasis upon the inability of a change in the 
quantity of currency to affect the velocity of circulation 
of money and bank deposits. Also that “the normal effects 
of an increase in the supply of money is an exactly propor- 
tional increase in the general level of prices." 

We find in Germany in January, 1924, a price level of 
92.4 and a total circulation of 1,680,000,000 marks.** In De- 
cember, 1925, this circulation has mounted to 4,436,000,000 
marks and the price level to 96.1 (See Chart No. 25 on 
page 444.) 

Nogaro attention to the phenomenon of a drop in 
prices preceding a contraction of the currency, the latter 
being according to the orthodox quantity theorist the cause 
of the former. 

“If the price index (wholesale) and the monetary circulation 
(total circulation for the United States, note issue for other coun- 
ties) are each put at 100 in 1919, a table issued by the League 
of Nations (‘Memorandum on Currencies, 1913-1922,’ Geneva, 
1922, p. 11) shows up to the end of 1922 their respective move- 

“ The PurOumng Power of Money, op. cit., p. 167. 

^Exduoive of corns. 
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mente eve^ qua^r in about fifteen countries. Now, in almost 
all, the fall in pnces preceded the contraction of the cuixmicy— 
especially m the United States, Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Sweden, South Africa and Japan. In the last-named country the 
note issue even went on expanding until the end of 1921, the index 
reding 103.8, whereas the fall in prices began in January 1020 
and fell from 111, the figure at which the index stood on that 
date, to 72.6 in December 1921.” *® 


We find here that not only do the price changes precede 
the currency changes but are greater proportionately than 
these changes. Neither fact fits Fisher’s theory and should 
give pause to the men who propose to regulate prices by 
manipulating the supply of currency in accordance with the 
quantity theory. Nogaro shows considerable restraint in his 
treatment of this phase of the quantity theory. For a com- 
paratively hostile analysis we recommend B. M. Ander- 
son’s The Value of Money.^^ 

We can attempt a certain amount of statistical examina- 
tion of the proposition that changes in the quantity of 
money are causal and must precede price changes. The 
chart on next page shows us the course of wholesale prices 
and the quantity of money in the United States by months 
for the five year period 1921-1925, Whether the volume of 
money (as Fisher contends) is the cause of price changes or 
changes in price are the cause of changes in the supply 
of money the cause must precede the effect by a certain 
amount of time. Fisher has suggested two months although 
he has on one occasion taken nine and a half months not 
because that was the actual lag but because it enabled him 
to prove a high correlation between changes in the price 
level and changes in business activity 


* Nogaro, Bertrand, Modem Monetary Syttenu, P. 8. King A Sons, 
Westminster, 1W7, p. 109. 

“The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917, pp, 299-314, and particu- 
larly pp. 295-298. . ^ ^ ^ . 

* Irving Fisher, Our UntttAle Dollar and The So^aued Bueineee Cycle, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1926, p. 24. Fisher 
starts out by assuming that business fluctuations are caused by changes 
in the value of the dollar. He then carefully soru the available evidence 
and selects that which will prove his assumption ignori^ that which wilt 
deny it. ^Tt was this latent symmetry, rather than empincism, which fimt 
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In considering the statistics* for this five year ])eriod we 
shall record changes as positive or negative only where 
both factors, i.e., quantity of money and prices change. If 
either factor does not change we shall regard the result 
as inconclusive of either positive or negative correlation and 
assume that it is neutral. In considering the carnal signifi- 
cance of the volume of money we shall record the correla- 
tions as positive if an increase in the quantity of money 
is followed by an increase in prices or a decrease in the 
volume of money is followed by a decrease in prices. An 
inverse correspondence will be regarded as negative. In 
considering the premise that changes in the price level will 
bring about changes in the quantity of the circulating media 
we shall assume the correspondence to be positive if a rise 
in prices is followed by an increase in money and a fall in 
prices followed by a decrease and consider the correspond- 
ence negative if prices and money move in op]X)Bite direc- 
tions. 

Testing for money as the causal factor we find that a 
one month lag will show positive correlation 23 times, neu- 
tral 16 times, and a negative 19 times, a two months’ lag 
positive correlation 18 times, neutral 16 times, and negative 
23 times, while a three months’ lag will show positive re- 
sults 21 times, neutral 16 times, and negative 20 times. If 
we add the results of our three tests we have positive cor- 
relation 62 times, neutral 48 and negative 62 times. On the 
whole this does not appear to be very helpful testimony for 
the rigid quantity theorist. 

Starting with the price level as the cause of changes 
in the volume of currency and allowing for a lag of one 
month we find a positive correspondence 21 times, neutral 
15 times and negative 22 times. For a two months’ lag the 


recommended this type of distribution. The ordinary (anthmrticai;y) 
"normal” distribution would involve the appamt abwrditv of ton|nng 
some of the effects earlier than their suppo^ cause. (Idem.) His hy- 
pothesis is the very proposition whose truth he is attempting to estamish. 
& virtue of this hypothesis ho justifies the juggling of the cvidOTce ^ 
then having proved his "proposition” ho comes to the conclusion that 
the businesB cycle is a myth since the fluctuations are due mosUy to changes 
in the value of the doUar. (Ibid., p. »1. conclusion No. 12.) 
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results are positive 24 times, neutral 15 times, and negative 
18 times, while* for a three months’ lag the results are re- 
spectively, 27, 13 and 15. By adding Ihese results we find 
for the three tests a positive correlation of 72, neutral 43 
and negative 55. 


TabLB op COUtOMTIOK Tbbts 
Price 08 the causal factor 


Lag 

Positive 

Neulral 

Negative 

1 month 

21 

15 

22 

2 months 

24 

15 

18 

3 months 

27 

13 

15 

Total 

72 

43 

55 


Money as the causal factor 


1 month 

23 

16 

19 

2 months 

18 

16 

23 

3 months 

21 

16 

20 

Total 


"ii 

62 


While this evidence is not conclusive as to the causal sig- 
nificance of the price factor it is conclusive in the negative 
sense that changes in the volume of money do not as a 
general rule, within the quantitative limitations prevailing 
during this period, cause changes in the price level if we 
grant that a cause must precede an effect. 

In connection with the causal position of the voliune of 
money it is well to remember that our whole theory of 
elasticity of currency assumes that money is a passive fac- 
tor and that trade requirements are the active factor. We 
are not aware that any one has suggested that the cur- 
rency and credit of a country must expand during certain 
seasons of the year in order to permit the seasonal fluctu^ 
tions so characteristic of a country in which agriculture is 
a leading industry. Or has any one suggested that the media 
of exchange of a country shall be kept stable in volume 
throughout the year in order to stabilize business and elimi- 
nate our seasonal fluctuations? Yet this would be the logi- 
cal conclusion to be drawn from the attribution of exclu- 
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sive causal sUgnificance to M*. We know as a mattor of 
general knowledge that the inability of our currentqr and 
credit to expand under the National Banking System was 
a cause of embarrassment but it certainly had no effect on 
the harvesting period of the farmer. We know that every 
Christmas there is a substantial increase in currency and 
bank credit throughout the United States. Does this cause 
an increase in prices or is the increase in our M the result 
of other factors. Before the Federal Reserve System was 
established there was no convenient way in which the quan- 
tity of currency could be increased each Christmas in or- 
der to provide holiday requirements. Yet business activity 
reaches a peak at that time each year. To be consistent it 
would have to be contended that the relative decrease in 
the media of exchange must have caused a drop in the 
general price level each Christmas. Mathematically that 
conclusion is irresistable. Let us take a twenty-five 3rear 


Catnpariaon of December Prices 


Year 

1890 

Average 
82 

December 

81 

1891 

79 

78 

1892 

76 

77 

i^3 

76 

73 

18^ 

70 

69 

1895 

69 

69 

1^ 

66 

66 

1897 

1898 

66 

67 

67 

69 

1899 

75 

80 

1900 

82 

81 

1901 

so 

82 

1902 

84 

85 

1903 

84 

83 

1904 

84 

84 

1905 

86 

89 

1906 

91 

94 

1907 

96 

93 

1906 

91 

91 

1909 

94 

96 

1910 

®7 

96 

1911 ^ 

96 

06 

1912 

99 

100 

1913 

100 

99 

1914 

96 

97 


Total 


with Anniu/oX Prices, 1890^19J4 


Above 

Below 


1 

(Index of 


1 

Wholesale 

1 

3 

Prioes, Bureau 
of Labor 


1 

Statiatios) 

1 



2 



5 

1 


2 



1 

1 


3 



3 

3 


4 

1 


1 



1 

1 



1 





.. 24 

14 
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period.Ax>m 1890 to 1914 and compare the price level for 
December of each year wilh.the price level for tiie year. 

Again our evidence is negative but it tends to show that 
prices have usually been a little higher in December when 
the relative amount of currency was less than for the 
year as a whole. If we consider the general price level for 
the same period we find prices for December higher than 
the average for the year, twelve times and lower than the 
average for the year three times.®* 

If the evidence concerning the causal nature of the quan- 
tity of money is so tenuous how can we justify a vast social 
experiment in price stabilization on the basis of a control 
of M? 

Our second doubt concerning the quantity theory is based 
on the alleged functional relationship of money and credit 
where credit is the dependent variable. Let us consider first 
the evidence of these two magnitudes presented by Fisher. 
It should be imderstood that he does not offer them in proof 
of the proportionality between M and M'. That he has 
already established deductively.®* They are offered in an- 
other connection and we shall take the liberty of using them 
at this point. 

M is the estimated money in circulation in the United 
States in billions of dollars.®* 

M' equals individual deposits subject to check in billions 
of dollare.®* 


Year M M' M7M 

1896 JN 2.68 3.08 

1897 88 280 3.18 

1808 .96 3.19 382 (The third column 

1899 1.03 3.90 3.78 has been calculated 

1900 1.17 4.40 380 by the author.) 

1901 182 5.13 480 

1902 186 5.43 481 

1903 188 5.70 4.13 

1904 187 580 483 

1905 1.45 684 481 

1906 189 6.84 480 

1907 163 7.13 488 

1908 163 6.60 465 

1909 .. 163 6.75 4J4 

"Snyder, Carl, Business Cycles and Measurements, op. cit., p. 286. 

" The Purchasing Potaer of Money, op. cit., pp. 49-18. 

p. 281. 
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^ These figures fail to show even an approximate propor- 
tionality wd we find the year of the highest ratio, 1905 
with a ratio of 4.51 exceeds our lowest ratio, 3.08 for 1896 
by 46.4 per cent. 

In order to show what a change has occurred in this ratio 
and without overloading this work with statistical material 
we may take the same two quantities for the five-year 
period 1922-1926. 


Year M M' M7M 

1922 4.37 21.58’ 4.94 

1923 4.73 22.02 * 4.66 

1924 4.75 23i»* 5.02 

1925 4.74 25.93 * 5.47 

1926 4.94 24.67 * 4.99 


The results here are no different than those based upon 
Fisher’s figures. Our superstructure of credit is a little 
larger which, in view of the improvement in our banking 
system, is to be expected. There is no discernible constancy 
in the ratio of M/M'. 

It is not intended to deny that there is any relation be- 
tween these two magnitudes. In a country where both bank 
credit and money are used in making payments and where 
the convertibility of the former into the latter is main- 
tained the amount of money undoubtedly establishes some 
outside limit beyond which bank credit cannot expand. But 
limitation in the range of fluctuation on the upper side and 
fixity of ratio are two entirely distinct concepts. We can and 
do admit the former but must deny the latter. The failure 
to do so would be inconsistent with the facts. In the absence 
of such a rigidity of relationship what effect will a given 
increase or decrease in the quantity of currency in tiie 
country, effected through one of our stabilization plans, 
have upon the price level? If we take the years 1923, 1924 
and 1925 we find the quantity of money in ciroulation an 
approximate constant yet there is an increase in the total 
effective means of exchange of 3.92 billions of dollars. In 


’ Report of Comptroller of the Curren^', 19M^. 145. 
*/W&., 1923, p. 121. * P- jS 

*/6«i., 1924, p. 116. */6kf., 1926, p. 41. 
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1026 we find an increaae of approximately 200 millions in 
currency and at the same time a decrease in deposit cur- 
rency of 1,260 million so that in spite of our increase in 
money, which was supposed to h^ve brought with it a 
proportional increase in bank credit we have an actual de- 
cline in effective purchasing power amounting to over a 
thousand millions! What can we say of a theory which fails 
so signally to explain the facts? What shall we say of the 
judgment of the men who propose to embark on a far- 
reaching experiment on such inaccurate premises? 

The strict quantity theorist further assumes that the 
velocity of circulation of money and of deposit currency 
are constants and are unaffected by changes in the quantity 
of money in circulation.*^ On this point the calculations of 
Fisher are altogether unsatisfactory. No acceptable method 
of measuring this magnitude has yet been devised and 
Fisher’s method of the calculation of velocity of money like 
his calculation of the lag of prices (see footnote, page 445) is 
born of the necessities of his case rather than observable 
facts. He operates from two hypotheses. The first starts with 
a calculation of velocity for 1896 of 18.6 and another for 
1909 of 21.5, both of which seem extremely low, and the sec- 
ond assumes an even change throughout these years. In 
other words the variation from year to year is established by 
mathematical interpolation. Naturally this would distribute 
the change equally over a long period and yield a very stable 
magnitude. His other hypothesis of “extreme variability V 
varying as needed to preserve evenly changing ratio of MV 
to MW'” *® is a case of multiplying one doubtful hypothesis 
by another. That the changing value of money is itself a 
cause of a change in the velocity of circulation of money 
is abundantly proved by the post-war experience of the 
paper currency ridden countries of Europe. This is based 
upon the entirely sound principle that it is an error to hold 
an asset which is declining in value if it is possible to ex- 
change it for another that does not decline or at least not 

* The Purdhadag Power of Momv, op. cit., p. 154. 

“Ibid., p. 478. 
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as rapicUy. Keynes, himself, gives an excellent illustration 
of this in the following passage: 

“In Moscow the unwillingness to hold money except for the 
shortest possible time reached at one period a fantastic intensity. 
If a grocer sold a pound of cheese, he ran off with the roubles as 
fast as his legs could carry him to the Central Market to replen* 
ish his stocks by changing them into cheese again, lest they lost 
their value_ before he got there; thus justifying the prevision of 
economists in naming the phenomenon ‘velocity of circulation’! In 
Vienna, during the period of collapse, mushroom exchange banks 
sprang up at every street corner, where you could exchange your 
krone into Zurich francs within a few minutes of receiving them, 
and so avoid the risk of loss during the time it would take you to 
reach your usual bank. It became a seasonable witticism to 
allege that a prudent man at a caf6 ordering a bock beer should 
order a second bock at the same time, even at the expense of 
drinking it tepid, lest the price should rise meanwhile.’’ ** 

In view of the difficulty of measuring this quantity it 
would be far safer to assume that money circulated at least 
as rapidly as deposit currency. With the \ibiquity of bank- 
ing facilities there is no reason for carrying large quantities 
of currency. Inconvenience and safety would both induce 
the average man no less than the average merchant to keep 
as little on hand as possible. While the actual magnitudes 
themselves may not be the same the chances are that the 
same causes which tend to bring about changes in tlic veloc- 
ity of bank deposits will likewise operate on the velocity of 
money. 

The following table gives us the rate of turnover of bank 
deposits by months and by years for the period 1919 to 1925. 
We find here an extreme range from 33.5 to 49.8, a change 
from the lower to the upper limit of approximately 49 per 
cent. Each year there is on an average an approximate fluc- 
tuation of 25 per cent. It should be remembered that these 
changes in the rate of turnover are equivalent to changes 
in the quantity of currency and credit combined of simiw 
percentages. To put it in another form a decrease in the 

Monetary Reform, op. dt., p- 51. 
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sup})ly of bank credit of 20 per cent would be exactly offset 
by an increase in the rate of turnover of 25 per cent. It 
is ridiculous in the face of this evidence to argue that V' 
is a constant. On the contrary there is here substantial in- 
ductive testimony to establish its position as an independ- 
ent variable of greater importance than money itself, greater 
because it applies to a magnitude approximately five times 
as important as the quantity of money. 


VELOcary op Bank Depoerts — ^Annual Raid op Tubnovhr— 
Aotdal Figbms* 
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If we have a bureau in Washington charged with the 
duty of regulating the quantity of money in accordance 
with the premises of the quantity theory and with a view 
to stabilizing prices how are they going to control this inde- 
pendent factor? Assuming the rate of turnover of money 
and bank deposits to be the same an increase of five per 
cent in the quantity of money will be exactly offset by a 
decrease of one in the rate of deposit currency velocity or 
an increase of one in the rate of turnover would necessi- 
tate a compensating decrease of five per cent in the amount 
of money. Greater changes in the rate of turnover of bank 
deposits have often occurred in the course of a single month. 

** Curl Snyder, Business Cydes and Business Measurements, p. 294. 
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In Septmber of 1921 the rate of turnover was 37.9 as com- 
pared to 33.6 for the preceding month, a difference of 4.4 
units of velocity. Just exactly how would the bureau handle 
this behemoth? 

We have already discussed the changes in the quantity 
of money as the necessary origin of changes in the price 
level. That this is invariably the case is extremely doubtful. 
The Austrian experience and the seasonal fluctuations in 
the supply of currency in this country and Canada show 
that it is entirely possible for money to be the passive factor 
and that fear, the state of business confidence and fluctua- 
tions in trade and the volume of productif»n may be inde- 
pendent causes of a change in the demand for means of 
payment. This increased pressure for money may be satis- 
fied by an increase in the rate of turnover of money and 
credit, by an increase in the absolute amounts of these 
media or by both. 

In relying upon the quantity theory as the theoretical 
basis for our various schemes of currency reform we en- 
counter another difficulty. It is assumed that in the equa- 
tion of exchange there are but two independent variables, 
the quantity of money and the quantity of goods which 
represent a demand for money. 


“We now proceed to show that (except during transition 
periods) the volume of trade, like the velocity of circulation of 
money, is independent of the quantity of money. An inflation o 
the currency cannot increase the product of fanns and factories, 
nor the speed of freight trains or ships The stream of busing 
depends on natural resources and technical conditions, not on 
the quantity of money. The whole machinery of Pro< «ction, 
transportation, and sale is a matter of physical capacities and 
technique, none of which depend on the 
We conclude, therefore, that a change in the quantity 
will not appreciably kffect the quantities of goods sold for 

money.” *’ 

This is distinctly contrary to all the lessons of economic 
history. Inflation is the stimulating drug which spurs on 

“ The Pvrduuing Power of Money, op. cit., pp. 155-156. 
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production and the volume of trade. The rise in prices 
and the lag in certain costs increase the margin of 
IH'ofit of the manufacturer. Refits constitute his peculiar 
incentive and their increase urges him on to greater pro- 
ductive efforts. It stimulates tiie trader since he is assured 
of increasing prices for goods purdiased at a lower price 
level. Rising prices are the magic virus which, injected 
into the body economic, produces the fever of production 
and trade and speculation. Recognizing this fact one writer 
on stabilization has gone so far as to formulate the vari- 
ous principles which are to guide the body charged with 
stabilization and has decided that a policy in management 
which will never permit any single important commodity 
to sustain a price decline is the best.^^ His argument 
is that banking policy should be so directed as to bring 
about maximum production, and that rising prices are a 
better stimulus to business than a decreased cost of 
living.®* 

On the other hand declining prices have just the oppo- 
site effect. The entrepreneur is faced with evaporating profit 
margins and falling prices have therefore a distinctly de- 
pressing effect on business. We have heard much, recently, 
about the present era of “profitless prosperity” and the 
complaints are centered about the fact that declining prices 
and the maintenance of reasonable profit margins which 
serve as the incentive to busine^ enterprise are incompat- 
ible. This point need not be urged at great length since it 
is a matter of common observation and quite gener^y 
acknowledged. How does it effect the problem of stabiliza- 
tion in so far as it rests upon the quantity theory? Let us 
return to our algebraic form of the price equation 

0 

"Robertson, D. H., Banking PaUeg and the Price Level, P. S. King & 
Son, Westminster, 1996, p. 26. . 

" For a different view of the effect and desirability of falling pric^.^ 
Soule, George, The Boon of FaUing Prices, a paper read at the fo^^ 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association, Washington, 
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If we have here only two independent variables the M 
in the -^numerator and the Q (volume of production and 
trade) in the denominator an increase in one may be offset 
by an increase in the other and the value of the fraction 
maintained. Thus many of the enthusiastic approvals of 
schemes of stabilization are accompanied by ex{nessions of 
amazement that such an obvious reform has never been 
undertaken. All you have to do is to acquire control of the 
quantity of money and as trade declines decrease the quan- 
tity of money. As reasoning we may consider it a perfect 
rhapsody in logic. Among other things it ignores the fact 
that a change in the numerator of the fraction which con- 
stitutes the right hand member of the equation cannot be 
made without at the same time affecting the denominator. 
There may be times when that denominator is not affected. 
On the other hand in most cases it will be influenced. Nor 
do we know precisely how much. How far will a given in- 
crease in prices stimulate trade? The answer is one of the 
capricious imponderables in the equation of exchange. 

Granting that the quantity theory is all that its friends 
claim how will it work out as the basis of any stabilization 
plan? If it is to serve any useful purpose it must prevent 
price changes rather than cure them after they have oc- 
curred. Now price changes are supposed to be the invariable 
effects of changes in the supply of money. To prevent these 
changes action must be taken bearing on the medium of 
exchange at some point suflSciently in advance of these pros- 
pective changes to insure their abortion. That requires a 
knowledge of the effects in the future of any given state 
of the currency medium. How accurate has been the previ- 
sion of some of the friends of the quantity theory? Two 
of the men whose plans we have considered are on record 
with prophecies and we are in a prosition to gauge their 
accuracy. 

‘The Higher Level Permanent” 


‘*We are on a 
the business men 


permanently higher price level, and the ^er 
of the country take this view and adjust them- 
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selves to it the sooner will they save themselves and the nation 
from the misfortune which will come if we persist in our false 
hope. 

“The general level of prices is dependent upon the volume and 
rapidity of turnover of the circulating Medium in relation to the 
business to be transacted thereby. If the number of dollars cir- 
culated by cash and by check doubles while the number of goods 
and services exchanged thereby remains constant, prices will 
about double. 

“The great price changes of history have come about in just 
this manner. The ‘price revolution’ of the sixteenth century came 
upon Europe as a result of the great influx of gold and silver 
from the mines of the New World. Europe was flooded with new 
money. More counters were used than before in effecting ex- 
changes and prices became ‘high.’ People talked then of tem- 
porary ‘inflation,’ just as they talk of it now. But it was not tem- 
porary: It was a new price level. 

“A similar increase in prices all over the world occurred be- 
tween 1896 and 1914, following the discovery of the rich gold 
fields of South Africa, Cripple Creek, and Alaska, the invention 
of the cyanide process in mining, and the vast extension of the 
use of bank credit. . . . 

“Business men should face the facts. To speak reverently of 
1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language to-day. Price reces- 
sions have been insignificant. The reason is that we are on a 
new high-price level, which will be found a stubborn reality. 
Business men are going to find out that the clever man is not 
the man who waits, but the one who finds out the new price facts 
and acts accordingly.” 

This statement appeared in June of 1919. The fol- 
lowing figures are a measure of the accuracy of the pre- 
diction. In June the index of wholesale prices of the Bureau 
of Labor statistics was 203. Two years later it stood 
at 142. 

Carl Snyder in testifying before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives on April 
14, 1926 states that the experience of the last three or four 
years has shown that the relation between credit and prices 
is not as precise as had been supiMsed. There had been an 

** Irving Fidier, Are Prices Coming Down? The American Review of 
Reviews, June, 1919, pp. 595-59S. 
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increase of one-third in the demand deposits of the coun- 
try^but no comparable increase in production. During this 
period the trade of the country had grown only half as fast 
as the volume of demand deposits. Yet despite this disparity 
in the relative increase of credit and trade there has been 
no apparent effect on the general price level.*® He might 
also have indicated that the rate of turnover of bank de- 
posits had increased from 38.6 in 1921 to 44.2 in 1925 so 
that in addition to an increase of one-third in total bank 
deposits we have also an increase in the rate of turnover of 
approximately 15% (See table on page 454). 

Referring to this disparity and indulging in mild proph- 
ecy he states, 

“Personally it would seem to me to suggest that the price level 
may more likely rise in the next year or two — the broad average 
— than seriously to fall ; but it remains to be seen whether that 
will be the effect or not. It is very difficult to say, and that is one 
of the things that makes this whole question so difficult to handle 
— the conflicting evidence or the absence of clear evidence.” *• 

Using this very modest expression of the probable issue 
of the price making elements as they appeared to an emi- 
nent student of the subject we can from the vantage point 
of observation after the event measure the conformity of 
event to prediction. Using the wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labor and the level in April 1926 as the base we 
have the following changes: 
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Stabilisation Hearings, H. R. 7895, op cit., p. 808. 
Ibid., pp. 603405. 
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Thus while we have an e3q)ectation of a rise in prices 
based on an increase in tiie quantity of credit relative to 
the volume of trade we have an actual drop in the general 
price level. The idiosyncrasies of price levels serve to con- 
found the most competent prophets. 

^ The author of one of our plans has asserted that it takes 
nine and a half months for a given increase in the cur- 
rency to attain its maximum effect on the price level. There- 
fore if a given change m the price level is to be forestalled 
it must be foreseen by nine and a half months. 

If this Delphic quality is lacking any pressure exerted 
after the price has changed is comparable to the locking of 
the stable door after the steed has fled. If the pressure is 
applied nevertheless, there will be necessary another read- 
justment in business, in demand and supply and a change 
in the prices of some or all articles to bring the level back 
to the original starting point. It is hardly to be expected 
that this will be conducive to the stability of business or 
to the mental tranquility of the men whose fortunes have 
become the plaything of a group of men administering a 
price level to realize a Utopian monetary ideal. 

We may consider another difficulty involved in the quan- 
tity theory. The price level is a mathematical concept and 
is the average of a number of weighted price relatives. If 
we set as om purpose an absolutely stable price level or one 
that can fluctuate only within narrow limits it means that 
a rise in the price of any important group of commodities 
will necessitate a fall in some other group in order to com- 
pensate for such a rise. The writer ventures to assert that 
the effort to control the price level rigidly would constitute 
one of the most menacing and disturbing factors that has 
ever confronted American industry. In practically all the 
proposals for stabilization on an inflexible basis it has been 
denied that there is any intention to control prices in the 
sense that every commodity will have its flxed price. 

This can well be accepted without extenuating the sinis- 

* Irving Fisher, Ovr Unstable DoUar And the So-Called Busmess Cyde, 
IToumsl of the Americna Statistical Association, June, 1025, p. 2i. 
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ter implications of the scheme. If the general price level 
remains fixed then every advance of a commodity or group 
of commodities mmt be compensated by the fall in price 
of some other commodity or group of commodities.** In- 
stead of being plagued by the unpredictable aberrations 
of a single commodity we shall have the evil multiplied. 
Every action must have an equal and opposite reaction and 
this can only mean that one advance must be balanced by 
another fall. If the drought destroys the wheat crop of 


Russia and the price of wheat rises in the United States as 
a consequence then that rise must be balanced by a similar 
fall in the price of cotton, let us say. It may give the cotton 
grower some measure of consolation to know that the price 
level is absolutely stable. It may yield him some slight 
comfort to know that the gain of his rural brethren of the 
middle west has been the direct cause of his own loss. It 
jjxay gratify him to learn that the price of his fertilizer, his 
plows, his taxes, the wages of his help, in fact everything 
he buys remains approximately stable. It may and then 
n gftiti it may not. It would be difficult to imagine a device 
more deliberately atrophic in its eff^t upon business and 
more profoundly demoralizing in its influence upon society. 

It has been suggested that there is an analogy betw^n 
the machinery of price determination and an automobile. 
The quantity of money is the steering mechanism. If a lit- 
tle pressure on the wheel is insufficient to turn the mac ine 
greater pressure is applied untfi the car moves as we wwh. 
So likewise with money. If a one i^r cerit if the 

quantity does not produce the desired effect 
per cent and so on untU we produce the nece^ ^ ‘5 
prices. Like most analogies this one breaks down if 
very far. Fortunately the suggestion by the 
stabilization allows us the Ucense to uf fffiuhe ^ed 
parison. All cars have two foot controls that 
of the car. One is the break and the othf * • ^ 

financial car we likewise have two such contool^a di^ 
in the quantity of money and an increase. The lat- 

* Hearing on Goldrf)orou^ Bill, H. R. 11788, p. 106- 
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ter raises the spe^ of the car, the former checks it. Let us 
establish a government bureau as our chauffeur and take a 
ride. In anticipation of millenial bliss we clamber in and off 
we go. The chauffeur has never driven this kind of a car 
before but he has received unequivocal assurances as to 
power, flexibility and control. Only after he has his pas- 
sengers aboard and is in the midst of traffic does he com- 
mence to experience doubts as to the virtues of his mechani- 
cal steed, doubts which soon turn to dismay. He discovers 
that when he steps on the accelerator the car sometimes 
picks up speed but sometimes actually goes into reverse of 
its own accord and starts to back up, e.g., the case of Ger- 
many during 1926 where an increase in the currency was 
followed by a decline in prices. On the other hand when 
he steps on the brake the response is equally fickle. Some- 
times the car slows down but again the application of the 
brake is followed by an increase in speed, e.g., the rise in 
the discount rates of the Federal Reserve Banks during the 
latter part of 1919 and early part of 1920 was accompanied 
by an increase in prices. Another example of the same kind 
occurs in the Netherlands in 1924. The total notes in cir- 
culation in January of that year amounted to 1,008,309,000 
guilders. The price level on a gold basis was 145 and on a 
paper currency basis 156. At the end of the year the circu- 
lation in guilders stood at 936,446,000 while the indices 
of the price level stood respectively at 160 and 161.** If 
given time our chauffeur will discover that there are fom 
regulators instead of one and that they all have both posi- 
tive and negative controls, i.e., they can be increased and 
decreased. He will further discover that two of these regu- 
lators which he does not seem to be able to reach are more 
important than the one he has at hand, viz., the amount of 
bank credit and the rate of turnover and that another of 
equal importance possibly is also beyond his reach, viz., the 
rate of turnover of money. To add to his difficulties it de- 

" Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, United States Senate, 

Currency and Finance, Jdin Parke Young, VoL 11., Washington, 1^. 
pp. 329-330. 
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velops that a diange in any Qne of the relators has an 
effect on the other three. It is impossible to foretell how 
much or in what direction. To his furtho* amazement the 
road on which he travels, the volume of trade and produc- 
tion, has most unusutd qualities. Hills and gullies develop 
where but a moment ago his senses informed him a smooth 
level highway lay. The road under him actually changes 
while he is passing over it. Another fact casts further re- 
flections on his sobriety. He is under the impression that 
he is gathering speed but on looking at the spe^ometer, 
the price level, he discovers that the car is slowing down 
and again he finds that the speedometer changes of its own 
accord and affects all four regulators including the one he 
is supposed to have under control, e.g.. the Austrian ex- 
perience, where changes in the price level preceded and ai^ 
parently caused changes in the other factors. In short wl 
the landscape needs is pink elephants and we will be in the 
land of Phantasia. An eccentric vehicle, indeed! Yet there 
are those who propose to take humanity joy riding m it. 

To summarize the difficulties of basing a plan for stabili- 
zation on a rigid acceptance of the quantity theory of 


money we may say: 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


6 . 

7 . 


The equation of exchange is a statement of the relation of 
o/^xchansc doe. oot cod<m of th«. 
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.and individual and inass psycholopy. They are the factors 
through which the human nature in economics operates. 

8. Changes in those four factors affect the demand for means 
■of payment, i.e., the volume of trade and production, and 
are in turn affected by the latter. How much? When? In 
what direction? No one knows until after the event. 

9. This does not help determining the event. 

10. Finally the price level itself may sometimes be the cause 
of changes in the other factors instead of an effect. 

Within the limitations suggested above the quantity 
theory is a tenable h 3 qx>thesis with a fair amount of empiri- 
cal support. It is an excellent intellectual tool and is a guide 
to constructive thinking in monetary theory. But, and this 
is the point we wish to emphasize, it is not an adequate 
foundation for far reaching plans of stabilization. Like the 
sands of the desert the stones will shift. The mortar of 
knowledge necessary to fix them has not yet been discov- 
ered. 

A general word of caution is necessary on the tendency 
to accept plausible hypotheses as precise physical laws. 
It is at best doubtful if economics has reached the stage 
where it may be spoken of as an exact science. Nothing is 
to be gained by pretending a degree of certainty and preci- 
sion which is patently contradicted by the state of dis- 
agreement within the profession itself. Such an assumption 
of airs will serve only to invite ridicule to a branch of 
knowledge which is intimately associated with the welfare 
of the race. As tiie student constantly subjects external 
phenomena to exacting analysis and weighs carefully the 
evidence on both sides in order to avoid error so also must 
he constantly search his own soul and mind to evict the 
parasites of prejudice and self-delusion. There is great dan- 
ger at present lest the theory upon which most of our 
plans for monetary refonn are based be exalted to a pedes- 
tal and worshipped as ultimate truth. There is some rea- 
son to believe that it may prove to be a false god. To those 
who hold the infallibility of a literal quantity theory we 
commend the attitude of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 
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High in the Sierras in the State of California the Steven- 
son Creek Dam has been constructed at a cost of $100,000 
for the sole purpose of being destroyed in order that the 
strength of arch dam construction may be tested. It must 
be remembered that this is a physical project, that the fac- 
tors and magnitudes involved are all capable of precise 
measurement, that elaborate tests can be made in labora- 
tories to determine the strength of materials, the effects of 
stresses and strains and temperatures and age. These can 
be ascertained beyond all apparent chance before the dam 
is built. Yet in spite of all these assurances these men are 
asking themselves, “Can it be possible that we have omitted 
some factors? May we not have under-estimated some of 
tbe strains? May we not, in spite of all our precautions, 
have overestimated the strength of some of our materi^? 
If we have made an error and innocent people, trusting 
implicitly in the correctness of our calculations and ^e 
strength of our construction, meet their doom an awful in- 
dictment will be in order. There is one further check neces- 
sary before we can assume this responsibility. We can actu- 
ally build a dam where no lives will be endangered and 
verify those jjostulates on which we build.” To quote tlm 
account in the New York Times (Sunday, March 26, 
1928); 


“Engineers who are conducting cooperative research hope that 
as a result of their studies disasters such as the breaking of the 
St, Francis Dam with the heavy loss of life can he prevented. A 
report covering the progress of operations 
of preparation by the American Society of Civil Engineers. ... 

“‘Eneineering designs for structures and machines are usually 
based on impLtioSs,' Mr. Flinn said of the 

tions are theories. The theories, in order to h® 

struction must be built <>“ fL’^wnrl^^^Suired to K 

stock of knowledge is insufficient for {he 
done, theories will disagree, often widely, and practice will oe 
come either uneconomical ot unsafe. 

In cemsidering sny scheme that tempers with «>« 
aid of value concerning which theoriea do disagree and very 
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widely and where experimental knowledge is inadequate 
and our instruments of measurement yield only approxi- 
mate magnitudes we uige a caution at least comparable to 
that displayed by the American Society of Civil Engineers. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
Summary and Conclusion 

Approval of End but Not Means of Stabilization— Precedent for Govern- 
ment Intervention — Inflation and Deflation— Attack on Gold SUndaid— 
Open Market Powers— Discount Rate as a Bank Cost — Discount Rate as a 
Cost of Bank Expansion — Graduated Discount Rates — The Quantity 
Theory and Price Stabilization — Measures to Promote Stability. 

We now turn to the task of summarizing the evidence 
and presenting our conclusions. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of the reader that the treatment which is here 
concluded has on the whole been hostile. Yet it must not 
be assumed that the author lacks sympathy with the pur- 
pose of stabilization. While he is unwilling to concede the 
multifarious and in some instances fantastic evils of rising 
and falling price levels so eloquently portrayed by the ad- 
vocates of stabilization, his introductory treatment leaves 
no doubt of his wish that the exchange value of our mone- 
tary unit be maintained within reasonable limits, llie 
function of money as a distributive agent is so important 
in the maintenance of industrial peace and the a^urance 
of economic justice that any proposal which can give war- 
rant of benefit in excess of harm deserves a trial. 

There is ample precedent for government intervention. 
On many occasions have states interfered with the unit of 
value. These have been divided into three general types, the 
first due to governmental impecuniosity, the second to class 
pressure and the last to the effort to improve the standard 
itself. Due to the definite character ot the object and 
general agreement as to means it has been much easier to 
secure intervention for the first two purposes thra for the 
last. For the latter, the distance and humanitarian nature 
of tile end, together with the division in the counsels of 
those who would guide the state, to say nothuig of the doubt 

407 
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con^ming the precise nature of cause wd effect of mone- 
tary phenomena, have served to make intervention less 
attractive and less probable. 

However the post-war orgy of inflation with the sequen- 
tial and saddening return to sobriety settled on the earth 
like a universal epidemic. The cost was so staggering that 
men’s minds turned to a considffl*ation of remedies. Plans 
which had previously engaged the attention only of learned 
societies now became practical issues of the day. Old 
schemes brought forth their garments from musty ward- 
robes and polished and brushed and dusted, presented 
themselves at the bar of legislative consideration. Encour- 
aged by general interest and apparent necessity, a swarm 
of other plans, good, bad and indifferent appeared to claim 
attention. Although differing in attire the basic premises 
were the same. 

It is impossible to build anew on a site already occupied 
unless the old structure is razed. The gold standard there- 
fore must be discarded. Much of the suffering caused by 
changes in the value of the standard was due to excep- 
tional emergencies as war and doubtful adventures in paper 
currency. It was freely conceded that the best of these plans 
would break under the stress of war. Yet the ardent advo- 
cates of reform had no hesitancy in indicting the gold 
standard on the evidence of defective service during exactly 
sudi a crisis. Myopic logic attributed the evils of paper in- 
flation to the gold ^andard. The latter was compared by 
these advocates with other standards and invariably came 
in a poor last. Even eggs were better although their ex- 
change value proved on examination to pass through a 
greater cycle of changes every twelve months than gold had 
sustained in a century and a half. A careful study of the 
gold standard proved the indictment unfounded. Ranges 
in value took place to be sure and the changes during war 
were sufficiently great to cause much hardship. In the latter 
event a managed standard would have fared no better. In 
times of peace, gold gave a good account of itself, and we 
find that its alleged dejecta have been grossly exaggcs'ated* 
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Since the Federal Reserve Board was freely reputed to 
have made the post-war inflation and deflation possible 
through deliberate policy, it followed that a great deal of 
power resided in that b^y. That the Board was not con- 
scious of this power was not an acceptable answer. The 
Board was astute. For reasons of policy it could not admit 
the power it wielded. Protestations of innocence only served 
to establish its shrewdness and duplicity. 

The Board, so our stabilization champions maintained, 
controlled two great levers; the right to participate in the 
open market and the right to regulate the rediscount rate. 
When credit was excessive it sold securities; when ^rce 
it bought them. In the former case credit was restricted; 
in the latter it was extended. This proposition we examined 
at length. We found that the central bank exercised initi^ 
tive only in the purchase and sale of government securi- 
ties. With this restriction granted it would nevertheless 
have the power imputed to it. The manipulation was 
apparent than real. The sale of government securiti^, while 
impairing member bank reserves, was immediately wm- 
pensated by an increase in rediscounts. As far m the Fed- 
m-al Reserve Banks were concerned, one form of assets wm 
exchanged for another. The credit supply was “t^red. 
The member banks, it is true, were compeUed to come to 
the central bank and it was in a position to make 
them pay more for accommodation. Insofar as this higher 
discount rate resulted in a restriction of 
vice WM effective. The record faib to 
change in the credit supply took place. As far “ 
of price control is concerned, we find it has been vastly 

"l^uch h« been ««d «d 

central bank rates. A proper use of the 

endow the price level with “‘‘.v'fErfS 

A rise in the discount rate, increasi^ the total 

will reduce itn use and since pn^ the dis- 

of money and credit they roust ^t»p. _ 

ootfflt iSte win increase prices. Nothin* could be sunplet. 
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Under a careful examination this attractive device breaks 
down. 

In the first place we find that the int^est which a bor- 
rowing bank pays for its credit at.the central bank consti- 
tutes but a small fraction of the cost of extending credit in 
turn to its own clients. We foimd that over a period of nine 
years the cost of interest paid to the central bank amounted 
to approximately one dollar out of every twenty which the 
bank spent. As a cost factor it is so negligible that it could 
be multiplied twentyfold and be compensated by an in- 
crease of five per cent in the rate charged to the member 
bank client. Neither does an increase in the central bank 
rate appear to impair ihe profit of the borrowing bank. 
The maximum profits in American banking coincided with 
maximum central bank charges. It would be much more 
reasonable to attempt to apply cost pressure on banks by 
controlling salaries of bank workers. As a cost item this is 
four times as important as interest on borrowed money. 
The purpose of the higher discount rate is to raise the cost 
of credit to 'business. Unless the bank, the intermediary 
between the central bank and the business community, ex- 
periences sufiicient pressure there wiU be no need for raising 
the rate to its own customers. Furthermore there are limi- 
tations beyond which the central bank cannot go. The com- 
munity rate of interest is the result of law, custom and a 
number of general factors not susceptible to control. It is 
not an artificial price which the central bank can regulate 
at will. To be successful in unlimited regulation would in 
fact be dangerous. Among the interests adversely affected 
by a rise in the community rate, would be the government 
itself and should this higher rate result in hardship, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks would find themselves sunmaarily called 
to account. 

Regarded from another angle the central bank rate again 
demonstrates its impotence. It is a mistake to view the 
member bank as a broker who takes credit from the central 
bank to pass it on directly to his own clients. The bank in 
actual practice first extend credit to its own customers and 
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only when this increase in credit calls for re- 

serves does it resort to the central bank. In a period of 
general expansion it may be able to extend credit to an 
amount eQual to ten tunes the accommodation which it 
SMures from the central reservoir. At other times this mul- 
tiple will be much less. Since the bank already has certain 
overhead expenses which it must meet, the specific out-of- 
pocket expense attributable to such expansion is the cost 
of the central bank loan. If it can multiply this to its clients 
by five, it can readily be seen that we shall have to revise 
our notions of when a central bank rate becomes “effective.” 

On one occasion in our recent monetary history an at- 
tempt was made to push the discount theory to its logical 
extreme. The Federal Reserve Banks were given the power 
to graduate their rates so that they would vary with the 
amount by which a member bank exceeded its basic line. 
This basic line was considered the normal amount of credit 
to which a member bank was entitled, by virtue of its con- 
tribution to the strength of the central bank. Any excess 
above this line was progressively penalized. In one case the 
rate on the last increment of borrowed credit amounted to 
S7y2 per cent. Not all the districts had progressive rates. 
Deflation moved most tardily in those which had the gradu- 
ated rates and most rapidly in those which had the lowest 
flat rates. The experiment loosed such a storm of protest 
on the Federal Reserve Board as it had never before ex- 
perienced. Every possible malign motive was attributed to 
it by flannel-throated agitators. The political peril of cen- 
tral bank control became a reality, while none of the puta- 
tive beneficent ends could be discerned. The lesson was 
entirely lost on those who later proposed to endow the 
Federal Reserve Banks with the power to stabilize pri(^. 
Perhaps it serves to throw light on the unvwying hostility 
of oflicials of the Federal Reserve System, to all plans of 

price stabilization. • i. i. t> u « 

IVequent comparison has been made with the of 
EnglAfid . As an example of the effectiveness of discoun 
polii^ it has been intensely exploited. There are so many 
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cardinal diff^noes between the Bank of England and the 
Federal Reserve System aa to vitiate any compar^n. All 
the advantage li«i with the English institution. Yet the 
history of the Bank of England's (liscount policy fails to 
reveal any correlation between the discount rate and the 
price level. If the rate is such an ansemic instrument of 
price control under the most favorable conditions, what 
are we to expect of a system which is still cutting its first 
teeth? 

We must conclude then that no power which the Federal 
Reserve Board at present has, and none which it can safely 
exercise, will assure stability of prices. A judicial employ- 
ment of its present powers will help to promote stability 
when accompanied by favorable general conditions. Those 
powers can influence the price level. They can not control 
it. How great that influence is we do not know and there is 
no way of ascertaining it. Its extent is dependent upon con- 
ditions not susceptible to human manipulation. 

While the ultimate end of Federal Reserve action is ex- 
pected to be the price level, the immediate direct effect must 
first be felt on the supply of money and credit. Their final 
effectiveness then would depend upon the causal relation- 
ship of the monetary supply and prices. The extent, the 
time and sometimes the direction of the effect on prices of 
a given change in the monetary supply is unpredictable. 
In no sense can we regard our monetary mechanism as a 
scientific instrument. We have no right to place the welfare 
of the nation in jeopardy with far-reaching experiments 
based upon a disputed hypothesis. 

We m'e no less interested in eliminating the vagaries, 
insofar as they actually exist, of the monetary unit than 
those whose pkms we have so freely criticized. As an earnest 
of our good faith in this statement we will advance our 
own proposals. These are based upon a knowledge of the 
principal cause of disturbances in the value of money, and 
a Imowledge of the factors whkdi, in the past, have been 
most effective in promoting stability. Instead of razing the 
existing structure we shall urge its jareseryation. We shall 
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urge that its care be entrusted- to safe hands that it may 
continue in the future to render that splendid service of 
which it has given such convincing and unfailing evidence 
in the past. 

In the first place we urge the encouragement of all efforts 
to promote peace among nations since war has been, of 
all causes the most prolific, in disturbing the value of the 
exchange standard. 

In the second place we advise the retention and im- 
provement of existing gold standards since it appears to 
be the reasoned judgment of most nations that gold has 
provided a greater stability in the unit of payment, in- 
ternally and externally, than any other standard. This judg- 
ment is founded upon centuries of experience. A careful 
empirical decision is safer than a deductive impulse. 

Since the maintenance of stability is partly a problem 
of intelligent administration, every possible encouragement 
should be given to those charged with the task. Specifically 
we mean that the officials of the Federal Reserve System 
be relieved of the constant threat of investigation, that the 
present integrity of the Federal Reserve Act be maintame 
thmii gb freedom from constant tampering, that t e ^s m 
and the men who guide it be given 
velop an intelligent and effective procedure ® 
of leadership comparable at least to Aat w ic 
of England enjoys, to the end that Je powers which ffie 
law bestows may be exercised most effectively m 
to promote stability. 
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